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Arr. L—LIFE-GIRDING AND THE NEW VISION OF 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


Aw old Arab woman on the River Nile in Egypt was looking 
for top soil for her melon patch. Scratching at a mound by the 
river side, she uncovered some clay tablets. These tablets, when 
deciphered, furnished authentic historical data for a period in 
Egyptian history which had been understood but little. The 
mound was Tel-el-Amarna. It marked the spot where the Pharaoh 


Akhenaten had built his capital and had reared his temple for the 
worship of the true God as a spiritual deity over against the 
materialistic animal worship of the time. But the new departure 
was too high for that day. The Pharaoh died overwhelmed. His 
body was hidden away in a dishonored tomb. Temple and city 
fell into ruins and became heaps for the bittern and the jackal. 
But in time the tablets rehearsing the story were found. And 
now Egyptologists pronounce Akhenaten “the world’s first 
. idealist and the world’s first individual.” 

John Fletcher Hurst was an idealist. He belonged to the 
Brahmin caste of scholarship and refinement. All the more 
keenly, perhaps, did he feel the certain condescension among 
scholars, even in his day, concerning the people called Methodists. 
He recalled that Warburton, in the earlier days, had said of Meth- 
odism that it was the social waste which had been cast aside and 
by spontaneous combustion took fire. He lived to hear the fling of 
Matthew Arnold that Methodism might be emotionalism tinged 
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with morality, but it lacked sweetness and light. Himself an ap 
proved scholar, welcome in any circle of intellectual exclusiveness, 
John Fletcher Hurst determined to claim for his church that lead- 
ership in the realm of the mind which long since she had won in 
the life of the spirit. As the location for his venture he selected 
the capital of this country. Here he sought to found a university 
of loftiest pretension. Through the medium of the same under- 
taking he purposed, moreover, to unite the two, so long disjoined, 
knowledge and vital piety. Against the glow of his own enthu- 
siasm there soon arose the inevitable shadow of reaction. He him- 
self was misunderstood. His scheme was deemed “a dream,” “a 
white elephant,” a “flash in the pan,” a “Gargantuan Franken- 
stein which must fall apart through its own unwieldiness.” And 
so he died. Many discerned not the signs of the times. Of the 
American University they said, “It is heaps for the bittern and 
the jackal.” 

They did not understand. Nor little wonder. He himself 
must be an idealist to understand that word of Nietzsche, “It 
seems that in order to inscribe themselves upon the heart of hu- 
manity with everlasting claims, all great things have first to 
wander about the earth as enormous and awe-inspiring carica- 
tures.” Again was this paradox an actuality. For, while the 
enterprise of a university at the national capital seemed only to 
be wandering about the earth as a caricature, in reality it was 
inseribing itself with everlasting claims on the hearts of multi- 
tudes. “The Whirligig of Time,” says the clown in Twelfth 
Night, “brings on his revenges.” The emphasis in human events 
and in human interest has been shifting since that earlier day of 
Hurst the dreamer. Joseph’s dreams always come true. The 
spirit of the times, even now under our own eyes, is changing. To 
us is being revealed, through the American University idea itself, 
the opening of a great and effectual door for service in enlighten- 
ment and Ohristian learning. Changes, almost spontaneously, 
step by step unfolding themselves, are obliterating one by one the 
grounds of objection to the enterprise. The question of competi- 
tion, for example, already has been eliminated. The query as to 
how extraordinary advantages for higher learning could be pro- 
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vided for through this undertaking, without the raising of some 
Cresus-like, impossible sum of money, has been answered. The 
fear that the plan itself has been outgrown is seen now to be only a 
mental quickening to a different angle of approach. Closet 
philosophers remind us that this is a wonderful age and that if we 
are to do our day’s task worthily in this new world of thought and 
life-girding, it must be no ordinary contribution that we shall 
make to the guidance of men. Aye, verily. But here we find the 
very clue from the labyrinth for which we have sought so long. 
This is a new day, not only in the life of the spirit, but also 
in the practical affairs of men. And it is this vision of the new 
day that has lighted us to a new faith in the American University 
' undertaking. For under the new light it is seen that within the 
bosom of this very enterprise there lies slumbering the one norm 
of life which can adapt itself efficaciously to the altered needs of 
the time and through this very adaptation thrive. Let us pause for 
a moment and see what are the needs which thus must be met. 
Three characteristics mark the thought life of our time. The 
first is the search for ultimate reality. The human spirit seems 
bewitched in its eagerness to find the ultimate explanation of 
things. This attitude of spirit expresses itself in research work 
of every character. Our industries and trade, manufactures, 
our inventions, methods of transportation and communication, our 
food production, our agricultural conservation, even our fisheries, 
all are revealing our increasing dependence on science and dis- 
covery. The social fabric is involved in the outcome of research 
investigations now being conducted in laboratories, research sta- 
tions, experimental plants, observatories, weather bureaus, and 
hospitals. Remedial agencies for the race in unfathomed richness 
are found to inure to research workers. Radium and mesothorium 
project their light of hope into medicine. Serum therapy rein- 
forces the fight against contagion. The anopheles maculi pennis, 
the dread yellow-fever bearer, is caught on the wing. And these 
results are merest sparks or scintillations from the fires of the 
toiling research benefactor. At last we have come to see that 
humanity itself is to get on largely through the discoveries and 
ventures of such pioneers as Harvey, Jenner, Lord Rayleigh, Sir 
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William Crookes, Edison, Madame Curie, Stiles, Major-Surgeon 
Reed, Pasteur, Richet, Carrel, Burbank, and their like, As a 
consequent upon this is the fact that these very investigations and 
results are revealing a hitherto undreamed of partnership between 
research and the training of youthful minds. Louis Agassiz fore- 
saw this. In his university work long ago he combined the two 
ideas. His students at the outset were put at research work as the 
best method of developing their own powers. 

A second characteristic of the thought life of today is the 
vitalizing of fruth when once discovered. This vitalizing of truth 
we find made possible through the dissemination of educative in- 
formation at first hand to the people. The effort to prevent dis- 
ease, ignorance, and immorality by enlightenment through chan- 
nels that shall reach the humblest classes, such as health exhibits, 
warning signs, picture displays, and various other morally instruc- 
tive objective demonstrations, is one of the marks of the day. The 
new vision of social service, the uplift of the people through 
organizations directed toward publicity and instructional ends, the 
ever-widening utilization of the printed page, the pulpit, and re- 
form campaigns, with their frank discussion of subjects hitherto 
tabu, the bringing of new facts and inspiration through Chau- 
tauqua circuits to communities where the common people live; the 
enormous popularity of the problem novel, and the new utiliza- 
tion of the stage for informing the careless—all such tendencies, 
to one who understands, mark a supreme trend of present-day life. 

A third characteristic of our time is the development of indi- 
vidualism. The secret of the present vogue of Dr. Maria 
Montessori is that through her method of training childhood she is 
endeavoring to answer a demand aroused by the psychologic and 
biologic researches of the past two decades. She says, “The fun- 
damental principle must be, indeed, the liberty of the pupil.” In 
this doctrine of liberty the Montessori method is based upon the 
individual. 

No longer is there any thought of molding all individuals 
alike in life training. Now it is sought to find the capabilities of 
each individual and to develop those capabilities. The principle 
is being accepted that the selection of particular individuals of 
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unusual powers for special development will secure to the race its 
most rapid advancement through properly equipped leadership. 
This may account for the revival of interest in the work of the 
Austrian monk Gregor Mendel. Certain it is that there is a well- 
defined evolution forward from the work of the great forerunners 
in education—Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel. And 
there is a new emphasis given to individual divergence from type. 
So we have increasing specialization in study and more and more 
emphasis laid on vocational training. 

Now, what is the inevitable conclusion to be drawn from all 
this? Is it not that any institution which today aims to minister 
to the modern needs must adjust itself to these new tendencies and 
interests in life? Gone forever is the day when human learning 
can be summed up in the old academic trivium and quadrivium— 
Lingua, Tropus, Ratio, Numerus, Tonus, Angulus, Astra. Gone 
forever the day when a university doctor can lecture on all fields 
of knowledge, or a medical professor can occupy, as Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes said that once he did, not a chair in the professional 
school, but a whole settee. This is because we are coming to 
realize that the old saying that knowledge is power is not true. 
Useless knowledge has no relation to power. And it is power that 
we must have as girding for the life of the new day. For, as De 
Quincey suggests, the difference between knowledge and power is 
of celestial diameter. Every step that we take in knowledge only 
gets us further along on the same plane. But the very first step 
in power is a step upward as on an ascending Jacob’s ladder 
stretching from earth to things above the earth; it is a flight up- 
ward into another sphere where earth is forgot and angels come 
and minister unto us. 

With the problem thus frankly stated, is there any way by 
which the American University can be put into functioning ex- 
istence, so that it can meet the needs which are characteristic of 
the life of our time? Is there any field which this institution can 
enter, bringing the gift of power, and yet be saved from useless or 
destructive competition with other existing institutions? Is it 
possible to retain the ideals of the founders and yet at the same 
time enable the university to enter on a beneficent career of bring- 
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ing to other existing schools, not rivalry in the struggle for funds, 
students, and prestige, but cooperation, elements of assisting 
strength and quickening, wider scope of life and a projected eff- 
ciency? Is it possible? In this day and generation of grueling 
fight for one’s own, can such things be? Again the answer is, 
“Aye, verily!” As ground for our answer, let me hasten to call 
attention at once to unique conditions existing to which the Ameri- 
ean University has access. It is not so much what this institution 
has as what now it is able strategically to do. 

All the world knows that over a century ago George Wash- 
ington called the attention of the American people to the extraor- 
dinary advantages that would inure to the whole country through 
the right utilization of the government resources for education 
and scholarly research. These resources are massed in the gov- 
ernment archives, departments, bureaus, museums, libraries, and 
similar institutions. It often has been recited how George Wash- 
ington in his will made provision for the actual founding of a 
national university at the capital of the country, which should 
carry out this plan of putting the government departments to dis- 
tinetively éducational use. It may not be so familiar to all, how- 
ever, that “Washington was not alone in his purpose. Direetly or 
indirectly, the first six presidents favored with a greater or less 
degree of earnestness the foundation of a national university.” 

Nothing came of it all, however, while the government treas- 
ures themselves kept heaping up and multiplying, until now they 
represent an almost unparalleled storehouse of riches. “Every 
branch of human knowledge has a literary deposit in Washington.” 

It is to this educational equipment of the national govern- 
ment, which for a century thus steadily has been accreting, that we 
propose to turn for the means of enabling the American Univer- 
sity to do some of the things to which allusion has been made. 

Certainly will the university be enabled, through this Federal 
treasure ‘house of educational material, to attempt her first task, 
that of helping to answer the call to a search for ultimate reality. 
This will be done through the organization of an institute for 
research to be operated in connection with the government depart- 
ments and bureaus and yet be a component function in the life of 
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ive American University. This institute will not be intended to 
cexry on research work of its own. Rather will it be simply a 
nexus, or connecting link, by means of which students may be intro- 
duced to the opportunities for research now existing in the gov- 
ernment departments. It is designed to make available what al- 
ready exists, but is not being put to its maximum educational use. 
This institute will have a director of research. He will have a 
thorough’ knowledge of the opportunities for research in the govern- 
ment offices. The primary function, therefore, of the director of 
research will be to open the door to those channels of new discovery 
and scientific suggestion which exist under government auspices. 

What is involved in this proposal may be gathered from a 
remarkable statement by President Hadley concerning research 
facilities now existing in the government departments at Wash- 
ington: President A. T. Hadley, Facilities for Study and Re- 
search in the Offices of the United States Government at Washing- 
ton, p. 9. 

It would be time wasted to seek to demonstrate the research 
opportunities open in Washington. Professor Balfour, of Oxford 
University, declared: “There is no city in the world where 
scientific study can be pursued to so great advantage as in Wash- 
ington.” In learning and enlightenment Washington will take 
the place which Paris has held. She will be what the Greeks 
called Athens, the omphalos, the world’s center. 

It is easy to see a thing after it is done. Here the statesman 
is he who, like Francis Asbury, foreseeing the great future of this 
country, is wise enough to desire to preoccupy its most strategic 
points with centers of Christian light, but in a larger day than 
that of the apostolic circuit rider shall not forget the national 
capital, where in balance hang the issues of life and death for 
many peoples. The Roman Catholic Church, which so wisely, for 
her purposes, maintains in this country 321 newspapers and 
public prints, counts it worth her supreme effort to build at Wash- 
ington a great school of learning, which with vision she calls The 
Catholic University‘of America. And his Holiness, who has 
taken this university under his own special watch-care and for it 
cherishes unending solicitude, announces to the world that the 
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institution is to be the chief training station of Catholicism for the 
western hemisphere. One is reminded even now of those earlier 
lines of the poet Wordsworth: 
The ancient thrones of Christendom are stuff 
For occupation of a magic wand, 


And ’tis the Pope that wields it: whether rough 
Or smooth his front, our world is in his hand. 


At such a center as the national capital, therefore, norie ought 
to feel that such direction of effort as is contemplated by the 
American University is unwise or ill advised. The research work 
of the Rockefeller Institute alone would demonstrate the wisdom 
of the initial part of the plan. But in Germany research work 
distinctively is carried on under the auspices of the universities. 
And there notably, while with us increasingly, there is a remark- 
able development in industrial research as a recognized function 
of universities and technical schools, 

Such an attempt upon our part, moreover, answers the desire 
recently expressed by the University of Pennsylvania to set apart 
certain of her professors for purely research work. The kind of 
work which we have in mind has been done at the government 
departments with high success by post-graduate students from 
West Point and the Naval Academy. Students of the Catholic 
University of America at Washington now are putting to val- 
uable use the same resources. Such an institute as we intend 
to operate can become an intermediary and intellectual clearing 
house between other American institutions of learning and the 
government offices. In time it could become a bureau of informa- 
tion for foreign scholars and institutions. As such the scope and 
value of its life would be measureless, 

How clear the field is may be gathered from the fact that 
national legislation has provided for the free use by students of 
all that the government has in the way of educational equipment. 
The expense of the adventure, therefore, would be nominal. The 
institution, moreover, which puts into operation this plan will not 
be encroaching on the field or work of any other existing institu- 
tion. For such an undertaking could be possible at no place but 
at Washington. The government collections which have been 
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gathered and massed at the national capital, by the very nature of 
the case, can have no duplicate. They must remain unique. 

Again, this is the accepted time. Events each day make 
more evident the growing feeling that the time has come when the 
educational resources of the government at Washington ought to 
be put to practical ends. We arrogate not to ourselves or to our 
enterprise that which is beyond our capabilities or our proper 
scope—none the less, we fully are minded now to make the high 
adventure, to break through the hedge, and to lay virile and quick- 
ening hands on these resources. 

What wealth of material, what matchless opportunities are 
ours! Authorized and justified by the spirit and the letter of two 
acts of Congress, one can say, “Here is the equipment of The 
American University. Here are our laboratories, our libraries, 
our museums, our experiment stations, our art galleries, our 
botanical gardens. They are ready and waiting. Have they not 
dignity and promise? Where on earth can they be surpassed.” 

The second step in the development of the life of the Ameri- 
can University will consist in an attempt to assist in the vitalizing 
of truth that once has been discovered. This will be done by 
means of a system of lectureships. The dissemination of knowl- 
edge through lectures, as a defense for its dignity and value, does 
not need to cite the lectures of Plato in his garden or the discus- 
sions*by Aristotle in the shady walks around the lyceum. Aber- 
deen University for four years existed on lectures alone. Illus- 
tration of the power that can be exercised through a wise system of 
lectures is found in the Bampton lectures in Oxford University. 
These discourses on theological and philosophical thought, made 
possible by the beneficence of John Bampton and delivered in 
Saint Mary’s, Oxford, where John Wesley preached, have had not 
a little to do with changing the course of higher thinking in the 
Anglo-Saxon world. Mark also the delightful labors of enlighten- 
ment revealed in the work of the Lowell Institute of Boston. 
Whether it be the young poet, Noyes, picturing the sea in English 
poetry, or the learned Von Dobschiitz explaining the influence of 
the Bible on civilization, or that wizard of speech George Herbert 
Palmer discoursing on Edmund Spenser—tell me, is there any 
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one element more distinctive and helpful in the higher educa- 
tion of the American people than is provided by the choice 
spirits summoned to noble task and utterance through the call of 
the Lowell Institute ¢ 

Exchange professorships and popular university extension 
lectures are assuming more and more an earnest and permanent 
character. Institutions of learning are coming to feel that diver- 
sified series of attractive free lectures are a fitting part of univer- 
sity life as related to the community life of the people. No 
undertaking of any university in the country is attracting more 
widespread interest, perhaps, than are the picturesque but highly 
satisfactory traveling tent exhibitions and peripatetic platform 
demonstrations for instructing rural populations now being con- 
ducted by the University of Minnesota. Out in his own State the 
farmers affectionately call the scheme “George Vincent’s Circus.” 
And when were farmers or farmers’ boys ever backward about 
attending a circus? Such lectures as are proposed in the Ameri- 
can University need not necessarily be confined to Washington. 
Lecturers can be secured and sent to such points as will offer largest 
opportunity and most fruitful field for the message. Such of the 
lectures as may deserve permanent form will be published. Thus, 
like the Bampton lectures, these discussions can be made a con- 
tinuous contribution by the university to the advancement of 
knowledge, and they will be conveyed through that channel which 
earries to the largest numbers and the most ready minds at the 
least possible cost. 

The third and final provision in the proposed inauguration 
of work by the American University will be an attempt to meet 
the demand for a higher development of individualism. This will 
be done through the maintenance of a comprehensive system of 
fellowships, On the nomination of other universities, colleges, 
technical and professional schools, proper students will be selected 
and granted fellowships for study at agreed-upon universities or 
places of investigation in America and abroad. The selection of 
these fellows and the academic oversight of their work will be 
lodged in a board of award of seven members, who will be given 
the right to employ for special needs the services of approved 
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scholars. The university convocation day will be the set time for 
public functions in connection with the fellowships, and indeed 
for all public work involved by academic degrees or distinctions. 
These fellowships will provide for the payment of satisfactory sti- 
pends to assist the students to unique opportunities for the devel- 
opment of themselves as instruments for the higher development of 
others. Fellows who have pursued satisfactory work will be invited 
to embody the results of their study in popular lectures to be deliv- 
ered on the convocation day at Washington, or at such other places 
and times as the university may direct. Lectures which are deemed 
worthy will be published as a part of the permanent educational 
output of the institution. 

The fellowship provision will be found, at certain points, to 
coalesce with the research idea, since it will permit a wider distri- 
bution of research work than can be carried on at Washington, or, 
indeed, at any one given locality. It is interesting to see how the 
fellowship plan is beginning to ramify throughout the whole field 
of higher university work. The formulation of such a plan will 
be recalled as characterizing the initial efforts of our own Federal 


government for educating the Filipinos. In connection with a 
proposed exchange of professors between South American institu- 
tions and Harvard, the republics of Chile and Uruguay are 
planning to send students as well to study at Cambridge, while 
Argentina proposes annually to send to the United States from 50 
to 100 students of high grade to carry on post-graduate work in 
their varied fields. 


In making his presidential address to the Chemical Section 
of the British Association this year (September 15, 1913), Pro- 
fessor W. P. Wynne declared that “he who is able to convert educa- 
tion committees and private donors to the view that a far better 
return for the money can be assured if part of the large expenditure 
on scholarships for matriculated or non-matriculated students were 
diverted to post-graduate purposes, would have done a service to 
science and the state the value of which, in my opinion, cannot be 
overestimated.” This advice is being followed by some of the 
women’s colleges in England. Newnham College, Cambridge, for 
example, has been putting increasing stress on fellowship work, 
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with the result that several brilliant young women recently have 
been enabled to do work, in which they have contributed vitally to 
the advancement of science. (The Englishwoman, November, 
1913. Women and Scientific Research, by E. Eleanor Field, 
p. 153-4.) 

The present activity of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington is an attempt at the development of the field of knowledge 
through the work of approved scholars who make researches and 
experiments or collect material for subsequent work by other 
matured scholars. We, on the other hand, shall concentrate our 
efforts on the training of the human instrument itself. We shall 
do this through the molding of young men and women who as yet 
have not “arrived,” to borrow the French phrase. May we not, 
therefore, be doing a more vital work than the Carnegie Institu- 
tion in the degree that trained manhood and womanhood and 
potently developed youthful life transcend in importance for 
future usefulness the mere addition to the sum of human knowl- 
edge or the heaping up of material for future exploitation? The 
world moves by great personalities. There is no substitute for the 
contagion of personality, and it is into the radiant arena of the 
possible achievement by personalities brought to flower and 
fruitage through our efforts that we make our venture and take 
our chance. 

The Rhodes Scholarship plan is a most interesting contribu- 
tion to the better good fellowship of the English-speaking races. 
But Cecil Rhodes was an Englishman. Some very admirable and 
highly competent Englishmen are a little predisposed—dare we 
say it?’—to be insular. They have such excellent and thoroughly 
satisfactory reasons for being insular in the glorious life history 
of their own “tight little isle.” None the less, insularity does 
interfere somewhat with that Weltblick, that world-vision, on 
which a very good friend of mine, Herr Hegel, was wont to insist 
as the prerequisite for a right understanding. Was not Cecil 
Rhodes, the empire-builder, touched a little with insularity when 
he provided that his scholars must study at Oxford University 
alone? Who would utter other than reverence for Oxford Uni- 
versity, that sweet mother nurturer of English culture—Alma 
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Mater, fortunata, illuminata, beata? But are there not other spots 
than Oxford where angels do come and minister unto men? Is it 
heresy to suggest that the Pane degli Angeli of Dante’s dream 
may be distributed to even better advantage for mental assimila- 
tion and soul-quickening elsewhere than at Oxford if that venerable 
mother possesses only in mere fragments or possesses not at all 
some particular portion of the bread of the angels which the heart 
doth covet? He who would know the science of the Romance 
languages wisely might prefer the Sorbonne even to the towers 
and halls which do hold such purple charm in the gloaming on 
the meadows of the Isis. For some reason best known to them- 
selves, have not medical men beaten a path to Vienna? Why 
should a young architect overlook the Ecole des Beaux Arts at 
Paris, or wherefore should a young engineer of any race neglect 
our own Massachusetts Institute of Technology? Out of what 
varied races have come the ardent souls who now recall the plain 
rooms and hard benches where in Jena, perhaps, or Leipsic, or 
beside the Spree, through metaphysical mists more wonderful than 
any English fog, spirit spoke to spirit and the soul made answer 
and followed the gleam! The Oxonian John Wesley, desiring a 
change, went to Herrnhut and there found Zinzendorf. So, by 
extending the privileges of the fellowships of the American Uni- 
versity to allow the fellows to pursue their studies at any univer- 
sity or in any place where the opportunities are greatest, may 
there not be accomplished work more significant for the future 
than can be done by any method which restricts the study to one 
university or one environment alone ¢ 

The Chinese government saw great possibilities in the Boxer 
indemnity money which was returned to China by the United 
States. Acting under the best expert advice that the world 
affords, the Chinese authorities have devoted the income from the 
indemnity fund thus returned to the support of a national uni- 
versity fellowship system. By means of this fellowship system 
Chinamen of unusual promise are being sent each year to America 
to be educated at American colleges and universities, Bishop 
Lewis informs me that, through intelligent administration, the 
funds and the usefulness of this fellowship plan itself constantly 
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are expanding. The plan is becoming of increasing leavening 
power to the whole Chinese nation. The last report of the in- 
demnity university fellowship fund certainly is a commanding 
proof that the Mongolian spirit is awake to the cumulative ad- 
vantage which by this means will endow the Middle Kingdom 
more and more with a true world vision and world feeling. 

To add one last personal note of interest to this picture, take, 
as a concrete illustration of the thought, the case of a young 
physician who for several years was on the staff of the Wuhu 
General Hospital in Wwhu, China, and who now is on the staff of 
the Harvard Medical School in Shanghai, China. During his 
service in the Far East there has come to this earnest medical 
worker an insistent need for instruction in his special branch of 
research in parasitic diseases, especially the diseases incident to 
residence in that part of the Orient. But there are only two men 
who can furnish this physician what he requires, One man is in 
Europe, in London, at the School for the Study of Tropical Dis- 
eases; the other man is in the University of Illinois. Or, as a 
complement to this case, take the experience of a young man who, 
after studying at Wesleyan University, had determined on a 
course of study which must take him to the famous Dr. Koch, in 
Berlin, Germany. It was a hard struggle to reach that goal, but 
the way was conquered. The young man gave himself to the 
opportunity. Personally I recall him now as I saw him in those 
student days in the Prussian capital, laboring as an unknown 
toiler with such devotion at his self-appointed task. But not in 
vain, for there that young man received the direction and impulse 
which later issued in a priceless service to the world through his 
discovery of the cause of the hook disease. As a friend and coun- 
selor suggests, “How much simpler and better to seek out and 
find men like these and give them opportunity for study under 
those specialists in the whole wide world who can teach them what 
they need to know, than to undertake the duplication of grounds, 
buildings, and faculties already in existence.” 

Thus, in the American University, as now projected, we have 
a plan that is at once irenic and practical. It can be worked from 
the plant as now we have it. But far more vital than this is the 
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fact that this proposition covers the latest modern needs in life 
training. We are not rash, therefore, we believe, in expressing the 
hope that as this plan is considered it will come to be accepted as 
the natural starting point for an undertaking in the higher life— 
training which can be made of far-reaching scope and importance. 
If there are objections to the plan, let us not forget the old saying, 
“Nothing will ever be attempted if all possible objections must be 
first overcome.” The late William Stead was appealing to all 
hearts when he said, “My idea is that everything wrong in the 
world is a divine call to use my life in righting it.” Such a 
thought absorbed into the soul would find a holy and transforming 
use for criticism. It would change the critical attitude at its very 
source into a yearning to help. 

“Very good,” says some one, “but some pertinent questions 
will have to be answered. May not this plan be a plausible make- 
shift for simply opening the institution? Will not recourse be 
had later to the more commonly accepted and traditionally dis- 
tinetive university faculty work? By and by will there not be 
founded an ordinary academic college? Thus competition, 
crowded out at the door, may climb in later at the window accom- 
panied by seven more dreadful attendants?’ In all frankness 
we answer that no action by the present board of trustees of the 
American University can be made binding upon any subsequent 
board of trustees. Only the provisions of the university charter 
granted by the United States government itself are immutable, 
save as changed by act of Congress. Moreover, who can forecast 
or foresee what a generation or two may bring forth of change in 
the life of any American school of high standing? Professor 
Bowne somewhat facetiously was accustomed to say that we our- 
selves dwell in a constant razzle-dazzle in the life of the spirit. 
Things change rapidly in this land. The plan of Bishop Hurst, 
for example, only a quarter of a century ago, without question was 
the last word in higher education at that time. But within these 
twenty-five years the whole spirit of education and the emphasis 
of the educated life itself have shifted. And so the original plan 
of Bishop Hurst—let us be frank—is outgrown, and we are forced 
into a new adjustment. This same process may be true concern- 
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ing the working basis of our own present initial effort. Un- 
doubtedly the present plan will require constant shifting and 
steady vital readjustments, but, notwithstanding all this, this plan, 
as now laid bare, hides nothing. In itself it is the whole enter. 
prise so far as, with our present light, we are able to compass it. 
We do not intend to open an undergraduate college. We have no 
intention whatever to have recourse later to any hidden schemes 
which for the moment are held in the background. On the con- 
trary, we distinctly are of the opinion that this present plan in 
itself is an undertaking calling for all attention and effort. If 
worked unitedly by us all, it can be made a great achievement, not 
so much for the Methodist Episcopal Church as for the whole 
country, where now the battle of Protestantism and the Light 
again is being fought out for humanity. Only this time it must 
be fought to the finish. We can flee no further to escape it. 

The great thing, the truly momentous issue here involved, 
which does not, at the first cursory hearing, appear on the surface, 
is this: The provision which admits all other schools to all the 
benefits inuring from the undertaking of the American University 
itself is truly of far-reaching significance. If the provision is 
correlated properly, if the work itself is carried out in a generous 
spirit of mutual consideration, if, for the sake of the larger hope, 
we will hold in abeyance some of our own questionings, the enter- 
prise can be made a natural working out to fitting conclusion of 
the theory of Christian education as understood and propounded 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

“But,” says Mr. Worldly-Wise-Man, “are you not over- 
valiant for the truth? Who will pay for all this? Whence wili 
come the money?” The answer is that the financial plan under 
which now we are working is a proposition that the American Uni- 
versity shall raise $1,500,000, in three units of $500,000 each. 
The first unit of $500,000, when raised, shall be used for the 
opening of the institution. After the university has been opened, 
the general plan will be continued through the effort to complete 
the whole fund by raising the additional two units amounting to 
a million dollars. We have raised the first unit of $500,000. 
Thus we hope to have in hand for our initial operations a working 
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endowment fund of $500,000 clear of all encumbrances. And 
this amount is the exact sum which by a bill now in Congress has 
been asked of the United States government as the preliminary 
foundation for establishing the proposed Federal University at 
Washington. Toward the subsequent additional million-dollar 
endowment fund which we propose, we already have subscriptions 
amounting to $200,000, without mentioning certain other de- 
pendent funds. But, without thought of any futurities of asset, 
let there not be forgotten, in considering this project, that wise 
word of Professor Faulkner, “The history of education is the best 
commentary on the question of the sacred prophet, ‘Who hath 
despised the day of small things ? ” 

“But that Federal University proposition,” says Mr. Faint- 
heart, “is not that, after all, to be the effective stop to all your 
hopes and plans? What need will there be for the American 
University when the great Federal University at last is founded at 
the national capital? Will not such a national school of learning, 
supported by the Federal Government, render futile the hope of 
activity upon the part of such an institution as you are trying to 
establish ? Would it not be wiser to sell to the promoters of the 
Federal enterprise your site and buildings and use the proceeds 
in some practical way for educational work or institutions already 
existing?’ We shall enter upon no discussion of the proposed 
Federal University. Such an institution may be founded; and 
again it may not be founded. We, like the hero of traditional 
fiction, have a heart prepared for any fate. Lest we may be 
charged with trifling, however, let it be said that the present pro- 
posed plan for the American University has thoroughly in mind 
the possibility of a national university at the national capital. 
But this possibility of the future establishment at Washington of 
a Federal university only adds to the availability of our plan. In 
the event that a Federal institution is organized, this plan assures 
such conditions that the existence of the American University will 
not be disturbed thereby. Rather will the call for its activity be 
the clearer and more insistent. For now mark clearly two conse- 
quences that would spring out of the existence, side by side, of the 
American University and the proposed Federal institution. The 
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only changes necessitated in the scholastic life of the American 
University through the existence of its neighbor would be the 
shifting of the center of emphasis in the American University, 
Not only would the American University be afforded a heightened 
ability to accomplish its distinctive work through a proper affilia- 
tion with the Federal institution—some such role, perhaps, as is 
filled by Mansfield College at Oxford—but also it would have com- 
mitted to it a new duty, a vast opportunity, unique and priceless. 

If the proposed Federal institution is founded, it will be 
weak and practically atrophied at one point. By the nature of 
the case the Federal University must resemble in character all of 
the similar American institutions supported by the State. One of 
the significant features in connection with our State universities 
is the need that is emerging for influences outside of the State uni- 
versity to supply to its students that religious instruction and care 
which the institution itself does not offer. This condition is one of 
the crucial problems in our national life. More than one half of 
our Methodist students are in State-supported institutions, and the 
increase in the number of students thus situated is so rapid that 
at the present rate of increase it will be but a few years before the 
proportion will be three quarters. In meeting the problem of 
supplying religious care and instruction to its students, the Fed- 
eral University would resemble the State universities. Because of 
this fact, in the selfsame hour that recorded the foundation of a 
Federal university at Washington there would be opened to the 
American University a great and effectual door of spiritual 
usefulness. 

The devoted labors of the Christian workers who now at four 
State universities are pushing a campaign of constantly growing 
effectiveness and triumph for their Lord is a suggestion of what 
is meant. These spiritual masters of men, at these most vital 
centers of life for all the States involved, are laying the sweet 
persuasions of the Christian Church, like the healing shadow of 
Peter, across the hearts of receptive multitudes. These are pro- 
phetic workers. They have caught the vision of a great opportu- 
nity for community centers bringing community leadership. They 
are holding open channels of supply of ministers for the altars of 
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God. Through activities of like character with these so singularly 
blessed of the Master, the American University could become the 
pilot-flame of the spiritual life for the National University at the 
national capital. As such the American University would possess 
always a unique field of loftiest influence. For to all our science 
there is a vital doctrine of final causes that “articulates us back 
from the halls of learning to the seething life of humanity.” And 
there we could furnish a spiritual note to a materialistic time. 

The supreme culminating virtue, says the poet of the Faerie 
Queene, is the virtue of magnificence. To see large, to mark the 
end from the beginning, to behold the glory where others see only 
the mean or the commonplace—that is the culminating virtue of 
life. It is this virtue of magnificence that distinguishes, we be- 
lieve, the American University. As yet her glory is the glory of 
the imperfect. But face to face with her opportunity, would it not 
be a sad thing indeed, would it not be evidence of dethronement 
from any right to divinely granted power, if this undertaking, 
freighted with such vicissitudes and also with such prayers, did 
not seek to have in its plans some fore-gleam at least of what the 
future may bring? This is an adventure not fora day. It claims 
the far-off increase of the years. Other men, other generations 
must have a part in molding this work, which we shall commit to 
their hands as only our beginning. Then, by the faith and vision 
of the fathers, by the toil and sacrifice that have been the hidden 
foundations of the present existence, by the assurance that comes 
from the consciousness of high purpose, let us build worthy of the 
early hopes. The supreme fact of a right direction at last is 
secure. Have no fear of the outcome. Here are involved elements 
and interests that will compel success. Only let us meet the divine 
testing as it was met by Seneca’s pilot in the storm: “O Neptune! 
you may save me if you will; you may sink me if you will; but, 
whatever happens, I shall keep my rudder true!” 
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Art. IT.—THE MASTER SPIRITS 


Tue Master Spirits! How much they have had to do with 
histery, passing their vision and faith and courage and greatness 
on to the lesser souls! The New Testament seer writing to fellow 
Israelites reminds them that about all of their progress has been 
due to men like Abraham, Moses, Joshua, Gideon, David, and the 
other “privileged great natures” who had sighted the “better 
country” and fired the hearts of their people with longings for it. 
The men who “carry the fire” and make straight the paths to the 
City of God—do we think often enough of them? Do we appre- 
ciate them as we should, and drink at the fountains they have 
opened for all mankind ? 

Robert Browning, like the New Testament seer, took comfort 
in thinking of the zealots, the poets, the patriots, who have labored 
for the redemption of the race. One of Browning’s services to his 
readers is that he will not let them forget these Greathearts. He 
has little patience with the worldly-wise men who save their skins 
but lose their souls; or with those other unhappy spirits, the 
doubters, who wander aimlessly without enthusiasm because with- 
out faith. But he never wearies telling us of those Master Spirits 
who make the way for their fellows from the wilderness to the 
sunrise. Bishop Blougram’s Apology is a case in point. It is 
a monologue in which the ease-loving, shrewd old bishop talks his 
hour out, not in defense of the faith, but in justification of him- 
self. But though the poem is a monologue, two figures are kept 
before us throughout—nay, three figures, for there is a third 
whose presence, though unseen, is felt from first to last and who 
forms the standard by which we are enabled to measure the good 
bishop and his young friend. The story of the poem is very 
simple and the accessories few, that the theme may ever lie before 
us: the weakness of doubt and the shame of mercenariness. 

Sylvester Blougram, Episcopus in partibus, of the Roman 
Catholic Church, has invited Gigadibs, a young literary man, to 
sit a dinner out with him that they may see “truth dawn to 
gether” ; 
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—truth that peeps 
Over the glasses’ edge when dinner’s done, 
And body gets its sop and holds its noise 
And leaves soul free a little. 


Gigadibs is thirty. He has written a catchy article for Black- 
wood’s Magazine. He is a Philistine. He has very little use for 
the church. He is, however, at least honest, and has what the 
bishop calls “a grand simple” ideal of life. In other words, he 
is to the bishop a visionary. On his side Gigadibs is frank enough 
to admit that while he might be able to choose such a career as 
Napoleon’s and give himself to empire building, or to a literary 
career such as Goethe’s, or while he might be a man about town, 
as Count D’Orsay, he could never think of an ecclesiastical career. 
Why? Because an ecclesiastic, though successful enough to be- 
come a Pope, highest and freest of all ecclesiastics, can never be 
himself, “imperial, plain, and true.” And he, Gigadibs, can never 
play a part. In fact, that is why he does not profess to be a 
Christian. He cannot give full assent to all the doctrines. Chris- 
tianity does not solve all the mysteries. He therefore will have 
none of it. The “better country,” the kingdom of righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, to Gigadibs, the half-baked, 
cock-sure literary man of thirty, seems altogether unreal, improb- 
able. 

Some interpreters have felt that Browning is in sympathy 
with Gigadibs. It seems to me that that is to miss the meaning 
of the poet’s message. Surely the agnostic, the Bohemian, was 
never Browning’s ideal. On the other hand, Mr. Hutton, part- 
ing company with other critics, has recently reinterpreted the 
poem as being an argument for faith, and holds that Blougram 
speaks for Browning. This is to miss the mark also, if we are 
not misled ; though the poem is a witness to the reality and great- 
ness of faith, Blougram’s argument for faith is a mere incident 
of the poem. And it is impossible to think for a moment that 
Browning thought of Blougram as a true vicar of Jesus Christ. 
In 1856 a Roman Catholic writer, supposedly Cardinal Wiseman, 
in the London Rambler, while speaking in qualified praise of the 
poem, asserted that it defended in Blougram a self-indulgence 
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every honest man feels to be disgraceful. How strange that such 
diverse opinions should be held! It certainly seems clear that 
the bishop was a self-indulgent, a soul deeply immersed in fat, 
But is it not equally clear that it is preposterous to say that 
Browning defended this? What he does do is to make it repulsive, 
Browning simply uses Blougram to dispatch Gigadibs, which he 
does with consummate cleverness and evident relish, making 
manifest the unsatisfactoriness of a life of doubt. He shows the 
youth that he is nothing short of a visionary, refusing to take 
what help he can get because he cannot get all the help he wants. 
That is on a level with the wisdom of the man who should refuse 
to take any comfort aboard ship because it was not possible to 
take his piano, books, marble bath, and so on. We are in this 
life face to face with conditions, and the part of wisdom is to 
make the best of them, not to play the fool even in a superior way. 
And so far as his Philistinism is concerned, his fine skepticism, 
Blougram would have Gigadibs know that that is due to super 
ficial thinking. There are at least as many reasons for faith az 
for the young man’s noncommittal life. 

Does the young man admit this, and think then that he has 
as much right to his life of doubt diversified by faith as the bishop 
to his life of faith diversified by doubt? He is wrong. For the 
great count against such a life of doubt, of suspended judgment, 
is this: it paralyzes all the forces and energies of the soul. 


Belief or unbelief 
Bears upon life, determines its whole course. 


Doubt leaves the soul cold. The doubter is not the doer. Grant 
that Napoleon did not believe in God, in the judgment, in justice, 
right. Still, though we consider him mad in taking up the line 
of action he did, which meant spatter of brains and writhing of 
bowels for “blown-up millions,” nevertheless it is clear that he 
had some “crazy trust” in God knows what, his star, that led 
him on. 
Be a Napoleon, and yet disbelieve? 


Absurd! So ever. The believers are the builders, Doubt does 
not work, cannot work. A man for his soul’s health must make 
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his way toward certainties and convictions. And the great count 
in favor of the Christian’s faith is that it brings out of man the 
best there is in him. Moreover, the soul is so constituted that it 
cannot remain fixed in doubt as to God and the good of life and 
duty and destiny. We refuse the call of Christ, and start on a 
life of unbelief, and, 


Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset-touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 

A chorus-ending from Euripides— 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears, 

As old and new at once as nature's self, 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul, 

Take hands and dance there, a fantastic ring, 
Round the ancient idol—on his base again— 
The grand Perhaps. We look on helplessly. 


The old misgivings have swept in upon us from a new quarter. 
We now doubt our doubt. Perhaps God is, and perhaps he is the 
good God, and is working in a way beyond our thought, and per- 
haps the truest word ever spoken of him may be Christ’s word. 


Why may not his way be the true way ? 

Is the young man certain that he has the best possible point 
of view from which to sweep the spiritual landscape with his 
eyes? Perhaps another approach would change the look of things. 
Besides, why does not Gigadibs live out his life consistently? His 
skepticism strikes at the very roots of morality. Is not this law, 
which says, “Thou shalt not steal, nor kill, nor lust,” a human 
contrivance? Why obey it? why not go the whole length? Why 
obey the simpler command and yet withhold obedience from the 
higher, when both the lower and the higher alike sweep out be- 
yond our power to track or comprehend? This grand simple 
youth—after all, is he as consistent as he thinks? 

Gigadibs is evidently worsted in the sword-play, and is on 
the ground. But he yields stubbornly. He cannot understand 
why faith is so difficult, or why so beset by doubt. Then the 
bishop elaborately works out Browning’s thought that it is thus 
we receive the finest discipline of the soul. That makes a man— 
a man worth something. 
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God stoops o’er his head, 
Satan looks up between his feet—both tug— 
He’s left, himself, i’ the middle: the soul wakes 
And grows. Prolong that battle through his life 
And you get a man with goodly thews of soul. 


It is not necessary to follow Blougram’s reasoning into all 
of its ramifications, for much of it arises from his desire to 
justify his own life and the creed of Hildebrand. I have given 
that which bears clearly on such lives as that of Gigadibs. The 
bishop does make a telling argument for faith by showing its 
fruitfulness. Did not Christianity meet the needs of the human 
heart, its aspirations, its hopes, its loves, its sorrows, it could 
not abide two generations. It has swept the earth in an increas- 
ing triumph because it has fitted into human need and has carried 
the soul of humanity aloft to the noblest achievements. Blougram 
fails, however, sufficiently to respect the young man’s craving 
for pure truth and for absolute sincerity. He browbeats after 
the manner of his kind, yet it is all in character. It is not his 
to question, but to command. Besides, the dear man has stifled 
so many convictions in his own case, and has so often played a 
part for the sake of worldly circumstance, that we should not 
expect him to recognize such claims. What we need to keep 
clearly in mind is this: young Gigadibs is in doubt because 
of failure to think far enough, to grasp the nature of the 
truth he is trying to apprehend, to get a right point of view. 
And the wrongness of such a noncommittal life is seen in its moral 
fruitlessness. A man’s power is as his faith, not as his uncer- 
tainties. Let not Gigadibs and his kind cause us to lose faith in 
the better country. See that such are sick souls to be cured. But 
Browning takes greater delight in putting the good bishop to con- 
fusion. All the way through you feel the author is laughing at 
the worldly wisdom of the shrewd ecclesiastic. At the end he 
puts the key into the hand of the reader: 


Over his wine so smiled and talked his hour 
Sylvester Blougram 


With Gigadibs the literary man, 
Who played with spoons, explored his plate’s design, 
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And ranged the olive stones about its edge, 
While the great bishop rolled him out a mind 
Long crumpled, till creased consciousness lay smoothed, 


“For Blougram, he believed, say, half he spoke.” 


Gigadibs, who represents a large class to-day, does not believe 
in the better country because he lacks in intellectual earnestness, 
is superficial, dilettant. 

Let us turn for a moment to look more closely at Blougram, 
who certainly is one of the great creationss of the nineteenth cen- 
tury literature. Dowden says of him: “He is delightfully frank 
and delightfully subtle; concealing himself by self-disclosure ; 
opulent in ideas; shifting the pea of truth dexterously under the 
three gilded thimbles; blandly condescending and amiably con- 
temptuous ; a little feline, for he allows his adversary a moment’s 
freedom to escape and then pounces upon him with his soft and 
furred claws; assured of his superiority in the game, and using 
only half his mind; fencing with one arm pinioned. . . . Why 
should not the nineteenth century of mundane comforts, of doubt 
troubled by faith and faith troubled by doubt, produce a new 
type—serious, yet humorous—in an episcopal Pascal-Mon- 
taigne?”’ It is the best characterization of the intellectual side 
of Blougram that I have seen. And if Blougram is nothing else, 
he is a brainy bishop, a match for any who may “oppugn” his 
life. Hear him. Gigadibs has hinted that the bishop’s influence 
is with the hoodlums rather than with the men and women of 
discernment. The bishop scorns the insinuation, and replying: 


You, for example, clever to a fault, 

The rough and ready man who write apace, 
Read somewhat seldomer—think perhaps even less— 
You disbelieve! Who wonders, and who cares? 
Lord So-and-So, his coat bedropped with wax, 
All Peter’s chains about his waist, his back 
Brave with the needlework of Noodledom— 
Believes! Again, who wonders and who cares? 
But I, the man of sense and learning too, 

The able to think yet act, the this, the that, 

I, too, believe at this late time of day! 

Enough; you see I need not fear contempt. 
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Blougram well knows his part—knows that a bishop need not be 


a fool or knave 
When there’s a thousand diamond weights between. 

But Blougram’s swiftness and strength of intellect serve to make 
more apparent his moral shortcomings; ‘his lack of earnestness, 
honesty, real faith, moral aspiration. Blougram is indeed no 
stupid. No more is he a seer, He is a priest and a man of 
affairs at the same time—one, however, who in his scramble for 
things has let things make the best of him. He has come to think 
more of his barns than of his soul. He represents the second type 
to which we have referred: those for whom the better country lies 
far—amiable, corpulent, worldly, ease-loving, place-seeking, spirit- 
ually foundered Blougram! The chief thing about him, that 
over which he revels as a miser over his pots of gold daily poured 
out into this hungry hands, is his worldly circumstances, his visible 
success, the world’s acclaim. He does not say there is no “better 
country,” but he is in no haste to get there: 


I am at ease now, friend; worldly in this world, 
I take and like its way of life. 


He indeed recognizes the existence of the “better country,” but 
is well satisfied with this and believes immensely and absolutely 
in his body, listening ever to its every word. He makes out a 
good case for faith as against his skeptical guest, but he believes 
not because faith fruits in peace, and joy, and love, and spiritual 
strength, but because it has brought him the bishop’s palace, and 
purple, ease, power over others, estimation of men, Greek busts, 
Venetian paintings, books bound in gold, the ability to travel 

With ten mules to the carriage, and a bed 

Slung inside, 
with dukes petitioning to kiss his ring; and then, besides, leisure 
for various pursuits that may strike his whim. And, mark you, 
this man Blougram is no Oriental prince, but a disciple of the 
lowly Jesus, who had not where to lay his head! But do not say, 
“Poor Jesus!” That isn’t it. It is, “Poor Blougram!” He has 
esteemed the treasures of Egypt greater riches than the reproach 
of Christ. He has parted from the goodly company of prophets 
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and martyrs. Verily he has his reward, but the poor fool does 
not know that he has missed the main chance; at any rate, he 
does not care. Some have resented Browning’s thus representing 
a bishop, but was it not the poet’s thought to make this common 
folly seem altogether foolish and hideous? So he takes one who 
certainly had every chance in the world to know that life is better 
than raiment. What is there that a man can trade his soul for 
without losing ¢ 

Do we ask ourselves: “But is it a sin to succeed, to win 
power, to gain wealth? Should not faith lead to material pros- 
perity as well as to spiritual strength?’ That is not the question. 
There should be no difficulty at this point. Doubtless not a few 
persons win success who do not lose their souls. Doubly blessed 
are they. Browning would not think of raising such a question. 
What Blougram has done, and millions of others before him, is 
this: he has counted his trading of his soul for the world a fine 
bargain. And this temptation to take tthe flesh pots of Egypt 
in preference to the “better counry,” though a common one, is 
wonderfully subtle and powerful. It is hard always to keep 
one’s loins girt. It is easy to become so absorbed in earthly pur- 
suits that we shall forget to keep oil in the spirit’s lamp. Why 
remain pilgrims on earth? Is Vanity Fair such a bad place after 
all? After a while we shall press on to the Heavenly City, whose 
builder and maker is God. If we may trust Jesus, yes; and 
common observation, the history of the soul, is often this: power, 
place, money—these are gained; they feed the soul’s lust for 
things until that lust becomes dominant, controlling; meanwhile, 
the desire for the “better country” grows feebler and feebler, 
until at last it becomes exhausted. That is why it is hard for 
those that have riches to make the “better country.” They have 
the temptation, common to rich and poor, to covet. But besides 
that, they have the added temptation that arises out of possession. 
No! it is not a sin to succeed. It is not necessarily a sin. It 
may be. Success may be a poor thing. There are many who 
pay too much for it. Let us not quibble: there are millions to-day, 
as there were in the days of Christ, who cram their barns while 
their souls starve, and as many more who barter their souls to 
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find out that the devil has not delivered even the earthly goods 
promised. Honor, integrity, right, justice, mercy, human souls, 
are sold in the market every day for loaves and fishes. Bishop 
Blougram is a high representative of this class. Rich in intellect, 
in power, in earthly goods, he is nevertheless a spiritual pauper. 

How weak is Gigadibs; how poor the bishop! How far 
above either the man in whose heart burns a deathless desire for 
the “better country,” who ever presses toward that goal, if need 
be, through fire and sword. The doubters are not the doers. The 
world owes no great debt to the Blougrams. Indeed, the Blou- 
grams will see to that. The believers are ever the builders. It 
is the man of faith, the man who believes in God, in the essential 
goodness of the universe, in the glory of life, that subdues king- 
doms, works righteousness, fights valiantly, endures the fagots 
and the dungeons and fills the night with the Lord’s songs. 
Bishop Blougram’s Apology is Hebrews, chapter 11, turned into 
modern poetry and adapted to present-day life. The message lies 
clear through the poem, but lest by some strange oversight the 
reader may misread, and that all may see the sordidness of the soul 
_ that has sold its birthright, Browning makes Blougram confess 
that the man in whose heart is the desire for the “better country” 
is the supreme man. Hear him: 


There are exceptional 
And privileged great natures that dwarf mine: 
A zealot with a mad ideal in reach, 
A poet just about to print his ode, 
A statesman with a scheme to stop this war, 
An artist whose religion is his art— 


such men 
Carry the fire; all things grow warm to them; 
Their drugget’s worth my purple. They beat me. 


This is the third person of the poem: the man of faith. His 
drugget is worth all the episcopal and princely purple in the 
world. His heart is not like the waves driven and tossed, unstable 
in all its ways. He is not forever chasing up and down the world 
in search for his soul. Nor is he a hireling. He has refused the 
pleasures of sin, the riches of Egypt, the lust of the eyes, the 
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pride of life. Before his enraptured vision shine the spires of 
that city whose builder and maker is God. He may be a pilgrim 
on the earth, like Abraham; an outcast, like Moses; a despised 
shepherd, like Amos; like his Master, he may not have where to 
lay his head; he may be counted as the offscouring of the earth, 
or he may be a candidate sure of the martyr’s crown. It matters 
not. In his heart burns the fire of God, and spite of all the un- 
toward circumstances of life he fills the world with melody and 
the hearts of men with loftiest aspiration. 

Browning is right. This is the supreme man. The New 
Testament seer is right. The doer is this man of faith. Empires, 
industries, literatures, religions, spring out of his brain and heart. 
He alone is capable of the “heights of nobleness, depths of devo- 
tion, lengths of endurance, breadths of sympathy,” which the life 
of the world daily calls for. He may not know the Almighty 
unto perfection; he perhaps has not solved all mystery and 
fathomed all the meaning of life; but he sees some things clearly 
and he trusts God. He is not forever asking, “What do I get out 
of this?’ He knows there are some things in every generation, 
and in every neighborhood, and in every life, that need to be done 
to keep the world from being swallowed up of hell! And he 
knows that these things are never paid for in the coin of the 
market place. He is above the itch for pleasure, the lust for 
reward. His purpose is his pleasure and his reward. He cheer- 
fully struggles against wrong and kindles in the hearts of his 
fellows his own desire for the “better country.” And he and his 
kind are the Torch-Bearers, the Path-Finders, the Master Spirits. 
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Art. III.—THE DOGMATIZATION OF “EVOLUTION” 


Tue recent Darwinian anniversary was widely celebrated by 
the world’s savants. The brilliant addresses, essays, and reviews 
which it evoked, and which have later found their way into print, 
have called renewed attention to the deep significance of Darwin’s 
work and the permanence of his influence on the course of modern 
thought. The volumes so produced are most welcome, for the 
literature of the subject with which they deal had become tire 
somely voluminous and bewildering. The press had been pouring 
forth a tumbling succession of treatises embodying facts newly 
observed, experiments newly conducted, theories newly fledged, 
headlong guesses, criticisms more or less well grounded, idealistic 
sneers, and jubilant announcements of sweeping reaction of senti- 
ment, heterogeneous enough to confuse the sanest mind. The 
flood was becoming too deep to ford and too full of cross currents 
to be breasted by the stoutest swimmer. The nontechnical reader 
may, therefore, well rejoice to find it comfortably and securely 
bridged by competent hands. For these volumes furnish a kind 
of authoritative supplement to and culmination of a discussion 
which greatly needed clarification and summation. They con- 
tain, in a word, the ripest conclusions of current scholarship upon 
the central topic in question as voiced by representative explorers 
in the widest and most diverse fields of human inquiry. 

At two points, at least, these deliverances will be as surpris- 
ing and disappointing to many as they are nevertheless emphatic. 
Treatises announcing the “Collapse of Evolution” and rejoicing 
over the “Death-bed of Darwinism,” have of late attracted much 
attention and won much confidence, but the eminent scholars here 
represented seem wholly oblivious of such “collapse” and shed 
no tears over any such “death-bed.” They are uniformly enthusi- 
astic, instead, in declaring that “evolution” is now a fixed article 
of faith, securely and finally authenticated. They interpose, to 
be sure, some minor reservations and qualifications, and differ 
as to some insignificant matters of detail, but as to the main issue 
they are in absolute accord. They seem, indeed, to have reached 
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that stage of unhesitating confidence long since predicted by Pro- 
fessor LeConte. They are no more ashamed to be called, in the 
broad sense, “evolutionists” than to be sneered at as “gravita- 
tionists.” They agree, furthermore, without exception, in point- 
ing to Darwin’s Origin of Species as the pivotal center on which 
the whole “evolution” movement of thought has turned. His 
primacy is recognized in that he was not only the first to give 
a firm footing to the idea of “evolution,” but the first to inaugu- 
rate, or at least to give dominance to, the “evolution method”— 
the only method worthy to be called truly “scientific.” Such 
is the verdict which the twentieth century renders as embodying 
the “conclusion of the whole matter,” and it cannot be denied that 
it is a formidable thing to encounter. For the tribunal which 
utters it may be reckoned as, in a certain sense, official. Its con- 
stituents are men of preeminent rank in their various spheres 
and are of unimpeachable candor and capacity as thinkers. Their 
conclusions are also based upon and buttressed by a prodigious 
wealth of testimony gathered from the widest and most multi- 
farious fields of research. Evolution cannot, then, be super- 
ciliously dismissed as a whimsical conceit, a wanton dream, having 
no solid reality within it or behind it. 

And yet, in view of certain anomalies in the history of 
opinion, especially as emphasized by some peculiar features of 
the present case, it cannot be considered either disrespectful or 
perverse to hesitate in accepting even so positive and harmonious 
a decision as bringing an “end of controversy.” No field of inquiry 
is more obscure than that which covers the sources of human 
belief. The footprints of the race in pursuit of truth have been 
as tortuous, capricious, and often as perversely wrong, as those of 
the Children of Israel in the wilderness. The cherished faiths 
of one generation have been scouted as superstitions by the next. 
Venerable traditions, uncontradicted at last as they had been 
unverified at first, have nevertheless of themselves melted away 
into empty azure. In successive eras school after school of philos- 
ophy has become dominant, each in turn laboriously tearing to 
tatters the web of theory which its predecessor had as laboriously 
wrought. Ever and anon some colossal] Nebuchadnezzar has be- 
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stridden the mental world and set up an “image of gold” before 
which, overwhelmed by the uproar of “cornet, flute, harp, sack- 
but, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of music,” the multitude 
has “fallen down and worshiped.” And then at times great land- 
slides of opinion have occurred, sweeping away or burying out 
of sight the accumulated conclusions of agelong thinking. Still 
more remarkable, their origin seems as unaccountable as their 
range is vast and their vehemence irresistible; for, like other 
landslides, they are traceable to no more adequate occasion than 
the loosening of a pebble or the shout of a shepherd boy. Good 
Bishop Butler was so perplexed by the seeming irrationality of 
these eccentric phenomena that he soberly questioned whether 
whole peoples or groups of people might not become simultaneously 
insane. He was one of the most discriminating of observers as 
well as one of the sanest of thinkers and most cautious of writers. 
Startling as is his statement, it is not likely that he would have 
confessed that he had spoken “in haste,” as did the psalmist when 
he made the extravagant assertion that “all men are liars.” Mr. 
Balfour, beset by like puzzling lack of intelligible basis for wide 
spread and rapid change of belief, seems inclined to the conclu- 
sion that the bulk of human opinion is first imposed by authority 
and then communicated by contagion. In his acute work the 
Foundations of Belief he remarks that “the power of authority 
is never more subtle and effective than when it produces a psycho 
logical atmosphere or climate . . . favorable to the life of certain 
modes of belief, unfavorable, and even fatal, to the life of others.” 
In these “climates” the “acceptance of some opinions and the 
rejection of others” becomes as automatic and reasonless as “the 
processes of digestion.” This is not the first recognition of the 
reality and potency of these epidemics of dogmatism. Glanvil, 
in the seventeenth century, had already observed them and given 
them the very same name—“climates of opinion.” Walter 
Bagehot in his Physics and Polities elaborately discusses the sub- 
tle processes through which a kind of hypnotic mastery over the 
popular mind is reached. A conservative instinct at first resents 
any proposed change of opinion; for “one-of the greatest pains 
in human nature is the pain of a new idea, It is, as common 
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people say, so ‘upsetting’; it makes you think that, after all, 
your favorite notions may be wrong, your firmest beliefs ill- 
founded.” But then comes the imitative impulse, and “the main 
seat of the imitative part of our nature is our belief, and the 
causes predisposing us to believe this or disinclining us to believe 
that are among the obscurest parts of our nature.” Meantime 
an indolent passivity of mind refuses to contend, preferring rather 
to float with the tide, and “every idea vividly set before us soon 
appears to us to be true, unless we keep up our perception of the 
arguments which prove it untrue and voluntarily coerce our minds 
to remember its falsehood. ‘Al) clear ideas are true’ was for 
ages a philosophical maxim, and though no maxim can be more 
unsound, none can be more exactly conformable to human nature.” 
To all these agencies are to be added the pressure of social contact 
and its demand of conformity as a condition of continued har 
mony. “Scarcely anyone can help yielding to the current in- 
fatuation of his sect or party . . . he has lived in an atmosphere 
of infectious belief, and he has inhaled it.” Again, the over- 
shadowing force of a great personality is not to be overlooked. 
“This is the principal mode in which the greatest minds of the 
age produce their effect. They set the tone which others take 
and the fashion which they use.” Finally, dissent becomes dis- 
graceful and intolerable and the tyranny of the new faith becomes 
complete. “Experience shows how incredibly difficult it is to get 
men really to encourage the principle of originality. . . . Men 
are too fond of their own life, too credulous of the completeness 
of their own ideas, too angry at the pain of new thoughts, to be 
able to bear easily with a changing existence; or else, having new 
ideas, they want to enforce them on mankind—to make them 
heard and admitted and obeyed before, in simple competition with 
other ideas, they would ever be so naturally.” 

But does not the hunger for solid fact, which nature study 
characteristically demands and breeds, lift its votaries into a 
higher realm, free from the intrusion of such cyclonic perturba- 
tions of judgment? Frequent, sometimes indignant, protests to 
that effect are heard. But no higher authority need be appealed 
to, in this connection, than that of Professor Huxley. He was at 
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once the foremost of Mr. Darwin’s champions and the most 
enthusiastic eulogist of the “scientific method” connected with his 
name. Reviewing the circumstances attending the change of atti- 
tude of the “church scientific” toward the Darwinian hypothesis 
—first denouncing it as rank heresy and then speedily adopting 
it as pure orthodoxy—he pronounces it a “scientific volte face” 
of most extraordinary, if not paradoxical, character. Having first 
interposed a protest against the mischievous work of certain head- 
long “Uhlans” of science whose occasional “strategic movements 
to the rear” are naturally interpreted as a “battle lost by science,” 
he adds the broadly significant confession that “the error is too 
often justified by the effects of the irrepressible tendency, which 
men of science share with all other sorts of men known to me, to 
be impatient of that wholesome state of mind—suspended judg- 
ment; to assume the objective truth of speculations which, from 
the evidence in their favor, can have no claim to be more than 
working hypotheses. . . . Science moves slowly to the conquest 
of new worlds.” Accepting this sage counsel from so imperious 
a counselor, ought we not to lapse into a state of “suspended judg- 
ment” before accepting, as the gift of a kind of cyclone, a con- 
clusion which, according to its own canons of authentication, could 
not arrive except through a slowly steadfast process of evolution? 

The Origin of Species was first published in 1859. Fifty 
years may seem long to the individual, but it covers scarcely a 
pulse-beat in the life of the race. It surely allows scant space 
for the hardening of a timidly advanced “working hypothesis” 
into an oracularly announced, if not intolerant, dogma. The 
permanent “survival of the fittest” could scarcely have issued 
from so brief a “struggle for life” in an age-long rivalry of 
opinion. It is true that, among the ideas long knocking at the door 
for world-acceptance, that dimly lurking behind the term “evolu- 
tion” has, under various guises, been most persistent. But it has 
been as persistently and indignantly repelled as an impostor. Can 
it be that it has suddenly put on its true raiment and entitled 
itself to be welcomed and installed in the place of honor as the 
true, but hitherto unrecognized, master of the house? Professor 
Osborn, in his learned work From the Greeks to Darwin, has traced 
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with rare patience and skill, through the pages of philosopher 
and poet alike, the evidence that a like vision has incessantly 
haunted the mind and that the effort to define its outline and per- 
suade others of its reality has been as incessantly impotent. He 
might, with equal justice, have cited the utterances of theologians, 
among Whom the same notion is often recurrent. Among these, 
Augustine suggested, in the fifth century, that the “present lies 
hid in the past” even as the “tree in its seed.” Nicolas de Cusa, 
in the fifteenth century, anticipated the current use of the very 
word in question, describing a “line” as the “evolution of a point.” 
Stillingfleet, in the seventeenth century, insisted on the existence 
of a “seminal principle” in nature, from whence all “living crea- 
tures” proceed, and Isaac Watts, in the eighteenth century, ven- 
tured beyond his better-known sphere as a hymnologist to specu- 
late on the same theme. In an article entitled “The Laws of 
Nature Sufficient for the Production of Animals and Vegetables” 
he urged that “it is unphilosophical, and not very honorable to 
the Deity, to say that the rules of natural motion which he hath 
established are not sufficient for the hourly and necessary pur- 
poses and effects of Providence. ... It is not derogatory to 
represent the great engine of this visible world as moving onward 
in its appointed course without the continual imposure of his 
hand. This would be required ten thousand times every hour; 
for there is not a moment passes that millions of creatures are 
not formed.” It may be safely admitted that such an instinctive 
and persistent drift of speculative outreach toward a single point 
of the compass strongly indicates a glimpse of somewhat ahead 
worth seeking, but the road from “somewhat” to “what” may still 
be long and uncertain. The speck on the ‘horizon is obvious 
enough ; but it is yet to be seen whether it will prove a merchant- 
man, a Dreadnought, an iceberg, or the headland of a continent. 
Columbus had not discovered vaster America when he landed on 
insignificant San Salvador. A nebulous glimpse of fragmentary 
truth, if mistaken for full vision of the whole, may block mental 
progress and leave us in possession of a pitiful caricature instead 
of the reality. However vast may be the range of physical 
phenomena fitly summarized in “short hand” under the term 
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“evolution,” it still remains, as to the universe at large, only, as 
the Marquis of Salisbury characterized it, a “comfortable word, 

. one of those indefinite words from time to time vouchsafed 
to humanity which have the gift of alleviating so many perplexi- 
ties and masking so many gaps in our knowledge.” For, aside 
from the still acknowledged difficulty in defining the exact nature 
and significance of the process referred to, it is not yet quite cer- 
tain what it is that is evolving or being evolved.” We would not 
be lacking in respect for the “judicial temper” of the “scientific” 
mind, nor undervalue the worth of the “assured results” reached 
by the “scientific method,” but we cannot ignore the blunt reversal 
of judgment in our day concerning the “assured results’ of fifty 
years ago. Louis Agassiz may fairly be accepted as representative 
of the “scientific” sentiment of that day. He was exceptionally 
diligent, patient, clear-headed, and well-informed as an explorer of 
natural phenomena. He, in common with his “scientific” contem- 
poraries, had almost no faith in the potency of “resident forces.” 
He reckoned it incredible that any earthly conditions whatever, ex- 
ternal or internal, could have brought about those variations in 
form and feature which mark the divers segments of the human 
race. He pointed to the Egyptian monuments and the persistence 
of race-types already established, and there delineated as con- 
clusive evidence that centuries could not give space for such 
divergence, and that there must have been “special centers of crea- 
tion” for each. If this be extravagant, how enormous has since 
been the sweep of the pendulum of “scientific” opinion to the 
opposite extreme. The chief representatives of the guild of nature- 
students of to-day beg us to believe that her native powers are 
competent not only to produce varieties of the race, but the 
race itself, together with all living things, from formless proto- 
plasm. “Nature is able to produce all things without the help 
of the gods,” said Professor Tyndall, quoting and indorsing 
Lucretius. It appears, then, that like phenomena carefully 
studied and interpreted by calmly “judicial” minds of the highest 
type, at an interval of a half century, suggest conclusions directly 
opposite. The same critical acumen which on “scientific” grounds 
then discarded as incredible the notion of the “Descent of Man” 
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from a single human pair, now unhesitatingly affirms his “descent” 
from an “arboreal, pointed-eared progenitor.” It then thought 
the overcredulity of the simple-hearted believer in the biblical 
record ridiculous because he failed to “strain out the gnat” of 
Adamic origin. It now reckons equally ridiculous the incredulity 
that hesitates to gulp down the “camel” of ape ancestry. 

It is true that men’s eyes have ranged wider and looked 
deeper as the years have gone on, but new facts have brought 
new problems, often more perplexing than the old. If interpre- 
tation of the few facts was so questionable, can their multiplica- 
tion make it less difficult? With each new enlargement of vision, 
through microscope or telescope, the universe grows apace and 
its riddhe becomes harder to read. The key that might unlock 
Darwin’s narrow problem cannot safely be relied on as the 
“master-key” of all things. It is a long road from the possibility 
suggested in a “working hypothesis” through the probability 
attaching to a popularly accepted theory, to the certainty required 
of a fixed dogma. For that certainty we must still wait patiently. 
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Art. IV.—FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE 


Among the individual spiritual forces of modern England a 
high place belongs to Frederick Denison Maurice. He was born 
in the first decade of the nineteenth century. His work was be 
gun in what Tulloch has called “one of the most vital epochs in the 
history of English religious thought.” The religious indifference 
and intellectual despair of the eighteenth century were followed 
in the first half of the nineteenth century by a great awakening. 
The new ideas in science, the enthusiasm in religious and social 
reforms, were unmistakable signs of a new spirit abroad. It was 


the period of which Wordsworth has said: 


Joy was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven. 


The mere mention of the names of Coleridge, John Stuart Mill, 
Carlyle, Newman, Kingsley, and Robertson is suggestive of the 
tremendous significance of the time. The modification of re 
ligious opinions had set in with great energy. The reaction from 


deism in the Wesleyan revival and in the evangelical movement in 
the Church of England did not solve the thought-problems which 
religion faced. The failure of the Oxford movement and the 
waning power of the evangelical revival were followed by another 
wave of skepticism—a skepticism quite different, however, from 
that of the eighteenth century. It was the skepticism of honest 
doubt. It was not born in intellectual despair, but under the 
strife of new ideas. The early writings of Carlyle, the poems of 
Clough, the bitter struggles of Kingsley and Robertson with doubt, 
the divine despair which breathes in Matthew Arnold—all witness 
to the intellectual turmoil and spiritual unrest of the time. It 
was a period when men did not find in the church the truth upon 
which they could rest in certainty, so they were driven into the 
wilderness by their own spiritual hunger for the truth. The re- 
ligious problem then was how to bridge the chasm between the 
intellect and living Christian experience; in other words, how to 
bring Christian experience within the sphere of the intellect and 
to lift up the intellect into the higher atmosphere of spiritual re- 
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ligion. It was a time which needed a prophet of God with the in- 
tellectual grasp to command the higher minds of the day and. with 
spiritual vision to make men see the reality of divine things. Such 
a man was Frederick Denison Maurice. Of no one is it more 
true that the boy was father of the man. In his temper of 
mind, in his fundamental position, and in the dominant princi- 
ples of his life he was the same from the first to the last day of his 
career. 

In an unusual way his early surroundings tended to develop in 
the boy that earnestness of conviction, independence in judgment, 
and generous tolerance so nobly characteristic of the man. His 
home was the scene in miniature of the religious controversy in 
which he was to be so conspicuous for fifty years. His father was 
a Unitarian minister of the unaggressive type, much interested in 
political and social matters. His mother, a woman of strong in- 
dividuality and intense religious earnestness, was a gloomy Cal- 
vinist. Some of the sisters were members of the Church of 
England, others were dissenters. Out of this chaos of religious 
beliefs, he sought to find the underlying truth in each one. After 
a long struggle he found the principle of unity in belief in God as 
he is revealed in Jesus Christ; and this is at once the formative 
principle of Maurice’s theology and the practical guide in all his 
work. In his college life at Cambridge he gave promise of his 
exceptional career, but still more evident than his intellectual 
gifts was the spiritual elevation of his life. He was the soul of 
the Apostles’ Club at Cambridge, as Wesley was of the Holy Club 
at Oxford. He left Cambridge without graduating because he 
was unwilling to subscribe to the thirty-nine articles, The next 
few years he spent in London, as editor of the Atheneum and in 
the study of the law, revealing a great anxiety for spiritual de- 
velopment and no concern whatever for outward advancement. 
He writes to his mother in a vein of disappointment: “I seem to 
have been diving head-foremost all my life, getting glimpses of 
new lights, new truths, which I could sometimes almost believe 
were my own, but yet I was never practically governed by them.” 
At the age of twenty-six, after a period of spiritual depression 
and struggle, he decided to take orders in the Church of England 
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and enter Oxford. Much to the grief of his father, he was bap- 
tized as a member of the Church of England ; his only explanation 
of his rebaptism being that he was directed by the Holy Spirit. 

As an undergraduate student at Oxford he met Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Elgin, with whom in later years he developed a close 
intimacy. When he entered Oxford the Anglican movement, un- 
der Newman, Pusey, and Keble, was at the height of its. influence, 
but-his spiritual insight was too profound and his grasp of the 
truth too broad to be molded by it. His Oxford training un- 
doubtedly increased his appreciation of the historic church of 
which he was always a most loyal member, But he was as far 
from being a High Churchman as he was from being a rationalist, 
He found the key to the religious problems not in an infallible 
church or in infallible reason, but in the love of God and the son- 
ship of men revealed in Jesus Christ. His Cambridge training 
broadened his views, while Oxford increased his idealism. Arthur 
Hallam wrote of him, while a student at Oxford: “The effect 
which he produces upon the minds of men will be felt directly and 
indirectly in the age that is upon us.” 

His curacy near Leamington, the chaplainship of Grey’s 
Hospital, London, and Lincoln’s Inn, his professorship at King’s 
College, his ministry at Saint Peter’s, in London, and the chair of 
moral philosophy in Cambridge comprise his record of public life. 
Searcely any clergyman of equal importance in the history of re 
ligious thought failed to attain higher dignity in the church. He 
eared nothing for official recognition. His one ambition was to 
serve the church. He was more than indifferent; he was strongly 
opposed to promotion. When urged to become a candidate for the 
principalship of King’s College, he wrote to Archdeacon Hare: 
“Tf ever I am to do anything for the church it must be in some 
subordinate position.” A deanery or a canonry had no attractions 
for him whatever. But our chief interest in Maurice lies not in 
events of his outward life, but in him as a teacher of religious 
truth. He was preeminently a modern prophet. He entered upon 
his career with the conviction that God had sent him upon a spe- 
cial mission. More than any other teacher of this time, he seemed 
to be possessed with the certainty of the being of God and of his 
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relation to men. To him no knowledge was so certain and no fact 
of life so unquestionable as a man’s relation to God. So strong 
was his sense of the reality of unseen things, so profound his con- 
viction of spiritual truth, so manifest his fellowship with Christ, 
that his faith spread by a sort of contagion. In the directness of 
his spiritual converse with God and in his confidence in the 
divine revelation to men he is like the old Hebrew prophets; he 
spoke not about God, but through him God spoke to men. The 
struggle of the day was between atheism and Christ. As Kingsley 
has said, “Men were despairing of their religion and of the social 
life of the country.” Maurice met this despair not with theo- 
logical statements ebout God, but with a belief in God and with 
an intense conviction that God has revealed himself in Jesus 
Christ. He was at once the most humble of men and the most 
confident in the utterance of his message from God to men. He 
was utterly indifferent to his own fame, social position, or per- 
sonal advantage, because he was “wholly occupied with the great 
truths of God, of which he was the recipient.” “Of all men of his 
age,” says Professor Tulloch, “he realized God most vividly.” 
Not simply in his personal religious experience, but his whole 
horizon of life, ecclesiastical, national, domestic, educational, was 
bounded and illumined by God. As was said of Spinoza it may 
most truly be said of Maurice, “He was a God-intoxicated man.” 
Mr. Gladstone, describing him, applied to him the words from 
Dante, “A spiritual splendor.” Like Arnold of Rugby, the mind 
of Maurice seemed to be habitually under the influence of the 
Divine. His whole being was ‘interpenetrated with religion. He 
lived in “‘a deep conseiousness of the invisible world.” 

What of the teaching of this modern,prophet? The keynote 
of his theology was his intense belief in Jesus Christ as the re- 
vealer of God and the Redeemer of men. His attitude toward 
the church and the Bible, toward all ethical and social problems, 
and, above all, toward the living men around him, grows out of 
the belief that God is the Father of all men; that Christ is the 
spiritual head of humanity The theology of Maurice is pre- 
eminently Christo-centric. He looked at every man not, like the 
Calvinists, as merely a fallen creature, but as a child of God in 
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Jesus Christ. The very heart of his theology is in these words to 
his mother: “Dearest mother, you long to believe yourself in 
Christ, but you are afraid to do so because you think there is some 
experience that you are in him necessary to warrant that belief, 
You have this warrant for believing yourself in Christ, that you 
cannot do one loving act, you cannot obey one of God’s commands, 
you cannot pray or hope or love, if you are not in him. There is 
the greatest difference between the believer and the unbeliever. 
But the difference is not about the fact of being in Christ, but in 
belief of the fact. Those who disbelieve it walk after the flesh. 
They do not believe that they are joined to an almighty Lord of life, 
one who is nearer than their own flesh. The truth is that every 
man is in Christ. The condemnation of every man is that he will 
not own the truth.” In short, Maurice’s main contention is that 
man as man is the child of God, and that God has communication 
with his children as close and satisfying as the converse of friend 
with friend. He based his belief in the divinity of Jesus Christ 
not chiefly upon the Bible proof texts, but upon the cry of the 
human heart for such a revelation of God as only an eternal Son 
can make. The fundamental principle of Maurice’s teaching is 
that every man is in Ohrist, that men are the children of God, and 
the task of the church is to make men conscious of their divine 
relationship and always realize it in their conduct. He had for 
the Bible the highest reverence. No man who believes in its 
absolute infallibility had for the Bible a higher reverence. He 
writes: “The Bible becomes more sacred to me the more I read 
it. I have no sympathy with its arraigners, even too little with its 
critics, yet I feel compelled to stand against those who turn it into 
a god.” He did not regard the Bible as.a “Collection of Dogmatic 
Writings,” but as the record of the revelation of God. He re- 
garded the church as the institution which bears witness to the 
spiritual life of man; baptism as the sacrament by which we claim 
our vital relation to Christ, not as a mechanical act which produces 
a supernatural result ; and sin as our departure from our spiritual 
birthright in Christ. His conception of salvation, his philosophy 
of moral conduct, his theory of the church and of human society, 
begin and end with Christ. In one of his letters he writes: “I was 
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sent into the world that I might persuade men that they might 
recognize Christ as the center of their fellowship with each other, 
so that they might be united in their families, in their countries, 
and as men, not in schools and factions.” 

This teaching brought Maurice into the storm center of re- 
ligious controversy for a quarter of a century. The first great 
controversy which agitated his life was concerning the meaning of 
“eternal life.” He was accused by Dr. Jelf, the principal of 
King’s College, of being a Universalist, and after a hasty investi- 
gation was expelled from the college. He did not deny the pos- 
sibility of endless punishment of the wicked. He asserted that 
eternal signifies not endless, but a condition or state. The eternal 
things to him were the unseen things. The eternal life, according 
to his views, is the life which men know through the knowledge of 
fellowship with God. He never asserted that unbelievers are 
saved, but that the essence of eternal life is the forgiveness of sins, 
not the remission of penalty. The emphasis of his teaching was 
placed upon the importance of men finding and living now the 
eternal life. It is not strange that Maurice was thus misunder- 
stood if we consider the boldness with which he asserted that 
Christ is the essential ground of all life, and that every man, as a 
man, has a spiritual relation'to Christ. Mansel’s book, The Limits 
of Religious Thought, in which he contended that revelation does 
not reveal, seemed to Maurice to strike at the very root of the Chris- 
tian faith. While he was not able to match words with Mansel in 
logic, he saw clearly that his argument would: become the basis of 
agnosticism as it was proclaimed later by Spencer and Huxley. 
Mansel declared the knowledge of God to be impossible. Maurice 
affirmed that the incarnation was the perfect revelation of God. 
Notwithstanding the Bampton lectures were hailed with a tumult 
of applause from the religious press, and Mansel was honored with 
one of the metropolitan deaneries, Maurice contended with all thé 
conviction of his own mighty faith that revelation does reveal, 
and that God can be known. Maurice in his great book What Is 
Revelation ? “met Mansel,” as Doctor George A. Gordon declares 
in his book on Revelation and the Ideal, “with more insight into 
the ways of the Divine Mind in dealing with the human spirit 
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than in any other volume in the English tongue.” Professor A. V, 
G. Allen pronounces this controversy of Maurice and Mansel on 
“What Is Revelation?” the most significant one in the history of 
the church since Athanasius and the Arian controversy. 

The controversy with Bishop Colenso on biblical criticism 
deeply agitated Maurice. Colenso had long been his special 
friend. Maurice was indifferent to the minute details of his- 
torical criticism, but he was inexpressibly shocked by the con- 
clusions to which Colenso’s argument led—the denial of any sub- 
stantial truth in the narrative of the Pentateuch. He writes with 
evident emotion these caustic words: “To have a quantity of 
criticism about the dung in the Jewish camp and the division of 
a hare’s foot thrown in my face, when I was satisfied that the 
Jewish history had been the mightiest witness to the people for a 
living God against the dead dogmas of priests, was more shock- 
ing to me than I can describe.” Colenso was hailed by the populace 
as the apostle of free thought ; but Maurice continued to declare his 
faith, firm in “the conviction that the solitary Man upon the cross 
is always stronger than the surrounding crowds of soldiers and 
priests.” 

One prominent feature of the writings of Maurice is his 
denunciation of systems and opinions as distinguished from 
principles and methods. There is no hope of understanding him 
unless this distinction is kept clearly in mind. He believes that 
truth is to be found in all systems, but that the party spirit is apt 
to obscure the truth. He believed that every man had the faculty 
for receiving the highest spiritual truth, and that God was con- 
stantly revealing himself to men. His warning, therefore, was 
always against the danger of substituting devotion to a system for 
earnest search for the living truth. The vital question with him 
was never the truth of the High Church or Low Church or Broad 
Church Party as against the others, but What will meet the needs 
of men in their struggle toward the light? What will take hold 
upon the foundations of life? He cared nothing for opinions ; he 
cared everything for vital faith, under whatever form. With his 
unsparing denunciations of systems and opinions he combined a 
high appreciation of the creeds and articles of faith. But his 
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enthusiasm for creeds was because he found in them an expression 
of the vital faith of the church in all ages, not the complete and 
final statement of Christian faith. He revered the creeds because 
they set forth the supreme divine facts as objects of men’s faith. 
But he insisted upon no exact standard for the interpretation of 
the creeds and articles, only upon their value as an expression of 
and a guide to living faith. As an expression of the enduring 
faith of the church, he pronounced the creeds, and with unwonted 
emphasis ; as a label of a set of opinions, inclusive of all Christian 
truth, he would deny every word in them. Maurice was always 
a loyal and enthusiastic churchman, but his attitude toward the 
church and its sacraments and rites must always be interpreted 
from the standpoint of a living faith in God. So strong are some 
of his statements about the church and its services that as keen a 
writer as Julia Wedgewood has claimed him as a High Church- 
man. But he protested most vigorously against the efforts of 
Newman and his party to enthrone the doctrines of the church as 
authoritative dogmas, and thus keep the world always in a condi- 
tion of childhood. Pusey and Keble believed that God had re- 
vealed himself only in the rites of the church. Maurice declared 
every man in his own mind and conscience to be the subject of the 
knowledge of God in Christ. With all his reverence for the his- 
toric institutions of the church, he never tried, as did Newman, “to 
hold back the aggressive forces of the human intellect.” He had 
a strong hatred of priestly assumption. “He was the Jeremiah of 
his age, the priest who rose against the priesthood. Sacramental- 
ism was to him a vital truth; sacerdotalism, a detestable heresy.” 
He is commonly associated with the Broad Church Party. Even 
Professor Tulloch, in his admirable book on Religious Thought in 
the Nineteenth Century, characterizes him as a Broad Church- 
man. He undoubtedly held more in common with this school of 
thought than with any other. And yet he was in no true sense a 
Broad Churchman. He was as far away from the position of 
Doctor Jowett as he was from Cardinal Newman. So far as the 
name Broad Church designates a liberalism that deals in nega- 
tives, it was the farthest removed from the teachings of Maurice. 
He turned away from Unitarianism because of its barren negatives. 
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He “started from Christ as the great affirmation both of thought 
and life. Man comes to his highest consciousness in Christ; he 
finds his true place in society only in Christ.” This was his 
positive theology. The last words which he penned are an em- 
phatic protest against his name being associated with the Broad 
Church or with any other party. He stood outside all parties; 
his only allegiance was to the truth as God gave him to see the 
truth. 

Every student of Maurice will find another strange paradox. 
He was at the same time both tolerant and dogmatic. He was 
tolerant, most generously tolerant, of the views of others. His 
principle was always to think and let think. At the same time he 
was dogmatic in his teaching. But it was a dogmatism in form 
only; a dogmatism which was an expression of the certainty and 
intensity of his convictions. What he believed was to him certain, 
divine fact, admitting of no question. If he was dogmatic it was 
not a dogmatism born of narrowness, but it took its rise in the 
strength of positive principles which he considered absolute. 
What, then, of his theology? If we are looking for definite state- 
ments of belief in the form of propositions to be repeated, they are 
manifestly wanting. If we are looking for a logical system com- 
plete in its details, it is certainly not to be found. His teaching 
was severely criticized by every school of thought in his day. He 
was at variance with Calvinism from the outset of his ministry. 
He pronounced Arminianism “a feeble mixture.” His theology 
was certainly not Puritan, and in its emphasis at least it was not 
Pauline. He was not adequate in his treatment of sin and the 
atonement and conversion. God is not merely love, but law. Con- 
version is more than the acceptance of a fact. Sin is more than 
selfishness, it is rebellion. Redemption does not secure fellow- 
ship in Christ till men repent and believe. If theology is a “fixed 
science, with hard and fast propositions” whose form and content 
are alike unchangeable, Maurice must stand convicted at many 
points. But if it is the earnest effort of the inquiring mind of 
man to grasp and express the mind of the Master under the guid- 
ance of the Spirit of Christ, we may well give Maurice a place 
with the great theologians of the church. 
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No account of the work of Maurice would be adequate that 
did not inelude his service as a reformer. The Socialism of his 
day was avowedly anti-Ohristian. The working people were turn- 
ing away from the church, believing that the church had no in- 
terest in their welfare. In spite of the opprobrium which it 
brought upon him, he undertook to bring the social movement 
under the control of the Christian ideal. He did not attempt to 
reconstruct the forms of social life, nor to regenerate the com- 
munity by christening a new organization. He did give practical 
direction to the cooperative movement; he founded the working- 
man’s college; he founded Queen’s College, the first chartered in- 
stitution in England for the higher education of women; he or- 
ganized systematic charity, and established homes for girls, and in 
many other ways promoted the health and happiness of society. 
Matthew Arnold’s criticism is wholly unjust, that he spent his life 
“beating about the bush with deep emotion, but never started the 
hare.” But his greatest service to the working people was this: 
he spoke of eternal things in language that was intelligible and in 
a spirit that was attractive to the common people. Therefore they 
heard him gladly. While he drew to himself the greatest minds 
of his day, and profoundly influenced them, he had the same deep, 
sympathetic interest in the humblest man, an interest that was 
inspired by his great conviction that every man has the faculty for 
the highest spiritual knowledge and experience. The most dis- 
tinguished service which Maurice rendered was as a preacher, not 
as theologian, nor as reformer and educator. Whatever form his 
thoughts took, whether essay or lecture, they bore the impress and 
glowed with the spirit of the preacher. From the time of his 
ordination to the end of his life he was pouring out the treasures 
of his heart in testimony to the truth. His sermons lack the popu- 
lar quality of Robertson’s. His style was lacking in literary 
flexibility. He was also lacking in that healthy interest in the 
natural life of men in which Kingsley and Phillips Brooks were 
so rich. But in spite of his monotonous voice and his over- 
serious mood of mind, and the want of personal appeal, he was 
always an impressive preacher. His sermons breathed the divine 
breath and brought power and light to his hearers. 
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What was the great service which Maurice gave to the Chris- 
tian world? He did not do important creative work in theology. 
He did bring to religious thought a spiritual elevation which re 
deems religion from priestcraft and theology from cold intellec- 
tualism. His sympathy with all the intellectual movements of his 
day and his strong assertion of the rights of theology in the face 
of the arrogant claims of modern science did much toward secur- 
ing a rational standing ground for religion in a day that was hazy 
with a “low-breathed skepticism” and a formal theology. In an 
age when traditionalism and unbelief were blinding men’s minds 
to spiritual realities Maurice asserted the great truth of Christian 
idealism—man’s essential divinity in Jesus Christ—as the ra- 
tional basis of knowledge and of religion. The contribution which 
he made to philosophic and religious thought is not great. His 
books will not be read for their light upon our thought problems. 
But he did a greater thing. He held a few of the essential truths 
of the gospel in the white hight of his own hfe until they became 
effulgent for generations to come. He was not a religious pedant, 
but a spiritual prophet. He not only declared truth, he made it 
luminous. While he gave to the church no new conceptions of 
truth, he saw a few large truths so vividly, and proclaimed them 
so courageously, and applied them to life so energetically, that it 
seemed like a new revelation. And it was. He was the head of 
no party, the founder of no school of thought, but he was the in- 
spirer of Tennyson and Gladstone, Kingsley and Hughes, and a 
multitude of the common people whom no man can number. And 
he has done this immortal service because, as Canon Farrar has 
said, “He left the legacy of one of the purest, noblest, grandest 
characters which his generation has seen.” He was a simple- 
minded, humble man, full of human sympathy for others, while 
intensely occupied with eternal realities, so candid as to be devoid 
of caution, so strong in his convictions as to seem stern, so cour- 
ageous as to be fearless of the strong. He rose completely above 
the infirmity of ambition. He was railed at by the religious 
press and denounced by clerical dignitaries, and yet he was both 
just and generous. He was never swerved from his position by 
the clamor of the populace or by a “clerical stampede.” 
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He loved the world that hated him; the tear 
Which dropped upon his Bible was sincere. 
Assailed by scandal and the tongue of strife, 
His only answer was a blameless life. 


As Huber has said, “his whole being was drenched in Chris- 
tianity.” Many who knew him most intimately adopt the words 
of Archdeacon Hare: he was “incomparably the grandest example 
of human nature that it has ever been my happiness to know.” 
When the death summons came he calmly said, “I go to life, not 
death.” In his last breath he repeated the apostolic benediction, 
“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you.” 

An anecdote given on the authority of Lord Houghton is an 
admirable epitome of his life story and of the high character of 
his influence. When he was in the midst of his career five Cam- 
bridge men, with no special tie, were talking over a recent execu- 
tion, previous to which the chaplain of the prison had spent the 
whole day with the condemned man. All agreed that there were 
very few persons whose presence at such a time and for such an 
interval would not add a new horror to death. The conversation 
turned on the choice which each would make, in the last hours of 


his life, to accompany him to its verge, and it was agreed by all 
five that each should write the name of the person he would choose. 
The five papers when opened were found to contain a single 
name—the subject of this study. 
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Arr. V.—DANTE THE THEOLOGIAN 


In the Dante chapter in the Hurst Church History, I, 889- 
901 (1897), it was said that attempts to classify the greatest 
poet between Virgil and Milton went in three surprisingly dif- 
ferent directions: (1) he was a revolutionist and freethinker, 
(2) he was a pre-Reformation reformer or Protestant, and (3) 
he was an orthodox Catholic. Further studies in his religious 
teachings, which were twice the subject of a Seminar, as well as 
comparison with the results of Dante experts, have amply con- 
firmed the conclusions of that chapter. Let us, then, look at 
Dante as a Catholic teacher. I do not pretend to take up the 
doctrines in logical order. 

Baptism is a saving ordinance. Because the heathen—even 
the good—have not received it they are forever doomed to linger 
in the first circle of hell (Inf. 4. 30-34). One might almost sup- 
pose that Dante by a kind of irony was making the doctrine detest- 
able, because he calls attention to the anomaly that many of these 


were virtuous and merited reward and it was only their lack of 
baptism that damned them. But this interpretation is impossible. 
Their fate filled the soul of the poet with grief: 

: Sore grief assails 
My heart at hearing this, for well I know 


Suspended in that limbo are many a soul 
Of mighty worth. 


It was at the font that the marriage vow was made complete 
between Saint Dominic and faith and the pledge of salvation given 
(Par. 12. 56-58). There is no mention of the Lord’s Supper in 
the Divine Comedy. 

The conception of penance is entirely Catholic, except there is 
no thought of the penance as attrition: namely, that the sorrow 
for sin that springs from the fear of hell is sufficient for salvation, 
providing it is the expression of a real determination to flee from 
sin and providing it is followed by absolution, it being considered 
that the grace of absolution supplies anything lacking in the 
perfection of the penance—a conception which has been for cen- 
turies thoroughly at home in the Catholic Church. The three 
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steps that lead the way to purgatory are contrition, confession, 
and satisfaction, and Dante takes them in their full significance 
(Pur. 9. 93ff.). I think Plumptre has admirably caught the 
symbolism here. He says (in his note on the passage): “The 
white marble in which he saw himself mirrored indicates the 
self-knowledge without which contrition is incomplete, the purity 
of conscience which can recall the memories of the past without 
fresh guilt”; or, if I might add a thought, it represents that 
clarifying and quickening of conscience which it receives when 
the light of eternity shines upon it, by which all one’s former 
sins are reflected back as in a mirror. “The dark gloomy hue, 
the broken and rough surface of the second stair, symbolizes the 
state of the heart as laid bare in confession, in all its black un- 
righteousness. The crimson hue of the porphyry is in like man- 
ner the fit emblem of the charity which is the spring of all true 
works of satisfaction, possibly also of the ‘blood of price’ shed 
upon the cross, blood which was thought of partly as an expiation 
for the sins of the world, partly as the outward token of a burning 
and consuming love. Lastly, the adamant threshold upon which 
the angel was seated represents at once the rock foundation of 
the church’s power to pardon and the firmness of soul required 
in the confessor, who is the instrument by which that power is 
exercised.”? On the threshold of the door of purgatory sits the 
angel, guarding it against the impenitent, symbol of the absolving 
power which God has committed to the church. The sinner falls 
penitent before him upon the knees and strikes three times upon 
his breast, symbol of sorrowful confession. 

Then prostrate at the holy feet I lay: 

Mercy I begged, and opening of the gate, 
And thrice I smote my breast in contrite way. 
Then on my brow he did delineate 
With his sword’s point seven P’s and said, “When there 

Thou go’st within, cleanse these wounds obstinate!” 
The seven P’s (peccata) are the seven deadly sins which are to 
be purified in the seven circles of the purgatorial mount, which, 


' Hettinger’s explanation is substantially the same, Die Theol. der Gittlichen Komédie des 
Dante, Kéln 1879, 87, 88, though he makes the second stair contrition and the third intention 
(that is, the intention to make all possible amends). 

2 Pur. 9. 110-114. 
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according to the mediwval system, were Pride, Envy, Anger, 
Sloth, Avarice, its opposite, Prodigality, Gluttony, and Lascivious. 
ness. These sins must be cleansed or atoned for by the appro- 
priate penances before the soul enters the bliss of Paradise. 


Here 
I cleanse away with these the evil life, 
Soliciting with tears, that He, who is, 
Vouchsafe him (Christ) to us." 
The salutary tears of purgatory help to unite us once more to 
our Lord from whom our sins have separated us: 


That kindly grief which reespouses us to God.’ 


No sham penitence is allowed, but only such as includes a 
determination to avoid the sin in the future as Catholic theology 
demands,* and as Guido da Montefeltro found to his cost when 
he was deceived by the absolution of Pope Boniface VIII for 
future sins, that sin being his wicked counsel (“large promise 
with performance scant” )—how Boniface could destroy the seat 
(Penestrino-Palestrina) of the Colonnas, In spite of this antici- 
patory absolution granted by the Pope himself, and in spite of 


Guido’s clothing himself just before his death in the garb of Saint 
Francis of Assisi, he goes to the eighth Bolgia of hell. You can- 
not repent of a sin and will to do it some time. 


No power can the impenitent absolve; 
Nor to repent and will at once consist, 
By contradiction absolute forbid.‘ 


Honest confession is indispensable. When Dante confessed to 
Beatrice his going aside to false pleasures, she says: 


Hadst thou been silent or denied 
What thou confessest, not less known had been 
Thy guilt: from such a Judge thou canst not hide. 
But when a man’s own mouth is open seen 
Himself of sin accusing, then the wheel 
In our court turns against the sword’s edge keen,’ 


instead of allowing the sword to fall. 
Can any of the penances or satisfactions be bought off by 
indulgences, with which Dante was thoroughly familiar (intro- 


1 Pur. 13. 98-101. 223. 74, 75. 4 Aquinas, Summa Theol. iii qu. 86, art. 2. 
* Inf. 27. 1188. § Pur. 32. 37ff. 
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duced in the eleventh century), and the abuses of which were the 
first warning notes of the Reformation? Whether there might 
not have been an impartation of indulgences carried on under 
conditions which would have met with Dante’s approval I would 
not say. But certainly his whole conception of penance and the 
tremendously serious way in which he thinks of the purgations 
of the intermediate world show that the ethical looseness—not 
to say frivolity—underlying the doctrine of indulgences was ab- 
horrent to him. So it happens that whenever he speaks of indul- 
gences he does so with reproach and scorn. In a great passage in 
which he seathes the preachers of his time he speaks of the devil 
bird (compare Inf. 22. 96; 34. 47) nestling in their monkish 
hoods, and implies the worthlessness of their pardons (as indul- 
gences were sometimes called). In A, J. Butler’s edition, page 
383, he translates literally, “they would flock to every promise,” 
but understands the reference to be to indulgences. Whether the 
“sold and lying privileges” (privilegi venduti e mendaci) of 7. 53 
refer to indulgences, as some commentators think, or to the sale 
of Papal and episcopal patronage, as others, or to both, as is 
probable, the passage bears witness to Dante’s detestation of all 
such methods to increase the church’s revenues; practices which 
make Peter blush blood red and then glow with such indignation 
that his face seems to flash fire. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Dante’s conception of 
purgatory is Catholic through and through. According to 
theology, the saved go to purgatory for two reasons: (1) to get 
free from the last stain of sin, and (2) to get square with the 
justice of God. When these two things are accomplished, the 
soul of itself enters the Light Eternal to share the Beatific Vision. 
This is Dante’s thought exactly. 

And of that second region will I sing, 


In which the human spirit from sinful blot 
Is purged, and for ascent to Heaven prepares.’ 


Purging as they go 
The world’s great darkness off.* 


2 Pur. 1. 3ff. #11. 30. 
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As to the second element, notice the lament of Omberto: 


; Here my lot ordains 
Under this weight to groan till I appease 
God’s angry justice, since I did it not 
Amongst the living, here amongst the dead.* 


To do this the inmates of purgatory are glad; they do not wish 
to get rid of their pain till it has done its salutary work. One 
of the spirits strains himself to see Dante as he passes, but dares 
not lift himself too far lest he should lose the burning fire (26. 13), 
The pain itself becomes solace when it leads us to the tree of 


wiutinGe Terr. 


Both hope and justice mitigate.’ 


How long do the pains last? At the worst only till the judgment. 


Reader! I would not that amazed thou miss 

Of the good purpose, hearing how just God 
Decrees our debts be canceled. Ponder not 

The form of suffering. Think on what succeeds: 
Think that, at worst, beyond the mighty doom 

It cannot pass.* 


But the works and prayers of the living could shorten this stay 


for the dead (Par. 15. 95; Pur. 13. 124ff.). In the sixth cornice 
of purgatory Forese expiates his sin of gluttony, but the prayers 
of his pious wife have secured for him, who repented only at 
the last, respite from the usual waiting in the antepurgatory— 
thirty years for each year repentance was delayed (3. 136-141; 
4, 127-131)—and introduced him immediately into his special 
circle where such sins as gluttony were purged and atoned for. 


So quickly here to stay 
To drink the wormwood sweet of this my pain, 
My Nella’s hot tears sped me on my way. 
With her deep sighs and prayer’s devoutest strain 
She drew me from the region where men wait, 
And set me free from circles that detain.‘ 


The person whose prayers are thus availing must himself be 
in grace (4. 124). On account of the fact that the prayers and 
the good deeds of the holy living help the dead, the latter in 
purgatory frequently ask for these prayers. Professor Moore 


1 Pur. 11. 70. 219. 76. 5. #10. 100f. 423. 85-90. 
55. 68-72, 85-87; 6. 25-27, 8. 70-72; see also 3. 141; 4. 133, 134; 11. 129, 130. 
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makes the point (Fortn. Rev. 62. 893) that never in purgatory 
proper (9th canto to end), only in antepurgatory (cantos 1-8), 
are these requests made for the prayers of the living, since when 
the soul is once in the purifying pains of purgatory itself nothing 
can avail. Then only indirectly could the intercessions of the 
saintly living aid the sufferers; namely, in making them more 
reconciled to their lot, more spiritual in their desires, and thus 
really, if not literally, abbreviating their lot. 

Purgatory is desired by the dead. Its pains are the neces- 
sary preparation for the bliss supreme. Some of its sufferers 
begrudge the time they spend talking with Dante, as it takes them 
out of their pain for the moment. They suffer those pains will- 
ingly, foreshortened to their faith and imagination by the glad 
fruition. Moore calls attention to 21. 61ff. as explaining the 
desire of purgatory and the philosophy of release from it. As 
the passage is difficult, I give it in Moore’s prose translation: 
“That the purification is complete the will alone gives proof, 
which when wholly free to change its abode seizes upon the soul, 
and the soul then rejoices so to will. Before that it wills indeed, 
but the desire suffers it not, which desire divine justice in opposi- 
tion to the will sets toward the torment, as it was formerly (in 
this life) set toward the sin.” That is, the higher ultimate will 
is always to mount up to paradise, but the immediate desire is 
for the remedial pains which are the absolute condition of that 
final flight. “When at last,” says Moore, “the soul is conscious 
that it is entirely pure and free, and that no barrier stands be- 
tween it and God, then it gives itself, as it were, the signal for 
its own release” (lib. cit. 892). 

All this shows us how abhorrent to Dante would have been 
the external or artificial means of emptying purgatory used by 
the church in the latter part of the Middle Ages. Nothing can 
shorten those purifying pains except the soul itself. It must 
suffer them, and it is a joy to suffer them. Dante would have 
spoken even more strongly than Luther when the latter said in 
the twenty-ninth of this 95 Theses, “Who knows whether all of 
the souls in purgatory desire to be redeemed from it?’ For he 
would have said, “We know that many do not desire to be re 
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deemed from it except after they are entirely cleansed and fitted 
for the eternal mansions.” 

It is sometimes said by Catholic apologists that purgatory, 
including Dante’s, is not a place of suffering and agony, as Protes- 
tants think, but of joy and light. There is a sense in which this 
is true. Purgatory is not a place of penal suffering. There is a 
light there, though it is not the light of Christ’s presence, as 
that floods paradise. “Hope has dawned,” says Carlyle, “never 
dying hope, if in company with heavy sorrow.” “I do not be 
lieve,” says Saint Catherine of Genoa (1447-1510), “that it would 
be possible to find any joy comparable to that of a soul in purga- 
tory except the joy of the blessed in paradise; a joy which goes 
on increasing from day to day as God flows in more and more upon 
the soul. On the other hand, they suffer pains so great that no 
tongue can describe them.” 

But Dante will not allow us to idealize the actual condition 
of purgatory in the interest of the Catholic Mission. 


The grievous lot, I deem, 
Of this their torture bows them to the ground.' 


Those souls went on their way beneath their weight, 
As oft in dreams such evil fancies breed; 
Round still and round, in anguish disparate 
And wearied all, along the bank they wound, 
Purging the darkness thick of earth’s estate.’ 
And if this stone were not a hindrance fell, 
Which on me lies to tame my stiff neck’s pride, 
And me to keep my face down doth compel.’ 
Writhed ‘neath the weight to which his limbs were tied.‘ 


At the sight of another set 


The heavy sorrow did my sad eyes drain... 
And as the blind the sun’s rays vainly seek, 

So to the souls of whom I spake, but now 

The light of heaven shows but a glimmering streak. 
For thread of iron pierceth every brow 

And sews their eyes up, as with falcon wild is done.* 


On the other side devoted souls were set, 


Who from that suture did such pain endure 
That with the tears forced out their cheeks were wet. 


1 Pur. 10. 115. 211. 26f. $11.52. ‘411. 75. $13. 57-72. * 13. 82-84. 
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Gloom as of hell and of a night bereft 
Of every planet under scanty sky, 
With naught unclouded by the dim gloom left, 
Ne’er laid so thick a veil upon mine eye, 
As did that smoke which covered us all o’er, 
Nor sackcloth e’er so rough the sense to try... . 


Voices I heard, and each most piteously 
Appealed for mercy and for peace to pray 
The Lamb of God, who all our sins puts by.’ 
In the fifth circle where I now did move 
I saw a people weeping very sore; 
Prostrate, with face that ne’er from earth did rove. 


“Ad haesit pavimento” evermore, 
I heard them say with such oppressive sighs, 
Scarce knew I what the words they muttered o’er.* 
When I perceived, like something that gives way, 
The mountain shake, and felt a chill from thence 
Such as he feels who sees death near to slay.’ 
He sees the souls lying on the earth wailing from long custom 
(lines 143, 144), and, unlike our apologists who talk so lightly 
of the joys of purgatory (line 151), 
So went I full of thought disconsolate. 


I have marked some other passages which go to show that purga- 
tory is not paradise, and that its pains are not Christian Science 
pains, but I have not space to quote them.* In Longfellow’s note 
to Purgatory 10. 73 he quotes from Brunetto Latini, Dante’s sup- 
posed teacher, the legend of Trajan’s admission to heaven, which 
closes with these words, words which show how the medizval mind 
looked upon purgatory: “And thereupon the angel spoke to Saint 
Gregory [Pope Gregory I, the Great] and told him never to make 
such a prayer again [the prayer for the deliverance of Trajan 
from hell] and God laid upon him as a penance either to be two 
days in purgatory or to be always ill with fever and sideache. 
Saint Gregory as the lesser punishment chose the fever and side- 
ache.” 

We have seen that prayers by the living for the souls wait- 
ing in purgatory or antepurgatory were a part of the theological 
world of Dante. Was the converse true? Did he also believe that 


1 Pur. 16. 1-20. 219. 70-75. #20. 127-129. 
*See Pur. 22. 52-54; 23. 22-39; 24. 38, 30. 
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the purgatorial sufferers on their part interceded for those still 
in the flesh? He did. The noble paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer 
with which canto 11 opens closes with these words: 
This final prayer, dear Lord, from us doth flow, 
Not for ourselves, for we no longer need, 
But for their sakes whom we have left below.’ 
And Dante adds: 
If there for us such pleadings aye abound, 
What here for them may those add or say 
In whom the blest root of good will is found? 
A word as to Dante’s teaching as to grace and merit. Grace 
is absolutely indispensable for any progress toward God: 
When indeed 
The ray of peace by which is kindled love, 
True love, which still in loving love doth breed.’ 
In the great speech of Beatrice, in which Dante lets in the light on 
his own life, two influences are mentioned as keeping him toward 
the good: (1) the mighty spheres and stars (compare Inf. 15. 55; 
Par. 22. 112) and. (2) the benign 
Largess of heavenly graces, which rain down 
From such a height as mocks our vision; 
by these two influences this man 


Was, in the freshness of his being, such, 
So gifted virtually, that in him 
All better habits wondrously had thrived.‘ 


In the Lord’s prayer already referred to— 
May thy kingdom’s peace 
Come unto us; for we, unless it comes, 
With all our striving thither tend in vain. 


And, 
Grant us, this day, 
Our daily manna, without which he roams 
Through this rough desert retrograde, who most 
Toils to advance his steps.* 


Like all the medieval interpreters, as well as most of those of 
the ancient church, Dante interprets the “daily” bread of the 


1 Pur. 11. 21-24. 2 Lines 31-33. + Par. 10. 82-84. * Pur. 30. 112ff. 

511.7. Hettinger (Die Theol. git. Kom. 78, note) quotes St. Thom. Aq. Summa, I, ii, q. 109, 
art. 8, to the effect that “man cannot remain daily without mortal sin without grace. It is possi- 
ble to avoid individual acts of sin, but not all.” 
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prayer as spiritual food.’ But this grace does not work invincibly. 
It may be resisted, in which case 
But all the more perverse and wild and rude 
Becomes the soil, with ill seed, left untilled, 
As ’tis with more of natural strength endued.’ 
Here merit also comes in. The views of the saved were exalted 
by “enlightening grace and their own merit,” “so that in their will 
confirmed they stand, nor fear to fall.” Forever to “receive the 
grace which Heaven vouchsafes is meritorious” (Par. 29. 61ff.). 
Grace received begets love and merits grace (compare 10. 83ff.). 
As Aquinas says, “By a meritorious act man merits increase of 
grace, so also the consummation of grace, which is life eternal” 
(Summa I, ii, q. 110, a. 2). Grace affiliates as loving mistress 
with the mind*; it clears the conscience of the foul scum so that 
the mind’s stream may flow clear and limpid through its depths 
(Pur. 13. 88-90). In a beautiful passage (of which Cary’s seems 
the most literal translation) he states the process of salvation, 
We all 

By violence died, and to our latest hour 

Were sinners; but then warned by light from heaven, 

So that repenting and forgiving. we 

Did issue out of life at peace with God, 

Who with desire to see him fills our heart.‘ 
From the profound depths of grace God pours his love over the 
soul, illuminating and saving (Par. 20. 118ff.). From all this 
it will be seen that Dante is quite Catholic in first attributing 
the spring of our salvation to God’s grace, and yet a part to man’s 
doings so as to guarantee the rights of merit. 

It is hardly necessary to say that there is no recognition of 
the doctrine of justification by faith alone. In that splendid 
canto (Par. 24) where Peter examines Dante of faith it finds no 
expression. It is true indeed that Peter calls faith, 

This jewel rich and true from whence 

Each virtue draweth all its might, 
but that is only the ordinary recognition of a certain priority of 
faith in the spirit of Heb. 11. 6 which all confessions allow. It 


‘Compare the panem supersubstantialem of Vulgate trans. of Matt. 6. 11. 

230. 118-120. 

* 24.118. Compare Aquinas: Gratia est forma accidentalis ipsius anima (I, ii, q. 110, art. 2). 
* Par. 5. 53. 
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is not at all the Protestant doctrine of justification, which Dante, 
if he had known, would have rejected. 
Dante combined a hearty recognition of predestination with 
a strong assertion of free will. He makes Marco of Lombardy 
argue like a Bledsoe or a Whedon: 
Ye who live now the cause of all assign 
To Heaven above, as though necessity 
Moved all with it along a predestined line; 
If this were so, then in your deeds would lie 
Free will destroyed, and ’twere unjust to give 
Joy for good deeds, for evil misery. 
Ye from the heavens your impulse first receive— 
I say not all—but, granting that I say, 
Light, too, is given or well or ill to live, 
And free volition, which although it stay, 
Faint in first fight with those star destinies, 
Conquers at last, if trained in wisdom’s way.' 


The stars have an influence, but they are not controlling; man 
can fight against them and conquer. If, therefore, we take the 
wrong path 

In you the cause, on you the blame must rest.’ 


Of course, through sin the will becomes ensnared and more or 
less in bondage, and it is one of the uses of purgatory to make 
the will upright and all-controlling, and bent irrevocably toward 
God and right. When that is accomplished the penitent may be 
dismissed to follow his own happy motion to mount up to find 
the Vision Glorious. In the last stage of purgatory Virgil dis- 
misses Dante as not needing any more his guidance: 
Look not for me to signal or to speak; 
Free, upright, healthy is thine own will now, 


And not to do as it commands were weak; 
So crowned and mitered o’er thyself rule thou.’ 


Beatrice strikes a high note in all our hearts in her fine argument: 


The greatest gift that God of his free grace 
Gave at creation, and most near in kind 
To his own goodness, foremost in the race 
For praise, is freedom of the will and mind, 
Which to all living things intelligent, 
And those alone, hath been and is assigned.‘ 


' Pur. 16. 67ff. 216. 83. #27. 139-143. * Par. 5. 19-24. 
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But the mystery of predestination has its august place: 
O how far removed, 

Predestination! is thy root from such 

As see not the first cause entire; and ye, 

O mortal men! be wary how ye judge: 

For we who see our Maker know not yet 

The number of the chosen; and esteem 

Such scantiness of knowledge our delight: 

For all our good is in that primal good 

Concentrate; and God’s will and ours are one.* 
God fills the creatures whom he thas made with free grace diversely 
according to his pleasure (32. 64-5). There Dante leaves the 
great antinomy—untrammeled free will on the one hand and 
God’s predestination on the otber, the everlasting riddle of the 
ages. 
In regard to the Pope and the church, Dante held to the 
ordinary Roman Catholic view. The Popes were the successors 
of Saint Peter; they held the keys and governed the church by 
divine right. The scorching and damning words by which he 
flays them in his righteous wrath on account of their many iniqui- 
ties need not mislead us as to his real reverence for their office. 
Even a Pope whom he believed not legally entitled to his seat 
on account of his simony, Boniface VIII, he did not wish to see 
maltreated by the officers of Philip of France, because, being de 
facto Pope, there is something due the office.2 He speaks of the 
keys given over by Christ to Peter,* of the “Holy See, where 
the great Peter’s vicar sits of right,” the “pastor of the church 
to be your guide,”* “he who bore the office of chief shepherd” 
(Par. 6. 16). This is brought out farther in his other writings, 
where the Pope is the “chief pontiff, vicar of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and the successor of Peter, to whom we owe not all that we 
owe to Christ, but all that we owe to Peter” (De Mon. 3. 3). It 
is true indeed that Dante did not believe in the personal official 
infallibility of the Pope, in the sense of the Vatican Council 
(1870), but that fact did not make him any the less an orthodox 
Catholic in 1300. He places Pope Anastasius II (496-498) 


120. 130-138. 

2 Pur. 20. 86-90. See also Par. 12. 88-90, where the See itself is distinguished from “him 
who sits there in degenerate line.” 

+ Inf. 19. 91; Par. 24. 35. 4 Inf. 2. 24; Par. 5. 77. 
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in hell for having compromised with heresy (Inf. 11. 8), and he 
deliberately accuses the Popes of contradicting the truth (De 
Mon. 3. 3). But as to the right of the office itself, in the current 
Catholic view of it, he entertained no doubt. He would have 
looked with abhorrence on one who, like Luther, burned the Pope’s 
bull and deliberately rejected his spiritual authority. He would 
have sent Protestants to hell for their heresy as quickly as he 
sent Popes to hell for their greed. And the modern gloss of 
“invincible ignorance” by which refined and educated Catholics 
now save their Protestant friends from the eternal fires would 
not have appealed to him. 

As to the Scriptures, Dante shows himself extraordinarily 
familiar, quoting them in his various works five hundred times. 
He believes them divinely inspired in the fullest sense. After 
citing Augustine’s words, “Faith will totter if the authority of 
the divine Scripture be shaken,” he bursts out (speaking of the 
perversion of Scripture): “O worst of crimes, even though a man 
commit it in his dreams, to turn to ill use the purpose of the 
Eternal Spirit. Such a one does not sin against Moses, or David, 
or Job, or Matthew, or Paul, but against the Eternal Spirit that 
speaketh to them. For though the reporters of God’s Word be 
many, yet there is one only that tells them what to write, even 
God, who has designed to unfold to us his will through the pens 
of many writers.”’ The efforts of so-called freethinkers to exploit 
Dante in the interest of Unitarianism or similar views,” though 
they are a tribute to the many-sided appeal of Dante’s spiritual 
and intellectual genius and to the boldness and breadth of his 
attitude, do a gross injustice to his ingrained orthodoxy. His 
Catholicism was not assumed for protection; it was the warp 
and woof of his being. Ah, no, Dante was no “liberal.” 

But did Dante believe in the sole authority of Scripture in 
the Protestant sense? No. The Scripture comes first, but tra- 
dition comes after, which also has authority, secondary, but real. 
He speaks of “those venerable chief councils, with which no faith- 

1 De Mon. 3. 4. 
2 Compare the interesting and valuable article by J. W. Cross, the husband of George Elict, 


on Dante and the “New Reformation,” in Nineteenth Cent., Feb., 1890, vol. 27, pp. 327-343, 
where he also speaks of the poet's interest in social regeneration. 
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ful Christian doubts but that Christ was present. For we have 
his own words to his disciples when he was about to ascend unto 
heaven, ‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world,’ 
to which Matthew testifies. There are also the writings (scrip- 
ture) of the doctors, Augustine and others, of whom, if any doubt 
that they were aided by the Holy Spirit, either he has never be- 
held their fruit or, if he has beheld, he has never tasted thereof” 
(De Mon. 3. 3). There are church decretals which are of third 
rank in authority. On account of their insatiable avarice the 
Pope and cardinals neglect the study of the gospel and great 
doctors, and turn themselves to the decretals (Par. 9. 133ff.). 
This idea of the Scripture being the principal authority, with 
the Fathers a secondary, but real one, rests on Aquinas (I, q. I, 
a. 8). With Protestants Scriptures are the only written authority, 
absolute and final, Augustine being no more than Watson, and 
Councils no more than General Conferences. 

Dante had rather the Catholic than the Reformation doctrine 
of total depravity. If the reader will carefully consider Pur. 
17. 92 to the end he will feel, I think, that there is a large rem- 
nant of good left in the soul, that even in his evil doing man is 
seeking after good, and unless, of course, he has finally settled 
on evil, will find in purgatory means for reaching the goal. 

And since we cannot deem that aught lives on 
Self-centered, sundered from the cause of all, 
Room in our hearts for hating Him is none. 

Though Dante scorches the monks and friars with burning 
words for their sins, I do not find that he rejected the monastic 
principle. He affirms it. See Beatrice’s long discourse on vows 
in Par. 5, the high praise of vowed virginity in 3. 97ff., of the 
vow of poverty in the case of Saint Francis of Assisi (11. 59-75), 
and those two fine cantos (11 and 12), where, with the noble 
rivalry of brotherly love, the Dominican Thomas Aquinas tells 
the story of Saint Francis, and the Franciscan Bonaventura tells 
that of Saint Dominic. Throughout those cantos there breathes 
the highest regard for the monkish principle, which is taken for 
granted as the spring of the life most pleasing to God, and the 
highest praise for the indispensable work done by both Francis 
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and Dominic for the church. So in canto 22 the most eloquent 
praise of the glories of the monastic or contemplative life flows 
forth, as though to compensate for the scourging he has given to 
bad monks and Popes." 

In hardly anything is Dante more unlike a Protestant than 
in his devotion to the Mary cult. Here the soundness of his 
Catholic faith rings true as steel. She is mentioned between 
fifty and sixty times in the Divine Comedy alone. He saw the 
souls in the outskirts of purgatory singing their hymns of praise 
to her (Pur. 7. 82-83). The angelic guardians of the vale come 
from her bosom (8. 87); to her and to Michael the sufferers lift 
up their ery (13. 50-51), which they likewise do in paradise 
(Par. 3. 122; 23. 85-129); to her, “Heaven’s gracious Queen,” 
who will supply every grace, the love of Saint Bernard burns (31. 
100-102) ; she is the queen who rules on high adored by all (lines 
116-117) ; Gabriel looks into her eyes enamored, burning with 
a heavenly fire (32. 103-105); the highest joys of paradise are 
found nearest her (lines 118-119) ; and the last canto opens with 
Bernard’s enraptured prayer to her (33. 1-39), to whom he 


ascribes powers so great that they belong properly to God alone; 
the “living spring of hope to mortal men.” 


So mighty art thou, lady, and so great, 

That he who grace desireth and comes not 

To thee for aidance, fain would have desire 

Fly without wings. Not only him who asks 

Thy bounty succors; but doth freely oft 

Forerun the asking.’ 
Dante scholars call attention to the fact, however, that with all 
this high devotion to Mary, there is no ascription of immaculate 
conception to her, though that doctrine was now beginning to be 
taught, as, for instance, by Bonaventura, seventh general of the 
Franciscan order, with whose writing Dante was familiar. It is 
evident that in this Dante stood with Thomas Aquinas, not with 
Duns Scotus, the brilliant young scholar from the north, whom, 
however, Dante never mentions. 


1 Compare also the clock that calls to prayer (canonical hours), Par. 10. 139-444; the con- 
vent “bells, far off yet clear,”’ Pur. 5. 5; the pilgrim’s joy at seeing his shrine, Par. 31. 43-45; and 
the Virgin Mary’s delight in Saint Bernard of Clairvaux (lines 100-102). 

2 Par. 33. 13-18. 
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This may suffice for the special contents of Dante’s Catholic 
teaching. He was the pupil of Thomas of Aquino. Dante was 
saturated with Thomas. The effort to make him a freethinker is 
like making Wesley a Roman Catholic. Noble scholars like 
Longfellow, who translated him so exactly and annotated him 
so fully, and Lowell, who wrote on him with such insight 
and knowledge, and J. W. Cross and P. H. Wicksteed, and 
other Unitarian Dante experts, would have been sent by their 
favorite poet to the horrible city of Dis, there to expiate 
forever their soul-damning heresies. But after all, there is so 
much large-seeing nobleness, so much spiritual and ethical purity 
and truth, there is so much reality, there is so much literary beauty 
and power, that Catholic and Protestant, Unitarian and Trini- 
tarian, freethinker and Bible Christian, can bend over the Divine 
Comedy together and find rebuke, instruction, help, uplift, and 
inspiration. Especially can they all take in this which Profes- 
sor Moore (F. R. 62. 904) well makes as the essential teaching 
of his poem, its last message to man; namely, that only as our 
will is one with God’s will can we have happiness or peace, intel- 
lectual, moral, or spiritual perfection. 

So of our bliss this is cause formal, clear, 

That each upon God’s will himself should stay 

That so our wills may all one Will appear.’ 
And in that eestatic vision which closes the poem, the momentary 
intuition of the mystery of the Trinity, though the vision passed, 
the one enduring effect of it was to bring his desires and will into 
entire unison with “that love that moves the sun and all the stars.” 
The Divine Comedy is a glorious anthem that lifts our whole being 
up to the Eternal Will; it is a great sermon—the most effective 
ever pramen—en the text, “Thy will be done on earth as it is 
done in heaven.” 

~~ See the whole passage, Par. 3. 70-87. (The translations are from Cary and Plumptre.) 


Yoh Mpa Fascha ~ 
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Arr. VI.—BLUE BIRD FOLKS AND FANCIES 


Txoven Maeterlinck has often been compared to Ibsen, there 
must be a difference between a rare mystic and one who, like Ibsen, 
lived and died without being a witness to the unseen world. The 
perceptions of the soul are as real as those of the senses, and the 
search for ultimate reality leads to mysticism, that spiritual in- 
sight which is the condition of greatness in literature or religion. 
Jesus and Saint Paul and Thomas & Kempis were mystics. 
Blessed are the ears that “receive the instilling of the divine 
whisper and take no note of the whisperings of the world.” Ibsen 
was a master symbolist and impressionist, Possibly he was a 
greater genius than Maeterlinck, but he got no farther than the 
satire which, alas! exists in such abundance in the ethics of 
human life, especially civic and domestic. The conversations in 
their dramas are alike in possessing the charm of short, terse sen- 
tences for which both are so conspicuous, Those who question 
Maeterlinck’s ability should admit the possibility of literary ex- 
cellence in one who has received the Nobel prize in literature. 
Those who considered Maeterlinck merely a poseur must have 
been put to the inconvenience of changing their minds after read- 
ing Monna Vanna. Maeterlinck is continually surprising us with 
his dauntless, splendid way of thinking his path through the great 
problems and coming out upon the sunlit plateaus of human expe- 
rience. His drama of the Blue Bird marks an abrupt departure 
from the gloomy vein of his other plays, which reveal men and 
women caught in the current of Destiny and struggling with the 
mystery of Death. This expression of a happier philosophy of 
life marks a new epoch in Maeterlinck’s career. Being coincident 
with his marriage, the change that made the writing of Blue Bird 
possible to the author of Les Aveugles is credited to the artistic 
soul of Georgette Le Blanc Maeterlinck. Defoe says, “The Blue 
Bird is a poet’s excursion into glittering fields of pure fancy.” 
Though Maeterlinck’s plays are supposed to belong only to the 
realms of fine art and philosophy and to the enjoyment of intel- 
lectual high brows, the appeal of Blue Bird is world-wide. Every- 
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where those who possess the overflowing imagination of children 
revel in its fantasy, so beautiful in conception, so simple in pur- 
port, yet as deep as the human heart itself. Maeterlinck is a 
wondrous painter and we can draw from Blue Bird or from any 
drama as much as there is in our lives, and no more. 

The idyllic task which the poet-playwright undertakes, and 
in performing which he summons the cosmic mystery itself, is to 
show us the way to that incomparable, that rarest of secrets— 
world-old, yet ever new—the secret of happiness. The mystic 
bird of Maeterlinck’s fancy represents all human aspirations for 
the eternal unknowable. With a child’s heart, but in a philoso- 
pher’s manner, ‘the reveals to us those black birds which to our 
limited spiritual vision seem blue, and those blue birds which in 
our dullness we consider everything but blue. Is it because we do 
not use our imaginations that we are so blind? Blue Bird should 
be a revelation to those of us who wish to pull the scales from 
people’s eyes. Tell the truth of Blue Bird in prose and the world 
gives little heed. Tell it in simple poetic allegory and it makes an 
impression never achieved even by the most logical discourse. 
How wholesomely unlike some popular writers who make society’s 
moral lepers the bearers of the holy grail of truth is Maeterlinck 
in choosing two childish hearts, two unspoiled lives, “to whom 
trust in all things high comes easy,” to be the tiny pilgrims who 
find the bird that is blue. Though truant from the real world only 
for a night, in company with the souls of the most familiar neces- 
sities of life, fire, water, bread, milk, sugar, the dog, and the cat, 
and with the fairy’s enchantment, they have a year’s adventures 
and a vision that is eternal. 

The Tyl family is guilty of poverty even less genteel than 
that which some of us bear with affected cheerfulness, So long as 
pathos continues to be one of the least expensive emotions no 
drama can succeed without the pathetic motif. What more tender, 
thrilling appeal can stir the heart than hungry, barefoot children, 
too poor even to have a Christmas? Maeterlinck reveals his 
artistic genius and gives a pleasure-mad age a timely lesson in his 
choice of the woodman’s household as the place where perfect bliss 
ean dwell. Unlike those bird-students who start out for a little 
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culture and the largest number of birds, these pilgrims seek but 
one bird, the bird of all birds, the blue bird of happiness. Recoy- 
ering from their first impressions of the fairy, the children are 
hurried into their clothes and Tyltyl is given the little green cap 
with the magic diamond. Thinking that Granny and Gaffer Ty] 
may have carried the blue bird with them, Tyltyl turns the dia- 
mond back, giving that little adventure in the land of Memory 
and that sweet reunion with those lonely hearts who get plenty of 
sleep while waiting for a thought of the living to wake them up. 
Here the hungry children have a square meal of cabbage soup, 
which they accept with subconscious thankfulness. 

In addition to the artful way in which Maeterlinck chides us 
for not thinking of the dear ones “lost awhile,” how adroitly he 
deals with those who think that things are going to the “demnition 
bow wows,” and that happiness existed only in the “good old 
days,” by having Gaffer Tyl’s blue bird prove to be nothing but a 
black bird. What more forceful way to show us that the ideals of 
the past are not good enough for the present ? 

In the palace of Night Maeterlinck weaves into the story in 
most fascinating manner bizarre and comic effects and gives us 
the whole gamut of delightful humor. Here we learn the real 
character of some Blue Bird folk; especially Bread, that bluster- 
ing coward who symbolizes Capital, and the Cat, that oily hypo- 
crite who symbolizes Evil. Though we have known some cats 
that are white and some dogs that are black, in Tylo we have a 
dog that is all white and in Tylette a cat whose soul is “as black 
as a stack of black cats in a black cellar on a black night,” an utter 
contradiction to that description of the cat as “the scholar’s natural 
friend and ally, who brings her lonely troubled little heart to one’s 
feet for solace.” There are many cheap editions of bulldogs, but 
Tylo is not one of them. His loyalty to the children, even at the 
risk of his life, entitles him to the most comfortable kennel in the 
canine heaven. Discreet, genteel Bread, with the delicate, shrink- 
ing reserve (?) of Capital, claimed that his great age, his expe- 
rience, his devotion, made him the “natural protector of the chil- 
dren.” This indeed he should be, but, alas! is not, except as pure 
food laws and many others compel him to be. “Order! Order! 
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It’s not your turn to speak,” he shouts at those who would inter- 
fere. “I’m in the chair at this meeting”; a prerogative which 
sinee the beginning of time Capital has claimed for himself. In 
the same breath that announces his loyalty to the children he asks, 
“In case of danger, which is the way of escape?’ How like Wall 
Street when the temperature of a money king rises! Only Capital 
is capable of bowing the shoulders and sapping the strength of 
seven hundred and fifty thousand Tyltyls and Mytyls in mine and 
factory, and when in the name of humanity we protest, Capital 
pronounces us guilty of “cosmic blasphemy for impugning his 
motives.” Capital caps the climax of conservatism when Bread 
says, “Don’t you think it would be better not to open the door, but 
to peep through the keyhole?” The cat also presents that world-old 
argument of evil, “You are sacrificing the lives of all of us.” 

Tyltyl tries every door, and the one to which he is most flatly 
denied admission is, of course, the very one he wants most to enter. 
There is nothing too dangerous. He is like those explorers who 
look for blue birds even in ice-haunted regions. What a blessed 
thing for future Tyltyls that the poles, north and south, no longer 
need to be discovered! Maeterlinck makes Tyltyl the very im- 
personation of that quality supposed to belong to women only— 
curiosity. When he has Time call for an honest man—just one, 
for a phenomenon—could it be that Maeterlinck himself is ‘that 
man? When he has wrought the children up to the utmost tension 
of fright, artist that he is, he surprises them with the most entrant- 
ing of gardens, where ‘it seems to be literally raining blue birds, 
like breakfast foods. He gives us a sane, practical lesson when he 
shows that the birds that live on moonbeams die in the light of 
day; that happiness gotten from dreams is short-lived, perishing 
in the presence of the problems of daily life. 

In their next adventure, unlike the modern picture show, the 
forest promised terrors and furnished them. All the nature poets 
went back on them. Wordsworth became the worst of contradic- 
tions. Not only did the deep heart of Nature not pity them, but 
they found something different from a “spiritual presence that dis- 
turbed them with the joy of elevated thoughts.” When, through 
the strategy of the cat, all the trees and animals pounce upon them 
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to destroy them, the shivers must have been playing pretty lively 
up and down their little spines. It must have been quite unsatis- 
factory, too, to see the lovely blue bird, like most people find their 
ambitions, just a little too high for them to reach. Who but 
Maeterlinck could have conceived of the Kingdom of the Future! 
Here we need all the imagination we possess and all we can borrow 
to get the possibilities that are suggested. We learn the interesting 
fact that future Burbanks will furnish daisies as big as tables and 
apples as big as melons. Imagine the humiliation of ordering 
from the grocery just one apple! And, according to the steady 
climb in prices, happy will that woman be who can afford to pay 
for a whole apple at atime. One thing tempts us to keep on living 
the fifty years until these things are to happen, and that is that a 
man is to come who will bring to earth pure joy by means of ideas 
which people have not yet had. 

The philosophy of the child problem Maeterlinck portrays 
with magic touch in tender pathos, with great simplicity and naive 
humor. He rather startles us when Tyltyl says, “Little boys don’t 
ery, but little girls do.” But he may not have been around chil- 
dren much. After he makes Tyltyl such a bunch of courage and 
optimism it is a little depressing to see him make Mytyl such a 
weak, timid, sobbing, pessimistic obstructionist, and when she 
should have been inspiring him to go on, always begging him to 
give up the search for the elusive bird, as variable as the sunshine. 
It was probably for dramatic purposes, for Maeterlinck could not 
have forgotten those Mytyls whose husbands polish the grocery 
counters with the seat of their philosophical jeans because Mytyl, 
with five or more future citizens to provide for by the washtub 
route, cannot afford to buy him any better. In addition to all his 
other troubles, Tyltyl is again disappointed about the bird. The 
bird of the future turns pink in the light of the present, showing 
the fallacy of counting on the future to make us happy. 

Other Blue Bird folk whose acquaintance we make in life 
are Fire, Water, Milk, Sugar, and Light. Fire’s lack of restraint 
loses him the society of the children and makes him a cipher, like 
the modern fanatic, for most of the journey. He is one of those 
fool folk who are good enough in their place, but when out of 
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bounds are most destructive. Fire’s injunction, “Think of me if 
ever you want to set fire to anything,” has evidently been heard by 
the militant suffragette. How we wish she might also hear an- 
other of Maeterlinck’s messages, “Fire’s dangerous! Moderate 
your transports!” Better for their cause would be Granny Tyl’s 
cakes and tarts and cabbage soup. More miracles are wrought by 
stuffing men than by clubbing them. How like Water and the 
babbling brook is the poetic soul of whom we expect that she shall 
wear her heart upon her sleeve because she does it so beautifully. 
Yet Water, we realize now and then, is to be desired in limited 
quantities, in circumscribed places. The character of Milk re- 
sembles those faded folks who would not know what to do with an 
idea even if one should present itself; who are so easily turned by 
others’ feelings, especially if they are bad ones. Sugar is like 
those mawkish, sanctimonious persons who hate a quarrel, saying, 
“Let us not embitter the discussion.” “From a certain point of 
view you are both right.” “There is something to be said on both 
sides.” Related to him are those politicians who buy popularity 
at the cost of their conscience and their self-respect. They deserve 
the blue ribbon for being the best straddlers of public opinion. 
How fitting that Tyltyl should find the blue bird to be his own 
turtledove. When the children give it to the neighbor girl who is 
ill, and who has wanted the bird a long time, the miracle is wrought. 
“Why, that’s the bird we were looking for! We went so far 
and he was here all the time.” “What have you done to the 
house ?” they exclaim. “It’s just as it was, but it’s much prettier.” 
As they frisk about with ecstasy, Daddy Tyl, incapable of com- 
prehending the eternal secret, says, “They’re playing at being 
happy.” It had taken all Daddy Tyl’s time to make his 
living and his brandy, the latter having left him no taste for 
making a life. He was one of those woodmen “who expel Love’s 
gentle Dryads from the haunts of life” and vex the blue bird in 
every dell. Sharing his total lack of charm is Mummy Tyl, who 
lays Tyltyl’s happiness to his dreams. When she tries to wake 
him, he replies mast aptly, “But, Mummy, it’s you that’s still 
asleep.” “What,” says the peor neglected soul, “still asleep, am I ?” 
not distinguishing between being up and being awake. “Why, 
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I’ve been up since six o’clock. I’ve finished all the cleaning and 
lit the fire.” 

Like Tyltyl and Mytyl, we all fall quite in love with Light, 
So comely, so winsome, with her graces, sweet and shy, shining 
from interior holy thoughts, she is the symbol of the forms of that 
most beautiful world which is entered through the imagination, 
where we long to be something fine and noble. In spite of all we 
have done for the ruin of the child’s sublimer thoughts, she is try- 
ing to accomplish in our little Tyltyls and Mytyls the awakening 
of their souls. For he who desires happiness must look for it in 
his own illumined heart. In the drama of the Blue Bird igno- 
rance is never bliss. Light is the symbol of all those lovers of the 
race who are trying to make possible the leisure to become ac- 
quainted with our souls and thus are seeking to help us in our 
search for the bird that is blue. She is also the symbol of those 
writers who look upon their art as “sacred as a sacrament,” who 
are trying to show us that life, even with the poverty of the wood- 
man’s household, is a high privilege and a priceless possession; 
that perfect happiness is not any bodily thing, and that in order to 
get it and keep it we must give it away. 

To the casual reader the escaping of the blue bird is a disap- 
pointing touch, but it is Maeterlinck’s consummate stroke. He 
makes optimism the last note of the play, and optimism is the 
best and richest quality of happiness—that optimism which be 
lieves in finding happiness even after it has escaped. “Never 
mind,” says Tyltyl. “Don’t ery. I will catch him again.” In 
Light’s farewell to the children we have a climax of exquisite 
beauty: “Do not ery, my dear little ones. I have not a voice, like 
Water. I have only my brightness, which Man does not under- 
stand. But I watch over him to the end of his days. Never forget 
that I am speaking to you in every spreading moonbeam, in every 
twinkling star, in every dawn that rises, in every lamp that is lit, 
in every good and bright thought of your soul.” 





The Authority of the Church 


Art. VII.—THE AUTHORITY OF THE CHURCH 


Tue passing away of authority as an external force has been 
accompanied by many pangs. The struggles in the political world 
between those who govern and those who are governed have com- 
pelled the demand for credentials from the ruling classes. The 
conflicts between labor and capital are due to the insistence that 
the producers shall have an equitable share of the gains made 
by their products. The silent revolution in the family will re- 
sult in a fairer distribution of rights and responsibilities among 
all of its members. Under proper guidance, the end of all this 
will not be anarchy, but the establishment of a clearer and more 
convincing principle of authority. The same can be said of the 
church, whose authority is being challenged. This is not a new 
experience. The church has faced it many times in its attempt 
to propagate and perpetuate the influence of Jesus Christ. The , 
impression that was produced by the Master on his hearers was 
one of mingled surprise and submissiveness. He spoke with au- 
thority and relied upon the intrinsic truth of the message. The 
religious guides of the time spoke by authority, at second hand, 
and appealed to the decisions of tradition. The ecclesiastics were 
concerned solely with the mechanics of organization, while Jesus 
captured the people by the dynamics of life. Here is seen the 
difference between priestly professions and prophetic power. 
The prophet of God speaks with assurance. He has so penetrat- 
ing a message because he has taken his stand on the eternal prin- 
ciples of truth and righteousness. He is sure of God and does 
not hesitate to announce the divine will and apply it to the con- 
ditions of his own times. Is the church inspired by such a pro- 
phetic unction? Is it governed by the Spirit of God in the in- 
dependence of spiritual power, or is it influenced by the Zeitgeist 
of civil, social, and monetary forces? These questions await 
definite answers. 

It is confessedly true that the Christian church professes and 
purposes to be a teacher of the life that is hid with Christ in God 
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and to bear a continuous witness to Him who is the living Word. 
The final test of the church’s vitality is not its ability to make 
scholars, administrators, theologians, educators, but to produce 
saints whose character of Christlikeness is the most convincing 
argument for its authority, that is, its influence in society. We 
honor and love the church, because it has been the great school of 
holiness and goodness, of courtesy and chivalry, of truth and 
purity. It has appealed, in the midst of distractions and cor- 
ruptions, to the better judgment, the sober calculation, the 
earnest hopes, the noble aspirations, the Godward impulses of the 
human race. The church is the possessor of the living Word, 
whose voice has been heard not often where an ecclesiastical 
aroma is felt, but always where the humble soul, with steadfast 
gaze and resolute spirit, has communed with God. The marks 
that distinguish the church are a zeal for holiness and spirituality 
and a devotion to the higher interests of life, on the understanding 
that where these are cared for, all the other concerns of life will 
be adequately conserved. Our conclusion, then, is that the au- 
thority of the church is primarily spiritual and personal, and 
that this is inclusive of all those secondary elements which are 
intellectual, social, political. It has been well said that the seat 
of authority is not the enlightened conscience, but the redeemed 
conscience, which has experienced the truth and the thrill of the 
cross and is therefore not motived by selfish irresponsibility, but 
by a spirit that has known the discipline of sacrifice. Release 
from an external law has, however, led the soul under the more 
exacting law of love, which knows no bounds of time, place, or 
effort. This was the experience of the primitive church, where, 
in spite of diversity as regards religious conceptions, there was 
blessed harmony because the underlying spirit made for unity 
in the bond of peace. The authority exercised by Paul was not 
as lord over God’s heritage, but as a loving father speaking to 
his children in a tone of spiritual persuasiveness. It was not a 
title which enforced submission, but a credential that secured 
acceptance and obedience. 

In many departments of life we must be satisfied with second- 
hand knowledge. The scientist explores the realms of nature and 
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brings us his conclusions. The astronomer, the biologist, the 
traveler, the inventor, all return with their results, and their word 
is established because it is based on duly verified data and not on 
unwarrantable assumptions. The religious expert is not neces- 
sarily the theologian, but the saint who speaks with such im- 
pressive conclusiveness because he furnishes practical and tan- 
gible proof of his insight into the will of God. In every case 
expert authority must justify itself by a convincing appeal. As 
regards moral and spiritual authority the appeal must be made 
to the reason, the conscience, and the will. In the words of Pro- 
fessor James Iverach: “The will must find in it purpose, guidance, 
and energy; the heart must find in it something to stir the emo- 
tions, to win the affections, and to arouse the higher passions of 
love and desire. And the intelligence must find in it truth, prin- 
ciple, and reality.” Where these practical tests are met, authority 
is not afraid of criticism, and it does not try to cover any weak- 
nesses by appealing to the argument of antiquity. Authority has 
power only as it is able to meet present needs, and it will be toler- 
ated only as it faces the life of to-day and with courageous spirit 
considers the demands that will be inevitable to-morrow. It is, 
therefore, not the church that makes pompous pretensions to 
sanctity, but the church which, like its Master, is in the world 
to minister, whose voice will be heard. The church which lacks 
the impulse to seek and to save the lost is an intolerable parasite 
of society. What, then, is the basis of its right to exist and to 
expect our suffrage and support? It is not the organization, how- 
ever well established ; it is not the priesthood, set apart by cere- 
monial rites and ordinances; it is not the building, however 
beautiful in architectural adornment, it is not the affluent cir- 
cumstances, social and financial, however desirable. These are 
all subordinate considerations. It is the realized presence of 
Jesus Christ and the hearty fellowship of his disciples that con- 
stitutes the church. This fruitful experience has been blessedly 
possible in the small chapel no less than in the stately cathedral. 
It is the privilege of poor and obscure persons, as well as of 
those whose names are heralded far and wide. How often the 
church of Christ has been found in catacombs and mountain fast- 
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nesses, in forests, barns, humble homes, and rude structures, 
where men and women, weighed down by the cares of life, have 
offered worship to God in Christ and have enjoyed his presence, 
that dispelled their gloom and brought into their lives the light 
of everlasting joy. Ignatius was, therefore, right when he said, 
“Wherever Christ Jesus may be there is the Catholic Church.” 
He is central in the faith and worship of the church. He is the 
center of light, radiating throughout this dark world; he is the 
source of life, resurrecting those who are dead in sin and evil; 
he is the heart of love, regenerating the souls of men so that a 
new passion seizes them and they are led out into larger ways 
of service. He is, therefore, the supreme moral and spiritual 
authority who has inspired a new ideal of life which cannot be 
realized except by his aid. “He is the highest in the highest 
realm we know; through him, as first cause, our race has received 
the creative inflow of the Unseen pouring from fountains of the 
great deep.”' So long, therefore, as he is recognized and 
worshiped as the living Lord, the church need never fear that it 
will meet with disaster. 

There are different conceptions of the church: (1) The Roman 
Catholic at first thought of it as an aristocratic republic governed 
by bishops; then it was changed into a constitutional monarchy 
with the Pope as its head; but since 1870, when the dogma of 
Papal infallibility was pronounced, it has become an absolute 
monarchy. The modernist movement is a sign that many within 
the borders of the Roman Church are seeking the privilege of 
freedom of discussion in place of unquestioning submission to 
ecclesiastical authority. (2) The Anglican and Protestant Epis- 
copal Churches lay claim to the historic episcopate. Their theory 
of apostolic succession refers to the power of the bishops, who, it 
is believed, have received it in a direct line without interruption 
from the apostles. 


Church authority, therefore, as exercised through the bishops, in- 
dicates not the presence of the Spirit in the hierarchy, but its absence in 
the church at large. It means the displacement by a human organization 
of the free and spontaneous working of the Spirit which had characterized 


1 Mackintosh: The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ, p. 411. 
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the early days; it marks the coming to the front of the human, and not 
the divine, element in the church.1 


Not only does this theory hold to a mechanical conception of 
spiritual inspiration, but it fails to recognize that the grounds 
of episcopal continuity are untenable historically. (3) The es- 
sence of the Protestant view is the unity in Jesus Christ and the 
privilege by divine grace of the priesthood of all believers. This 
conception provides for changes in the forms of church polity. 
They need not be the same in every age nor in every land in the 
same age, but they must be determined by the necessities of the 
people. The church does not exist to perpetuate systems of or- 
ganization, but to proclaim the possibilities of sanctification of 
the entire personality, according to Jesus Christ our Lord, and 
by virtue of the indwelling Spirit. Its unique mission is to make 
real the rule of God on earth, to make righteous the men and 
women in the world, to offer religion as a life of love, peace, and 
joy to all men in every clime. The exercise of these functions 
will set forth acceptable aspects of authority. Let us notice some 
of them. (1) There is the authority of ability to meet the spir- 
itual needs of the world and to produce a gracious and noble type 
of character. (2) Nowhere as in the church has there been such 
a striking company of men and women who have come under the 
transforming influence of Christ and who have rendered a re- 
demptive service to their fellow men throughout the world. Con- 
cerning this authority of personality, we refer not only to the 
far-famed leaders like Paul, Origen, Augustine, Luther, Calvin, 
Cromwell, Wesley, Asbury, William Booth, Livingstone, Carey, 
but also to a vast cloud of witnesses who have been faithful in 
their several callings, obscure or otherwise, not only in Christen- 
dom, but also on the mission field like China, Korea, and else- 
where. (3) There is also the authority of universalism, since 
the gospel through the church makes an appeal to all peoples on 
the basis of a common humanity and has overwhelmingly suc- 
ceeded, as the recent records of missions testify. (4) The church 
has always been forced into conflicts with heretical thinking, and 


1 Grubb: Authority and the Light Within, p. 22. Compare two of the standard discussions 
of this subject in Sabatier: Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit, Book I; and 
Hort: The Christian Ecclesia. 
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this has compelled her to formulate her beliefs in terms of con- 
temporary thought and to appeal to the authority of doctrine, 
(5) In the interests of self-preservation there is the aspect of 
discipline, which also guards the rich deposit of faith from be 
coming entangled with fanaticisms that would make shipwreck 
of the church. The method of discipline has been suggested by 
Jesus in Matt. 18. 15ff. ; it must breathe the spirit of patience, for- 
bearance, longsuffering, love, in which case firmness and stability 
will not corrode the soul of anyone. (6) We cannot deal lightly 
with the Christian life and activity of over nineteen centuries, 
but should rather highly esteem this rich inheritance and ap- 
propriate it for its own and our own enrichment. It is the 
testimony of saintly souls during the centuries, “sounding to- 
gether,” as it were, that gives the church the authority of ex- 
perience. The test in every one of these instances is not external 
and formal, but spiritual and practical. We, however, accept 
this manifold testimony of historical experience because of what 
answers to it within us. The modern Christian assumes the 
right to decide concerning the authority of the church and the 
Bible. If former ages speak to us through their creeds, con- 
fessions, and even controversies, it is both rational and logical 
that we have a responsibility so to think and act that later genera- 
tions, looking back on these days of destructive and constructive 
effort, shall receive a message of guidance toward God and his 
Christ.* 

“My kingdom is not of this world.” How strange these 
words sound in the light of the history of the church! The Ro- 
man Catholic Church engaged in a desperate struggle to secure 
control of the world-empires under the delusion that Christ ex- 
pected the church to attend to the temporalities of nations as well 
as to their spiritual needs. This action is the logical outcome of 
ecclesiasticism, which has too often been a political machine dis- 
guised in the garments of religion. The Protestant Reformation 
laid the emphasis on the validity of the Christian consciousness 
and regarded the Bible as the means by which every Christian 


1 Reference is gratefully made to the following books in which this subject is considered in 
details: Hobhouse: The Church and the World in Idea and in History (Bampton Lectures); 
Glover: The Nature and Purpose of a Christian Society; Inge: Faith and Its Psychology. 
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with his own vision lays hold of the Person of Jesus.! But this 
conception was not consistently thought out, with the unfortunate 
result that bibliolatry took the place of ecclesiolatry. This anti- 
climax happened when the glowing spiritual experience of Christ 
began to weaken and decay, so that many felt the need for some 
external authority that would compete and offset Romanism. The 
freedom enjoyed by Luther and Calvin in the interpretation of 
the Scriptures now became impossible as Protestant scholasticism 
asserted itself. Protesting voices were heard against this exter- 
nalizing of religion, because it weakened the liberty of conscience, 
the fervor of the spirit, and the vigor of religious conviction. 
But these consistent Protestants were in the minority, so that 
the party in power had their own way. There was thus intro- 
duced a static view of revelation, as though God had spoken to 
the fathers, but has withheld any communications with their sons. 
How limited this conception is, in comparison with the dynamic 
view of revelation which believes in the reality of a vital, living, 
spiritual experience in the actual present! This inward witness, 
however, cannot be a substitute for a knowledge of history, lan- 
guages, and exact scholarship. Indeed, it is a fact of history that 
where inner personal conviction and spiritual illumination are 
enjoyed, there also freedom of investigation has not only been 
tolerated, but welecomed.* The loss, then, is very great if we 
become absorbed in external things at the cost of a life of pure 
inwardness. Eucken declares, and many agree with him, that, 
“Religion has suffered an even greater loss of power through the 
alienation of the modern man from the personal religious ex- 
perience of the early Christians.””* 

The authority of the church, then, is not based on tradition- 
alism, venerable as that may be; nor on ecclesiasticism, powerful 
as that appeal is; nor on scholasticism, complicated as is its 
method of argumentation; nor on intellectualism, indispensable 
as are its services; nor on denominationalism, valid as its in- 
fluence has been at different epochs in the church’s life. These 
approaches to the modern mind are blocked. And yet the present 

~ tHlerrmann: The Communion of the Christian with God, p. x. 
Protestantism and 


Troeltsch : and Progress, 5O, 117ff., 205. 
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age needs the voice of authority. But it must be one that will 
produce conviction. To this end it must speak at first hand and 
carry persuasion in the tone and accent of its own utterances, 
The experience of the soul which has trusted in Christ and has 
found him to be a true and efficient Saviour is a fact with which 
scientist, psychologist, and historian must reckon. When men 
and women, sane in every other walk of life and whose judgment 
is accepted in commercial and business transactions, speak con- 
cerning their indebtedness to Christ, we shall be irrational if we 
try to explain away their testimony as due to morbid introspec- 
tion or abnormal hysteria or fantastic vagaries of the imagina- 
tion. Let the church insist on attending to its own business, 
which, first, last, and all the time, is to lead people to God through 
Christ and to establish them in Christlike character. It will 
then be able to speak with authority to a distracted generation 
like the present, which has got out of touch with God and yet is 
loth to acknowledge it. Those churches which are increasing in 
numbers and influence are giving proof of spiritual capacity. 
These are the churches where membership with obligation is a 
recognized privilege and an accepted duty. The future of Chris- 
tianity is with the church that can speak with spiritual assurance. 
Our supremest need is a purified vision of Christ, who is indis- 
pensable for the individual and society all over the world, and 
also a vision of humanity in its weariness and need which can 
be met only by the Saviour of mankind. Here is the ringing 
challenge to the church and especially to the ministry. We dare 
not turn aside from facing the issue, and indeed we need not do 
so, for we can say with Paul, who faced the problems of his day 


and succeeded : 


Not that we are sufficient of ourselves, to account anything as from 
ourselves; but our sufficiency is from God; who also made us sufficient 
as ministers of a new covenant; not of the letter, but of the spirit: for 
the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life (2 Cor. 3. 46). 


Osean +L Joseph 
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Art. VIII—EDMUND ROSTAND, THE TERGIVERSIST 


To one interested in child psychology it is not an uninterest- 
ing experiment to see what a child of six will do with a present 
of a toy aéroplane. A willful and strenuous youngster, because 
it cannot carry him and his desires to the moon, nor run indefi- 
nitely, or because in its careless gyrations it crashes into his 
precious head, and he cannot build it more nearly to his heart’s 
desire, may in a fit of anger smash it to bits. Another of a more 
objective disposition, like the famous Budge and Toddy, may be 
pleased beyond distraction merely by watching the wheels go 
round. A third with a scientific turn of mind, with a bent to 
reforming its inner workings, because it steadfastly refuses 
to perform any useful mechanical work, such as to drive- wheels 
or pulleys or lift weights, because it seems neither useful nor 
ornamental, but persists in its narrow-souled and senseless gyra- 
tions, may take it all apart and attempt to make of it a useful 
device to perform some homely function. A fourth, awed by its 
marvelous mechanism, and doubting his ability to play with it 
without subjecting both it and himself to some risk, may carefully 
stow it away with his cherished penates and dream daily of its 
exquisite perfection or of its shortcomings, or, allowing fact to 
mingle with or to transcend fancy, may, with its aid, ride on many 
a glorious pilgrimage to moon and stars. Such are the inherent 
differences of childhood. 

Nor are grown-ups far different from children. For we are 
given a marvelous mechanism for our diversion as well as for our 
use; and in our daily converse we exhibit many of the traits we 
smile indulgently at in children. Our marvelous toy, to be sure, 
is much larger and more complex, and our diversion, as well as 
our danger, is much more intense; for we are called insistently 
to solve the problem of our relation to this irritatingly complex 
world of men and things and their mutual relations. In other 
words, we are called upon to adopt for our practical and theo- 
retical conduct a philosophy of life. And to an observer as far 
above us as we are above the child with his aéroplane our various 
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philosophies of life may appear fully as diverting as the actions 
of the four children, and also in many ways similar in kind. For 
there are those who are strenuous and willful, who feel that the 
world ought to accommodate itself to their wishes, yes, even to 
their vagaries ; and who, because the world will not submit itself to 
their wishes, would beat it into subjection or break it; and who 
finally, because the conflict is a pitifully one-sided one, either fail 
miserably or become misanthropic. To these we give the name of 
individualists, in the bad sense, and of this type are the heroes 
in the stories of Jack London. The second are diverted merely 
by watching the motions of this complex machine and of recording 
them faithfully. They feel that the mechanism is sufficiently 
justified of itself; they would merely discover, if they can, its 
modus operandi and the laws or principles which, as accurately 
as they.can be formulated, describe the relation of piece to piece. 
These are the realists who have received their cue from science, 
or a mistaken ideal of science, and are content to sit apart and 
record. Of this type there are many in this day, the best known 
being probably Flaubert in France, Henry James and Howells in 
America, and Hardy and Arnold Bennett in England. We have 
also the third class, who have a passionate desire to reform things. 
They think that this great machine was either badly adjusted or 
unskillfully put together before it was started on its dangerous 
and often destructive career ; that it is utterly blind and irrational ; 
that it crushes the weak and aids the strong; that it cannot be 
depended upon for one moment, but abuses the most unselfish 
confidence; indeed, that at heart it is almost all bad, and that it 
must be thoroughly overhauled and readjusted. They take the 
human intellect and human science as the final arbiter in the 
dispensing and regulating of practical affairs. Unconsciously 
they adopt the utilitarian standard, that things are in this world 
for some useful work, and if any fail in this test, out they must 
go, even at the cost of a myriad heartbreaks. To this class belong 
the socialist in H. G. Wells, and the serious kernel in the bushel 
of chaff in G. Bernard Shaw. Finally, there are those who are 
either afraid of the world, or bored by it, or see it too ugly or too 
complex for their delicate spirits; and who, in consequence, put 
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it, or as much of it as they can, away from them, and who dream 
of what it might, could, would, or should be; and in these dreams 
find surcease for their disappointment and rest for their tired 
nerves. Or from the full pattern of life, that is too complex in 
its maze, they draw a few strands which they in their dreams 
weave with deft hands into a fairy warp and woof, and in this 
delicate pattern they would see resolved the problem of life and 
the riddle of the universe. And there are a host of these, for they 
are the ones who take delight in romance, from the highly tinc- 
tured cheap magazine variety to the more subtly embroidered 
stuffs of Stevenson, Maeterlinck, and Hauptmann. Of this latter 
type is the poet-dramatist Rostand, the author of Les Roma- 
nesques, La Samaritaine, La Princesse Lointaine, Cyrano de 
Bergerac, L’Aiglon, and Chantecler. 

Now there are two things for which M. Rostand is famous— 
he is both dramatist and poet. For there are dramatists, like 
Clyde Fitch, Arthur Pinero, Sardou, and others, whose plays have 
been immediately and immensely popular, but whose work hardly 
bears close and critical inspection. There are others who have 
written poetical dramas which read well, but which have never 
been staged, or with only indifferent success. But nearly every 
one of Rostand’s plays has been acclaimed on the stage, both in 
Europe and America; and now, as I read Cyrano and L’Aiglon, 
I feel again the same thrill I felt ten years ago and more when 
I saw them interpreted by M. Coquelin and Mme. Sarah Bern- 
hardt and by Mr. Mansfield and Miss Adams. And this, after 
all—let critics say what they please—is one ultimate test of a 
play. Will an audience or a reader, after the first blush of novelty 
has worn off, return to a play with the same eagerness, the same 
delight? In this respect at least Rostand is worthy of consider- 
ation. But Rostand is also a poet. In consequence, no matter 
how successful his plays may be as staged, we have the right to 
demand the meaning and worth of the ideas he works into dra- 
matic form. And to this he himself invites us, for in Chantecler 
he challenges us with an obvious allegory, into which he attempts 
to weave a philosophy of life, though the atmosphere and back- 
ground have the elemental simplicity of the farmyard, and the 
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heroes, heroines, and villains wear the mask of its feathered and 
furred denizens. If he has turned his back on the terrifying com- 
plexity of the world of fact, what has he to offer us in its place 
in his world of dreams, of imagination, of romance? If this js 
worthy our serious attention, or, at least, if it offers us refreshing 
diversion from the horrifying bustle of life as it is, we shall be 
glad to enroll him among those who belong next to the truly great; 
not with those who have read in the puzzle of life a meaning, but 
with those who have given us of the fruits of their imagination, 
that, refreshed, we may turn to life’s puzzle anew. 

In the first place, there is an essential simplicity in the world 
which Rostand pictures for us. There is no serious cross-cutting 
of conflicting and bewildering motives, such as one sees in the 
plays of the dramatists who hew closer to life as it is. As in 
Shakespeare’s earlier plays, and in the romances of Scott, we can 
easily estimate at their real value all the forces whose interplay 
gives us the tragedy or the comedy. Life has been straightened 
out, the curves have been carefully plotted, and the actions result- 
ing from the meeting-lines of force may be calculated with almost 
mathematical precision. Thus it is not difficult to foretell what 
will be the end of the play Cyrano de Bergerac. Given for a 
character a swaggering Gascon cadet, a veritable combination of 
all the masculine virtues of D’Artagnan, Porthos, Athos, and 
Aramis, save one; instill into his soul the sweet spring of poetry 
and disfigure his face with a grotesque caricature of a nose; make 
him in love with a romantically inclined Roxane and turn her 
affections toward a clod-pated Adonis; brew this heroic concoction 
over a rapid fire of duels and sieges and put into a slow oven of 
vicarious love-making, and you can prognosticate with the nicety 
of the United States Weather Bureau the romantic fall of autumn 
leaves, the gray lines of the dim cloister, the soft-voiced sisters, 
the dying music, the sentimental heart-throbs, the whispered con- 
fession, the final awakening of true love, the heroic outburst, and 
the last silence of the fifth act. Yes, this is all very simple, as 
simple as a child’s fairy tale, only instead of the marriage bells 
and the living happily ever after, there is the slow knell of death 
and tears; and the audience carries away the idealized picture 
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of one more man with a greatness of soul that went to the end 
unrewarded. If fate or nature could have been a little more 
thoughtful and only have modified, even to a slight degree, the 
size and shape of Cyrano’s nose—what buckets of sentimental 
tears audiences might have been spared. But in that case, too, 
there might have been also no play; and then there is a secret joy 
in spilling sentimental tears, for the last scene is so beautiful, so 
touching, and Roxane did at last give her love to Cyrano. Per- 
haps it was best for the play to have ended so. And what a fear- 
less fighter he was, and what sweet poetry he could breathe! 
No, it is far better as it is, for no one ever wins his true reward 
here. So the audience sentimentalizes as it wipes its eyes with 
perfumed handkerchiefs and slowly feels its way back into the 
world of life. Nor is the play which follows much more complex. 
The characters are a little nearer to our own time and the motives 
a little more subtle, for there is no obvious love story, no sieges 
and battles, except in the fevered imagination of the young hero. 
L’Aiglon, the son of Napoleon, raised in the court of Austria, 
has inherited all of his father’s restless imagination, but has none 
of his powers of action. The play is a pathetic dream of world 
empire of a child who cannot control even his dreams. The words, 
the poetry he utters would harness the cosmic forces to his cause 
could they be moved by tearful appeals, but his imagination is 
not backed by strength of character or will, which alone may top 
mountains and overturn dynasties. Before the cynical and worldly- 
wise Prince Metternich his bubble of day-dreams is burst, he 
crumples into a mere child; and the audience, whose sense of 
parental love is ever awake at childish suffering—on the stage— 
again wipes the tears from its eyes as it sentimentalizes over what 
might have happened if L’Aiglon had been swayed a little less 
by romantic nightmares and been able to command a little more 
of his father’s power to compel his dreams to come true. 

It is utter simplicity itself, this realm to which Rostand 
invites us, the land of might-have-been, where our curiosity is 
piqued and then satisfied, as he pictures in exquisite verse failures 
due to some unfortunate deformity. One thing, and one alone, he 
borrows from real life; and that is that such failures do occur. 
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The rest is pure imaginings. The characters are types rather 
than individuals, the motives are clarified and carefully adjusted 
to bring about the desired results, the background radiates the 
light that never was on sea or land, and which in real life can be 
imitated only by the experienced stage electrician. But there 
is a charm in all this, nevertheless, which does carry us out of 
the work-a-day world. It is good now and then to take a turn in 
the garden of poetry and imagination; it is good for us to let 
nerves relax and to move about freed from the host of petty criss- 
crossings that bewilder our business and professional morass. It 
is good to shake off the lethargy that clogs our sympathies in the 
pitiless struggle for existence, to see clearly the essential tragedy 
that underlies our law of the survival of the fittest. For the 
callousness that comes from too assiduous worship at the shrine 
of success makes us senseless to the pangs of failure. Even a 
cursory glance through these plays reveals that Cyrano and 
L’Aiglon, stripped of their romantic trappings, are much such 
stuff as we are; that they are common human types. Such is the 
lesson of all true tragedy. But in our enjoyment of such dramas, 
in which the characters are so strongly typical, we must not fail 
to remember that we have left life itself at almost an infinite 
distance. For in life we have not only no typical characters, but 
often, strictly speaking, no characters at all. For this reason 
the realists of the more militant school, men, let us say, like 
Arnold Bennett, give us pictures of people, not characters, whom 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to epitomize in even a dozen 
sentences. Who can give the formula for Edwin Clayhanger or 
Hilda Lessways? And in real life we see the same refusal of 
people to submit to any easy summary or artistic formula. Lives 
are made up of myriads of contradictory moods, motives, and 
actions. From among these even the most careful observer can 
select only a few, and these often the most superficial. And only 
by neglecting, overlooking, or explaining away the insignificant, 
the irrelevant, the contradictory, and by selecting carefully and 
straightening out only such as seem homogeneous, can he arrive 
at any idea of character as a unifying principle of human life 
and conduct. For it must be remembered that in each life, no 
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matter how orderly and strong-willed the person may be, there 
enters the multitudinous interplay of chance and accident. Our 
lives, like a stream, though following a fixed law like that of 
gravity, must turn and twist and double back on themselves; and 
it is only by getting the most complete and comprehensive view 
that we can get an inkling of predominating motives and leading 
traits. Understanding a character is, then, like smoothing out the 
curves of a stream’s course. To put it philosophically, persons, 
to be understood, must be generalized, conceptualized; and it is 
because our chief realists to-day do not do this with their charac- 
ters that we feel a bewildering sense of discouragement best 
likened to the feeling of a lost wanderer trying to trace a winding 
stream back to its source. 

But this smoothing process may go too far and give an 
entirely fictitious view of a character’s personality, like the straight 
lines laid down so swiftly, so unerringly, in our railroad maps. 
There never lived a person so simple in his life, so uniform in his 
motives, that a simple formula with no unknowns would compre- 
hend his every act. Even Robinson Crusoe on his island and 
Adam and Eve in their primitive garden present viewpoints from 
which their life-processes are anything but simple. So a novelist 
or story writer who presents a single trait and about that builds 
a human being is as grossly exaggerating the predominance of 
motives as the writers of the old morality plays. In physiology 
it would be as much as to say that such or such individuals were 
all backbone, or all femur, or all biceps muscle; and it is because 
of the possibility of these numerous viewpoints from which to 
study individuals that we have the differing attitudes of the 
Athenians toward Socrates, of the English toward Cromwell, and 
of America to-day toward Roosevelt. But most of this criticism 
is beside the mark, for it is obviously necessary to add that the 
work of the realist requires a much broader canvas than any 
painted by Rostand. Indeed, we might question the possibility 
of ever introducing realism in characterization into the narrow 
field of the drama; for there we must deal with one, or at most 
two, dominant traits in order that the struggle that is the soul of 
a drama may have full and explicit formulation. It is because 
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he has portrayed this struggle with artistic precision that Rostand’s 
plays are almost without exception among the best acting dramas 
of the last quarter century. 

In his next play, Chantecler, Rostand tried his hand at 
simple allegory, where characterization, strictly speaking, is im- 
possible. The moral is so simple that it might be written on a 
single line in one of the old-fashioned copybooks. But because it 
is to be stretched out over four acts the theme must be carried by 
utterly simple characters. So it was fitting, in one way, that he 
chose for his heroes the inhabitants of a farmyard. I regard it 
as one of the inevitable strokes of genius that, given a moral so 
obvious as that of one of Asop’s Fables, he should have chosen 
sop’s method of inculcating it. It is a great gift to know when 
you should speak from the level of human intellect and when from 
that of ducks and chickens and toads. And it took Rostand years 
to accommodate himself to this new medium. He was nearly ten 
years in writing Chantecler. 

The idea underlying the story is as simple as simplicity itself. 
Chantecler has so long ruled the roost, and has so long been given 
almost divine honors by his polygamous family, that he has come 
to regard his as a divinely appointed mission. It never pays to 
allow oneself to be made too much of by those in one’s immediate 
environment. Self-delusion is only too easy, and the final awaken- 
ing to a true appreciation of the law of proportion too painful, 
as Chantecler at last discovered. But Chantecler, generous bird 
that he was—it is to be hoped that he never helped to fatten his 
master’s Sunday guests—was saved by his innate culture, shall 
we call it? modesty we certainly may; and all ends as it should 
in tragi-comedy. It is hard to grow enthusiastic over this cock, 
dog, and blackbird lyrical drama. Perhaps to an audience of 
intelligent hens it might mean something in the way of a plea 
for emancipation from male domination; perhaps to an audience 
of domestic game cocks it might mean an abatement of ungrounded 
pretensions; perhaps even to an audience of human children it 
may be a pretty and exaggerated show; but to intelligent men 
and women it is the bathos of the illogical, the shamelessness of 
irrelevancy in art. 
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Finally, out of this simple material of his plays what pattern 
for a philosophy of life does Rostand weave for us? Perhaps at 
first sight it may not seem quite fair to the author that we attempt 
to go behind his obvious purpose to amuse and ask him point-blank 
for his meaning. It reminds us of Keats’s letter to Shelley in 
which he objects to poetry with a moral. “We hate poetry that 
has a design upon us.” But it is nevertheless true that every 
poet, like every man, has, or should have, ideas, naive, elementary, 
and unconscious, or carefully reasoned out, concerning man’s rela- 
tion to this world and to his fellow men, which give color and 
pattern to the warp and woof of his work. Without these there 
can be no work. Besides, the very plots of Rostand’s best plays 
are suggested by his underlying ideas—La Samaritaine, Chan- 
tecler, and even Cyrano and L’Aiglon. It is not, then, the curiosity 
of officiousness that leads us to attempt to disentangle some of 
these ideas and estimate their worth. 

In the first place, we see a certain love of what we may style 
resoluteness. “Ah! l’inertie est le seul vice, et le seule virtue 
cest Venthousiasme.” This is not a love of what we have learned 
to call the “strenuous life,” a life devoted to pure action often 
with no definite or worthy object. For we in America have learned 
to practice strenuousness not only in our business offices and in- 
dustries, but in our daily lives, in our classrooms with their 
eternally-keep-the-child-occupied laboratory methods, in our sports 
and pastimes, in our aimless, and often cruel, hunting and fishing 
excursions, and even in our wintry familiarity with open sleeping- 
porches and congealing bathtubs. All this is to be strenuous. But 
Rostand’s resoluteness is a softer, a less barbaric virtue, that may 
or may not be coupled with a love of hardship and action. Had 
Jack London been writing the drama of Chantecler he would have 
had the hero knock the strenuous game cocks out of the ring in 
the fifth round. But Rostand saves him from ignominious defeat 
only by the advent of a new danger which strikes terror into the 
hearts of the intruders, but which Chantecler resolutely faces in 
order that he may prove true to his trust and keep intact his 
orderly household. His little world of duty is his all and in all; 
beyond that into spectacular cock fights his imagination cannot 
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carry him. The same virtue, though in a less naive form, is seen 
as the leading motive in other plays. Cyrano’s single-mindedness, 
unselfishness, and bravery in action against odds and adversity— 
quixotic, to be sure, at nearly all times—has about it a certain 
subtle Gallic pose and ornateness. Besides, his action is directed 
toward an ideal, not a material end. There is a strong poetic 
flavor in his romance. Both these qualities it is hard to asso 
ciate with our gospel of the strenuous life. Much of the same 
mingling of quixotic and unselfish endeavor, pose, and romance 
is found in the chief characters of La Princesse Lointaine. The 
absence of resoluteness is the cause of thé tragedy of L’Aiglon. 
The fertile imagination, the poetry, the romance, are all there, 
but the resolution which can weld these into a unit and drive 
irresistibly toward the self-appointed end—this is lacking, and 
without this there can be only one conclusion. The tragedies in 
Rostand’s plays, where there have been tragedies, have been due 
to a lack of resoluteness. But the full effect of this virtue is lost 
upon us, diluted as it is in seas of sentimentality. His artistic 
imagination has so long cuddled the characters of Cyrano, Ber- 
trand, Joffroy—yes, and even Chantecler—that nearly all mascu- 
linity has been petted out of them. They seem a hothouse, draw- 
ing-room product, that a touch of wintry air would shrivel. And 
this inherent sentimental mawkishness in the men is yet more 
offensive in the women. Pages of the dialogue reek with the 
Oriental perfume of flowers of speech; we are steeped in the 
inebriety of metaphors, drenched in a torrent of similes. This 
much Rostand inherited from the romantic carelessness of exag- 
geration of the mid-nineteenth century, where sentiment is swal- 
lowed up by sentimentality and thought by emotion. This same 
sentimentality persists in the leading motives of most of his plays. 
Barring L’Aiglon, and perhaps Chantecler, the strongest force in 
all is chivalric or romantic love; in one, La Samaritaine, it takes 
the form of love of the Christ. But it is a hectic love, a love that 
dwells rather in the excesses of speech and action than in the 
stiller depths of the heart, a love that delights in self-imposed 
pains and penalties and renunciations. Shakespeare deplores the 
fact that the course of true love ne’er runs smooth; but Rostand 
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glories in its twists and turns and unhealthy retreats into its own 
heart. He would make a new beatitude, Blessed are they who 
love, for they shall still find unhappiness. To love and to live 
happily ever after, as in the old fairy tale—this was not in his 
exercise book; for true love, as he pictures it, is an end in itself. 
The purging of soul which it brings in worth is far beyond all the 
years of happy union it may bring in its train. The ideal is too 
lofty to be permitted any commonplace achievement. He will 
have his heroes and heroines retain the ideal by renouncing the 
real. And the ideal is almost religious in its essence. “Les 
grandes amours travaillent pour le ciel” (“Great loves are labors 
undergone for heaven”). “L’amour est saint. Dieu le volut. 
Celui qui meurt d’amour est sir de son salut” (“Love is holy. 
God has so willed. He who dies of love is assured of his salva- 
tion”). Or again, as he makes Christ say to the Samaritan woman 
when she is horrified at having sung a sacrilegious love song, “Je 
suis un peu dans tous les mots d'amour... et la chanson 
d'amour devient un priére” (“Some of me is ever to be found in 
every word of love . . . and the song of love becomes a prayer’). 
I am reminded here of Titian’s picture which is commonly called 
“Sacred and Profane Love.” It is of two women seated at a 
fountain, between whom is a Cupid. In the background is a 
knight. The striking thing about the women is that both of them 
have the same features, but not the same expression. The mean- 
ing of the picture seems clear, that the two loves are from the 
same source, and that the lower leads naturally to the higher. Of 
course Titian’s picture was a natural expression of the exaggerated 
Neoplatonic worship of love that flourished during the later 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. We see it over and over again 
in the works of writers from Dante and Guinicelli to Bembo and 
Sir Philip Sidney. And modern expositors of the Italian Renais- 
sance have made us familiar with the strange turn that was given 
to the ideals of chivalry by the late Neoplatonic students of Plato’s 
Phedrus and Symposium. In all this, then, Rostand is, like some 
of the Pre-Raphaelites in England, a belated and sentimental 
imitator of Renaissance Italy. 

The same sentimentality, with an added effeminacy, appears 
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in his pieture of Christ in La Samaritaine. One stanza from the 
announcement of the Messiah by Photine, will suffice: 


Prés du puits de Jacob un jeune homme est assis! 
Ses cheveux ont la coleur blonde; 
On croit voir l’arc-en-ciel qui rassure le monde 
Dans chacun de ses beaux sourcils. 


Which may be crudely translated: 


A youth doth sit the wells of Jacob nigh! 
With locks of brightest sheen. 
Heaven’s bow of promise may well be seen 
Among the brows that shade his eye. 


The whole sentiment and thought of this unfortunate play, whose 
genre, alas! is only too common to-day, may be read in one sonnet, 
The Magdalen, by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


Why wilt thou cast the roses from this hair? 
Nay, be thou all a rose—wreath, lips, and cheek. 
Nay, not this house—that banquet-house we seek; 
See how they kiss and enter; come thou there. 
This delicate day of love we two will share 
Till at our ear love’s whispering night shall speak. 
What, sweet one—hold’st thou still the foolish freak? 
Nay, when I kiss thy feet they'll leave the stair. 


O, loose me! Seest thou not my bridegroom’s face 
That draws me to him? For his feet my kiss, 
My hair, my tears he craves to-day—and O! 
What words can tell what other day and place 
Shall see me clasp those blood-stained feet of his? 
He needs me, calls me, loves me; let me go! 


Rostand has turned his back upon our complex civilization, 
and in its place he offers us the cloying lees of medieval chivalry 
and Renaissance Neoplatonism. Though his plays may stir the 
imagination for a time and rouse interest, they are hardly a profit- 
able or always even a wholesome diversion. 


Binach 








The Wandering Jew 


Art. IX.—THE WANDERING JEW 


I saw him first as he forged his way through the turbaned 
throngs flooding a street in Tangier, Morocco, A striking figure 
of strenuous manhood, he towered like a Saul above fez and 
turban. Moslems swarmed about him. He was not one of them. 
His shovel-hat and garb of extreme clerical cut indicated an 
English clergyman. He had the masterful swing familiar to 
travelers who encounter Englishmen in the Orient. A dread- 
naught steaming through a fleet of Chinese junks would ap- 
peal to the imagination as did that Briton among the crowds 
of Tangier. He passed me as a stately ship passes one at sea. 
I saw him a few moments and he was gone. Tangier is like 
everything Moslem. It is unprogressive, decadent, down-at-the- 
heel. Near splendid civilizations, it is musty, disreputable—a 
very junk heap at the back door of Europe. Morocco has no 
roads, railroads, automobiles, telegraph, or telephone lines, save 
what have been thrust upon an unwilling people by outsiders. It 
is but a step from Europe to Morocco, yet that step is like taking 
a header into barbarism. 

North Africa has been the theater of mighty races: Pheni- 
cian, Carthagenian, Roman, Goth, have played their various parts 
on this stage. Its past has been splendid. But all the splendor 
has vanished. Not splendor, but squalor, characterizes Moslem 
lands. Islam blights, destroys. Tangier, Turkey, Timbuctoo, are 
the same. Under the egis of a Christian flag there may be some 
signs of life, but it is in spite of the dead hand of Islam. The 
corpse may be magnetized, but remove outside influence and death 
resumes its sway. Filthy streets, foul courts, mangy dogs, chat- 
tering throngs of men, specterlike degraded women, make up the 
picture of a Moslem town whether in Europe, Asia, or Africa. 
One cannot deny the past of Islam. Brilliant men and heroic 
deeds are associated with its story in the days before the deadly 
virus had done its work. We speak of the Islam of our times. 
Who will accuse the writer of unfairness in painting the picture 
of Tangier as it is today after twelve centuries of Moslem dom- 
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ination? No wonder one’s imagination was fired by the imposing 
presence and the masterful stride of the Briton in Tangier. He 
seemed a visitor from another world, a type of another race, 

The next day found me sitting with the clerically garbed 
stranger on the deck of a little steamer bound for Gibraltar, 
Above the horizon loomed the mighty rock where couched the 
Lion of the North keeping watch upon the narrow strip of water 
that separated Europe from Africa and formed the highway of 
the nations from the Occident to the Orient. But the contrast 
between Gibraltar and Tangier was not more striking than that 
between the Briton at my side and the Moslems from whom we 
had just parted. An atmosphere not usual among Britons made 
it easy to approach the clergyman, and endeavoring to cultivate 
his acquaintance, I remarked how he had impressed me the day 
before in the streets of Tangier. “I have the pleasure,” I said, 
“of addressing an English churchman?” He replied: “I am a 
Jew, the rabbi of a synagogue in London. Though a Jew, I am 
an Englishman, a Liberal, a supporter of Lloyd George, a fellow 
worker with every Christian or Jew, lay or cleric, who strives to 
lift from the galled shoulders of the poor of England burdens 
that crush body and soul. I am one that believes in applying 
the ethical ideals of Jesus of Nazareth to society and govern- 
ments.” Was I startled at finding a Jew, dressed as an English 
churchman, defending the ideals of the Christ of the Christians, 
glorying in the creed expressed in the Golden Rule and Beati- 
tudes of the Nazarene, and bearing himself in every way as a 
most Christian Englishman? I, being an American, was not un- 
familiar with the type. I had known a vast audience burst out 
‘with “Onward, Christian soldiers” when a Jew named Straus 
came on the platform. But to find the Wandering Jew in such 
an environment fired my imagination. Together we sailed from 
Morocco, together we toured Andalusia, Spain, a land of romance 
and tragedy, a land where Moor and Spaniard had struggled for 
a thousand years, where Jews had found martyrdom scarce paral- 
leled in history. I saw my Jewish friend last in Seville. The 
spell he cast over me lingers like a benediction. Consider the 
setting and background of my picture. All about us were memo 
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rials of Moor and Spaniard, Moslem and Jesuit. I have in an 
album a snapshot picture of an American standing by a statue 
portrait of Rameses II of Egypt. Here was a greater contrast. 
More ancient than Rameses was the race of the Wandering Jew. 
His fathers helped build the pyramids of Egypt. Egyptian, 
Chaldean, Roman, Moslem, Jesuit, had tried to destroy his peo- 
ple. Mizraim, Babylon, Rome, had gone to dust. Moslem and 
Jesuit with fast-waning powers were heading for the junk heap 
of dead systems. What a contrast this child of the dawn of his- 
tory as he stood amid the decadent agents of dying creeds. Mosque 
and cathedral, Aleazar and Alhambra, were splendid reminders of 
a glorious past, but Spaniard and Moor only excited pity and 
contempt. Hannibal and Augustine may have been born near 
Morocco, Trajan and Hadrian may have been rocked in the cradle 
of ancient Seville, but the stuff out of which great men are made 
seems to have vanished from these blighted lands. What vital 
spark has preserved the Jew amid the wreckage of realms and 
religions? Moslem and Jesuit, however richly endowed and en- 
vironed, drag to living death the most virile and gifted of races; 
Arab and Latin have succumbed to some strange poison; the Jew 
thrives alike in adversity and prosperity. What is the secret? It 
cannot be of blood or brain. 

The clue to the maze will be found in the moral ideals of the 
Jew. No virus is so fatal as a false system of moral ideals. The 
Jew has a Book. Its ethical code, its moral ideals, are unequaled 
in all literature. The ideals of his Book have affected him in all 
his wanderings. It has leavened him as it leavens all who come 
under its spell. That Book presents ideals of God and his off- 
spring, man, the contemplation of which ennobles the race. 
Woman is exalted by the Book. Marriage is made honorable. 
Woman is not, on the one hand, degraded to be the bond slave 
or the creature of man’s passions, nor, on the other hand, is she 
exalted to be a goddess while her brothers and sisters dedicated 
to religion are branded with the bar-sinister if they enter the holy 
estate of matrimony. The persecutors of the Jew for the past 
thousand years, whether ranged under crescent or cross, have ex- 
alted the liar, the betrayer, the murderer, as specially pleasing to 
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God if their acts are perpetrated in the name of their religion, 
Need we be surprised that men actuated by such ideal have a 
Torquemada or a Turk ? 

That the Jew is not immune to false moral ideals history 
abundantly proves. We need but appeal to the story of Phari- 
saism and of the fetish of the Torah and Targum would we see 
what the Jew may become when turned aside from the lofty ideals 
of his one great Book. The Wandering Jew whom I met in 
Tangier represents a class of Jews that have broken away from 
the iron grasp of tradition; who refuse to pay tithes of mint, 
anise, and cummin to the letter while neglecting the weightier 
matters of the law—judgment, mercy, and faith. As I saw the 
Wandering Jew in that London rabbi moving amid the dead 
civilizations of Islam and Loyola he seemed a reincarnation of 
Joseph, Moses, Daniel, Paul; at home in our age as were those 
heroes of Thebes, Babylon, and Rome. He was no Jew in the 
graveclothes of a deadly orthodoxy. Some hand had rolled away 
the stone from the grave for him, some voice divine had cried, 
“Loose him and let him go.” Not a slave of the letter of his 
ancient law, but a freeman of its spirit, he moved among his fel- 
lows fairly radiating life. 


The true Wandering Jew is a man after the type of Isaiah, 


Jesus, Paul. He may never become a churchman; Jesus was not 
a churchman. Are there not indications that the ideal Wander- 
ing Jew, Jesus of Nazareth, who “went about doing good,” will 
some day soon win his brethren to join him in his crusade to save 
the race? There are many unbaptized Jews nearer Jesus in ideals 
of living than multitudes of so-called Christians not all of whom 
are in Russia or Roumania. He whom I met in Tangier is one 
of the men of vision who are forging to the front in these days, 
not to dispossess the Turk in Palestine, but to hasten the reign of 
righteousness on the earth. 
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Art. X.—SOURCES OF AMERICAN METHODIST 
HISTORY 


Tue method of modern historians differs greatly from that of 
their predecessors of even two generations ago. The old method 
was unfair. The original documents were consulted, it is true, but 
prejudice ruled the author and made him write in the interest of 
his party or preconceived notion. If a document did not help the 
writer establish his opinion, he too often ignored, garbled, or sup- 
pressed it. The historian now occupies a much higher ethical 
plane. The truth of history is the great desideratum everywhere. 
Men seek the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. A 
modern historian prefers to be proved mistaken in his precon- 
ceived ideas rather than not find the truth. All history is now 
being conscientiously rewritten. In order that this may be done, 
the sources are carefully examined and published and we now have 
source books containing the great documents of history, church 
history, and philosophy. More of this kind of work is being pre- 
pared for the use of students and scholars. The work is under- 
taken for scholarship’s sake and for truth’s sake. 

This year is the one hundred and seventy-fifth since the begin- 
ning of the Wesleyan movement, when the soul of John Wesley 
came fully into the light of God. The years have wituessed an 
honorable history, but it is a human history. Governing minds, 
dissatisfied followers, dissensions and separations, church politics 
and policies, have had their share in making our history. On the 
other hand, Methodism has been the leader in many great move- 
ments for the uplift of the race. The other churches have felt the 
inspiration emanating from Methodist belief and practice. 

Some notable collections of the documents of Methodism have 
been made and are accessible. Little has been done in the 
way of selecting and publishing the more important ones. 
They are not as accessible to scholars as they should be. Hence 
most of the work done by our Methodist historians is not as com- 
prehensive as it should be, and the great history of Methodism 
remains to be written. The late Bishop Stevens of the Protestant 
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Episcopal Church did a great service for his church in publishing 
many documents ef value. The publication of original sources is 
not commercially profitable. It remains for some broad-minded 
layman to invest in the scholarship of the future by creating an 
endowment sufficient for so great a work. It would require the in- 
vestment of at least $250,000. The principal expense involved is in 
editing, publishing, and distribution. This would mean the employ- 
ment of a competent editor and staff sufficient for the undertaking. 
All documents of importance should be selected and published in 
full, and a set placed in the library of every Methodist college and 
theological school of Methodism ; also in every historical collection 
in the United States; and other sets should be placed on sale for 
the benefit of historical scholars desiring to own them. Such an 
undertaking should not be done in haste, but with all care, so that 
it need never be undertaken again. Ten years is not too long a time 
to spend on so great a task. An editor who would undertake this 
work would place the church and historical students under everlast- 
ing obligations to him. Where shall we find such documents ? What 
source material is available, either manuscripts or printed matter?! 

I. The Manuscript Collections. The Methodist historical so- 
cieties of New England, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
own many valuable documents. At Philadelphia, for instance, may 
be found Pilmore’s Journal, of which only a small part has been 
published. Probably some of the Conference historical societies 
contain documents of value hitherto unpublished. The private col- 
lections of Bishops Hendrix and Denny of the Church, South, of 
Mr. R. T. Miller, and Rev. Dr. J. F. Goucher, and other small 
collections, will furnish material. In addition to these, are the 
large collections of Drew Theological Seminary library, which con- 
tains the papers of Bishop Embury, about seventy letters of Bishop 
Asbury, the Wakeley papers, the Dawson papers, the Livingston- 
Garrettson papers, and many single items. A large and valuable 
collection is also owned by the Garrett Biblica! Institute, including 
the Journals of William Colbert, Rankin, Ezekiel Cooper, The 
Dawes collection of manuscripts, and many other items. Here are 
found also the very rare printed minutes of two sessions of the 
Church Council. Only one other set is known. The libraries of 
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Syracuse and Wesleyan Universities, too, may add their quota. 
Some of the State historical societies and other libraries contain 
materials of value. In all the places mentioned the documents ° 
consist of journals, diaries, letters, and memorials. 

II. The Printed Documents. These have been published in 
book or pamphlet form, or are imbedded in the church publications, 
which are less and less available. It is doubtful if more than 
a dozen sets of The Christian Advocate of New York exist. 
Some of the other Methodist papers are not to be found in complete 
files. In some cases a complete file of a given periodical may not 
exist. In the fire which destroyed the New York State Library at 
Albany, the volumes of the predecessor of the Pittsburgh Christian 
Advocate owned there were burned. We do not know of the exist- 
ence of another set. There are large collections of Methodist 
periodicals at Drew, Garrett, and Syracuse University, and a large 
beginning in the Library of Congress. The most important ma- 
terial gleaned from these should be republished. 

All early references to Methodism in the secular press previous 
_ to the publication of The Advocate and Journal of New York 
should be gathered and published in order to complete the work. 
The great files of the Library of Congress and of the Wisconsin 
State Historical Society are available for consultation. The 
printed material consists of early records, documents, biography, 
historical sermons, and treatises, such as, for instance, the very 
important work of Nathan Bangs on the Church; or Bishop Hed- 
dings’s little treatise on the Administration of the Discipline; or 
Bishop Morris’s practical work on Church Polity, books practically 
unknown to many students and writers of this generation, but they 
were books which exerted a great influence in their time. 

The fund to which reference has been made should be admin- 
istered by the Book Concern, and after its income has served the 
purpose of preparation, publication, and initial distribution, it 
should continue to serve as a distributing agency, not only for the 
sets, but also as a means for disseminating Methodist literature 


wherever it may do good, ’ 4 
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Art. XI.—CRAILO AND YANKEE DOODLE 


For several years Fort Crailo (or Cralo) has been an allur- 
ing subject. Its history, its significance, the poetry and the pathos 
of the colonial relic have made an appeal not to be forgotten or 
neglected. This little study is brought as an offering to the soul 
of the Old Mansion on the bank of the Hudson below Fort Orange, 
Before the Revolution Fort Crailo, since then the “Yankee Doodle 
House,” the ancient building has a history which unites, spir- 
itually, Holland and America, and those who revere the past and 
hope for a future equal to what has been will always find in the 
historical significance of the old house something which is a soul. 

I. It happened “once upon a time,” and that a long while 
ago as we measure time in America, so long ago that it was be 
fore any white man had called America his home, that Natoka, a 
Mohican chief, stood alone one evening, at sunset time, beside a 
great river; and as he stood proudly there, in the shadow of a 
great pine, watching his canoe as it came toward the bank, the 
wise man of his tribe came silently up beside him and said, 
solemnly, sonorously: “Ah, Natoka, thy race, our race, is all but 
run. A few more moons and strangers come, the pale men of my 
dreams. More moons and more, and they shall dwell and rule in 
this land, and where thou standest now shall their proud wigwam 
be, and here shall their songs be sung, while thou and I and all 
our race shall pass forever away into the kingdom of Pamona. 
Then shall the Mohican vanish, and be no more, for his heart shall 
be broken. Then shall the strange men of my dreams rule, for 
they shall be strong. Alas for Natoka! Alas for the Mohicans! 
Alas for the children of the Great Spirit!” 

And truth was jn the prophecy of the Indian wise man. For 
one day, not many years later, in the wonderful year of our Lord 
1609, Natoka, watching the river once more toward night, saw a 
vessel, known in history as the Half Moon, sailing doughtily up 
the river, past the heights, the banks, the tributary creeks, up 
past the curves, and into a safe mooring place where the Kinder- 
hook landing is now. He saw the huge rounding hull, the dumpy 
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poop, the carved figurehead, the puffing sail, the eddying wake 
behind the foreign craft. Upon the deck he saw a man unlike the 
men he knew, and he was commanding other men, also unlike all 
others whom he knew; and Natoka’s heart was broken, for England 
and Holland had come up the river and were in his land. He did 
not know the names, but in his stoical, apprehensive Indian heart 
he felt the event and foresaw the future. The day of Crailo was 
coming, and the day of something else as well, something which 
should follow Crailo.* 

II. And the place of Crailo, when it came, was near the pines 
where Natoka had once watched the river; for upon a day when 
Albany was Fort Orange, when Boston was an infant settlement 
on Trimountain (Tremont), when New York was little more 
than a trading station, the patroons of Holland became the lords 
of the Hudson valley, and one of these patroons, Hendrick, of the 
Van Rensselaer line, whose feudal domains in the New World 
were very great, determined to build him a mansion which should 
be a fit manor seat for the leading aristocracy of New Holland. 
And no place was so good for that as the site by the river, in the 
lee of hills stretching to the east, with the view far up and down 
the stream. In the Het van Bush (Piney Woods) were shade and 
comfort and protection, while the mansion, in its turn, should 
protect the Dutch ships on the river, for the dwelling should be 
fort as well as manor house; and no name was as good as Crailo, 
or Cralo, the title of the Van Rensselaer country seat in Holland. 
Thus the wigwam of the palefaces was built where once the red 
man had watched the river and the hills, and that house, which is 
to-day the oldest in the United States, and in many ways one of 
the most interesting, was built and fortified while the Mohicans, 
from the hills to the north and the east, looked on in wrath and 
sorrow, and sometimes came down in bands to attack the settlers 
and the workmen. But the house grew, and was finished not later 
than 1642. The heavy old bricks of bright terra cotta, which 


1 Lest Natoka should be taken too seriously, let it be understood that, with regard to mere 
fact, Natoka is, as far as the author knows, a fiction. The thing which he means is, however, 
real, and essentially a part of this little study. Otherwise, only truth as found in various records, 
principally those of the New York State Library, has been told. 
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were all brought over from Holland as ship ballast, have the date 
1630 on them. Two of the stones in the cellar are inscribed: 

K. V. R. 1642. 

Anno Domini. 
These stones are supposed to have been named either for the 
brother of Hendrick van Rensselaer, Kiliaen, who, as grandson 
of the first Kilaen van Rensselaer, was third patroon and first 
lord of the manor of Rensselaerwyck, or for Hendrick’s wife, 
Katina Van Brugh, who, as the granddaughter of the famous 
Anneke Jans (Annetze Webber), was a great-great-granddaughter 
of William of Orange. Thus the date of the house goes back to 
some time between 1630 and 1642. And its first mistress was the 
charming and beautiful Katina Van Brugh Rensselaer, daughter 
of Catina Rodenburg and granddaughter of a line of kings. 

While Hendrick ruled on the eastern bank of the river, in 
Claverack and lower Rensselaerwyck, in what is row Greenbush, 
a part of modern Rensselaer, his older brother, Kiliaen, dwelt in 
his manor house on the western side of the Hudson. As he gave 
Hendrick some of the land in Het van Bush to add to his Claver- 
ack estate, it is not unlikely that his name was put on the inscribed 
stones. Anyway, whether the initials are those of brother or of 
bride, they belong to the “true blue” Dutch rulers of colonial 
America. To the feudal period belonged also the costly “tile 
room,” with rare pictures illustrating fifty scriptural scenes, and 
another far different but quite useful apartment, the “linen room,” 
in which was collected the soiled linen of a year to be sent on a 
schooner or a sloop to Holland and to be brought back freshly 
laundered, with new clothes, provisions, and furniture, the next 
year. The broad main hall, with imposing staircase and landings, 
with wainscoted walls, the richly paneled drawing-room, the sleep- 
ing-rooms above, were all designed and furnished for people of 
wealth and taste. They savored of whatever luxury was to be 
had at that time. 

The whole building, with its massive three stories and spa- 
cious garret, its diamond-shaped windows on the ground floor (long 
since replaced), its dormer windows above (one of which was 
destined to a place in history), small, antique, characteristically 
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Old World, its cornices of brick in arch and keystone style, its 
pyramidal Dutch roof with the apex cut off, its paneled half doors 
(one of which is, so to speak, still alive), with their curious massive 
handmade hinges and knockers of brass, all brought from Holland, 
its grated cellar windows, and, most of all, its port-holes, inserted 
in sandstone blocks a foot square cemented at intervals into the 
thick walls, was a house to make glad the heart of its first owner, 
the worthy Hendrick, and of all his successors; a house fit to be 
the abode of the noble, a place for the wise and the brave to visit, 
and a place for men of a later time to revere. For history was wait- 
ing to put its seal on Crailo. Life was not all a gay song and luxury 
was not the tone of things, after all, for even patroons and their 
families in New Holland. For the house was not only Crailo, the 
seat of the Van Rensselaers; it was their fortress as well, so that 
it came to be called Fort Crailo. And from its seven portholes 
Dutch guns looked out upon the river and emptied their fire and 
smoke upon Indian canoes, upon painted and feathered warriors, 
and upon French allies of the natives coming down from Montreal, 
and when a siege was on, the family, except those who were fight- 
ing, dwelt in the cellar, where recesses and alcoves show now the 
way in which it was arranged for living purposes in perilous times, 
Occasionally, when Indians surprised the fort and got within the 
great main hall at a time when the family were not in the cellar, 
a spring was touched which operated a large trap door in the floor 
of the hall, and down went the unwary invaders into literal dark- 
ness and despair and confusion. When, after several days, they 
had fasted enough to be faint and weak, their Dutch captors, mas- 
ters and servants and friends, went down the ‘narrow cellar stairs, 
killed the entrapped red men, and dragged their bodies out through 
some of the heavy basement doors, probably to the river. 

There are many legends of the time. One is that an Albany 
girl, Gertrude Van Twiller, who was visiting at the manor house, 
went out at the approach of evening to sit on the river bank and 
watch the last of the sunset. She was only a few feet from the 
house. Suddenly there were shrieks and hurried steps. Men came 
and went, and at night Gertrude Van Twiller’s brother, Hendrick 
Van Rensselaer, and others went with torches through the woods 
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and over the hills and along the banks, but the vanished maiden 
was never seen again by any white man. Only every night at 
sunset for a hundred years her wild screams were heard along the 
river banks and in the halls of Crailo. Was this the revenge of 
Natoka’s shade ? 

Of old Hendrick himself it is said that he was a most worthy 
and pious type of Dutch gentleman, interested in his friends and 
neighbors and in affairs of state and church. Bewigged, buckled, 
and laced, he used solemnly to carry around the “Kock Sacki” 
(collection bag) in the old “Double Dutch” or First Reformed 
Church of Albany, which he rebuilt in 1698. Both Hendrick and 
Katina, who died early in the eighteenth century, were buried 
near the house which they had builded and which they had begun 
to make memorable. 

Life went on in Crailo for several generations, filled with 
strenuousness, with struggle, with adventure, with hope ; and there 
was something growing, too, in the lives of its owners and of all 
others in the New World through long generations, something 
new to them, not understood, but real, something vital, which by 
the time the Revolution came had changed the feudal lords and 
landowners into colonial patriots; which transformed aristocrats 
of a most patrician sort into democrats of a most progressive kind. 
For the spirit of American brotherhood was growing in the minds 
and lives of men. 

III. The Revolution was on its way, though none knew it, 
and Crailo was to be more than a house or a fort; it was to be the 
place which should give birth to a song which, though written in 
ridicule and disgust, and sung in jest and named in spite, was 
destined to nerve men to action, to develop the national sense, 
and to be turned into a chant of victory; and Fort Crailo is known 
now as the Yankee Doodle House. Here, in 1758, came Lord 
Abercrombie, British major-general, with more than ten thousand 
troops, trained men of battle, with all the assurance, vigor, and 
form of men in the great English army. The soldiers were en- 
camped in the fields about the manor house and in the settlement 
then called Phillipstown, where mounds ‘used for their cooking 
could be seen until quite recently, while the officers were enter- 
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tained at Fort Crailo. And then, as allies to these perfect English 
troops, up came from Connecticut four colonial regiments with 
sixteen from other parts of New England. Lank, scrawny, crude 
looking men they were, ununiformed, poorly armed, without train- 
ing or address, without dash or form; men altogether impossible 
from the military point of view of the Old World. These raw 
troops to help the disciplined English regulars! Perhaps by 
serving their idea of the humorous. While Abercrombie fumed 
and the soldiers laughed and sneered, Dr. R. Shackberg (or 
Shuckburg), a sarcastic and yet, it is also said, kindly army 
surgeon did the one thing which keeps his name alive. He wrote 
“Yankee Doodle.” According to some authorities, he was leaning 
dgainst the curb of the old well at the cantonment east of the 
house when he saw the “hulking” Connecticut troops, under 
Colonel Theodore Fitch, go clumsily by. Others say that from 
his bed by the window, in sight of the well and the road, he saw 
them coming. Anyway, he parodied the old song written about 
a court lady of the time of King Charles I: 
Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it. 


Nothing in it, nothing in it, 
But the binding round it. 


To the words of the parody he quickly adapted a tune composed 
in derision of Cromwell, and the thing was done. In a trice, 
almost, the men of both armies were singing: 
Yankee Doodle came to town 
A ridin’ on a pony. 


He stuck a feather in his cap 
And called it macaroni. 


The provincials, those from despised Connecticut and all, took it 
as even a greater joke than the British did. They called it 
“nation fine,” and sang it with gusto, so that there was heard on 
all sides the rollicking refrain: 
Yankee Doodle keep it up, 
Yankee Doodle dandy! 


Mind the music and the step, 
And with the girls be handy; 
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or else a later version: 


Yankee Doodle keep it up, 
Yankee Doodle dandy! 

Yankee Doodle keep it up, 
As sweet as sugary candy. 


The fame of the song went across the water and “Yankee 
Doodle” was a joke in Europe and America. A jolly satire it was, 
indeed, then and later. The crude provincial ways, the inelegant 
speech, amounting to a dialect, the general homeliness and sim- 
plicity of the men ridiculed, all this was put in a way to amuse 
not only the complacent English critics, but the men themselves 
and all their families and friends, and their descendants to this 
day. There could hardly be a stronger argument to show the 
native sense of humor of colonial and revolutionary America. It 
takes genius of a high order to laugh good-naturedly at oneself. 
Then, too, probably without knowing it, Dr. Shuckburg made his 
little song rich with American feeling. It singled out and put 
by themselves, with a kind of fraternal feeling, the colonial sol- 
diers. Every time a man sang it the homely ditty made him more 
of an American. It was instinct, unwittingly, with “Liberté, 
égalité, fraternité” (liberty, equality, fraternity), the motto 
which the French took for their device when fighting for a free 
dom suggested by our own Revolution, and because of that the 
song kept growing through the years just as the “Marseillaise” did 
later. 

Less than twenty years afterward, in 1777, when Burgoyne 
surrendered at Saratoga, his trained English regulars, many of 
them the same who had marched with the colonials against the 
French, passed solemnly between lines of triumphant Revolution- 
ists to the tune of “Yankee Doodle”! “’Nation fine” it was; for 
of it, in a way, was a nation born. And courtesy as well as victory 
there was in singing, as a hymn of triumph, the song composed by 
the English surgeon in old Fort Crailo and sung first by English 
troops. There is poetic justice and there is historic justice; with 
both the Crailo had more or less to‘do. And “Yankee Doodle” 
was the song which took the place of the red man’s cry along the 
Hudson. 
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During the Revolution, and after it, George Washington was 
often a guest at the old house, where, on the authority of one ver- 
sion of the song, he put the immortal feather 


in his cap, 
And called it macaroni. 


There on March 4, 1781, he was godfather of Catharine Van 
Rensselaer, the daughter of Philip Schuyler, and of Catharine 
Van Rensselaer, granddaughter of Katina, the first mistress of the 
mansion. Elizabeth, another daughter, married Alexander Hamil- 
ton, who, with other courtly men of the period, was often at the 
house. 

The years passed on until, when the nation celebrated its 
centennial, in 1876, this tablet was placed on the building by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution: 

Supposed to be oldest building in the United States & to have been 
erected in the yr. 1642 as a Manor House and Place of Defense known as 
Fort Crailo. Gen’l Abercrombie’s Headquarters while marching to attack 
Ticonderoga in 1758 where it is said that at the cantonment East of this 


house & near the old well the army surgeon R. Shuckburg composed the 
popular song of “Yankee Doodle.” 


IV. The mansion, rich in history and romance, grew old and 
deserted, a lonely, pathetic, yet commanding figure among smart 
modern houses. And eager life, with wonderful inventions, went 
on up and down the valley and on the busy river until a gorgeous 
fall time in 1909, when another day of glory dawned for it. On 
that day a flag unknown when first the house was built, a flag with 
which the house had intimate history, was flying in the fresh 
breeze—the stars and stripes. The sun shone on the broad river, 
and upstream came again the doughty Half Moon with her gallant 
crew and the brave little Clermont; and after them gunboats and 
men-of-war from all the world passed by the open port holes of 
old Fort Crailo, whose guns, silent now forever, had never seen 
such battleships. Peacefully they anchored off Fort Orange, and 
at Crailo open house was held as in days of old. The “Yankee 
Doodle House” on Riverside, Rensselaer, was one of the historic 
features of the great Hudson-Fulton celebration 

V. There is no celebration now. The old house where once 
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the drum beat “to call the men together” stands alone again. The 
great steamers pass by night and by day. Automobiles and car- 
riages dash by. A few tourists come to look at the ancient build- 
ing; they peer through the dusty windows at bare cobwebbed 
rooms and rattle the creaking old doors, while they wish that 
they could go inside the house. They find the filled-up well in 
the yard, they prowl about the heaps of rubbish by the decaying 
cellar-walls where plantains, burdocks, and dandelions grow ; they 
look up at the reputed Shuckburg window, and go away dispirited 
by the loneliness and by the pathetic grandeur of the mansion. 
With a feeling of veneration for all that it has seen, for all that 
it has been, they lift their hats in reverence and leave the manor 
house, the fort, the Revolutionary rendezvous, alone once more 
by the river, magnificent in its solitariness. What of the soul of 
the house which stands where once Natoka and +is wise man stood, 
which has seen the Indian vanish, which has seen the feudal Dutch 
lord housed within it become a Revolutionary patriot, which has 
sheltered George Washington and others of the greatest in New 
World history, which has been the birthplace of the first national 
song? Where the foothills of Helderbergs and Catskills and Adi- 
rondacks meet, where Green Mountains and Berkshires almost 
begin, where, between all, the Hudson flows, stands the great 
house, alone, old. But who shall say that its soul is not a living 
thing ¢ 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 





We earnestly advise all persons who offer articles to this Review 
to retain copies of their manuscripts, in order to guard against loss 
by accident. 





CHESTERTON ON WATTS 


CHESTERTON on Watts is a brilliant double star of considerable 
splendor and fascination in the night sky of the soul. Watts was a 
spiritual force in the world of art in the nineteenth century, with 
which his career synchronized: “Born in the white and austere 
dawn of that great reforming century and lingering after its gray 
and doubtful close.” He was one of the lights of the early Victorian 
period, the key to which we are said to have lost; the great men and 
great achievements of which are said to look mildewed and unmean- 
ing to the gayer and giddier spirit of to-day, a spirit which simply 
smiles at the tremendous earnestness, the faith and valor, of earlier 
periods; for example, the period when “the great roar of Roundhead 
psalms cried out that the God of Battles was loose in English mead- 
ows.” In the seriousness and reverence of the early Victorian period 
George F. Watts was deeply steeped, and among the noble men whom 
that earnest spirit bred, Chesterton thinks there was none nobler than 
Watts. 

One of the first things noted is the contrast between the mod- 
esty of Watts as to himself and his boldness as to his message; almost 
absurd was the humility of “the quaint and courtly old man liv- 
ing his last years at Limnerslease, simple in speech and gesture, 
his manner polite to the point of being deprecating, his black skull- 
cap above his white hair and beard giving him the look of a Venetian 
Senator, his soul to all appearance being of an almost confounding 
clarity and innocence.” He disparaged his own talent, but was 
mightily sure of the greatness of his aim, and so he faced the world 
with “a splendid and inspired impudence.” He was nothing less 
than an embodiment of the passion for preaching and an instance 
of its wonderful power, the power of tremendous belief in his mes- 
sage and mission, of claiming to be heard; the audacious faculty of 
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mounting a pulpit, seen not only in preachers, but sometimes in 
artists and presidents and statesmen and merchants and laboring 
men, who feel themselves charged and burdened with an inspired 
moral message of which they must free their souls. Watts’s humble 
and child-like manner was not a sign of any sort of doubt or fear or 
modesty about the cause he loved, the aims he pursued, or the mes- 
sage he was surcharged with. “He has the one powerful certainty 
which marks off all the great Victorians from the lesser breed who 
have come after them. He may not be certain that he is great or 
good or capable, but he is certain that he is right and his mission 
momentous. This is the element of confidence and power which has 
in our day become least common and least possible. In our twentieth 
century men feel sure that they are brilliant and clever, but are not 
positive that they are right; they are not sure what is right and are 
not sure that they have any message. They swagger in fantastic 
costumes; they praise themselves and boast of their achievements; 
they fling epigrams right and left; they have the courage to play the 
egotist and the courage to play the fool; but they have not the courage 
to preach. The grand old Victorian preaching passion is alien to our 
day in art and literature and elsewhere.” The spirit of to-day has 
a horror of preaching. It cries, “Above all, no didacticism, no doc- 
trinizing, no moralizing, no solemnity, no enthusiasm except very 
temperate or over trifles.” Chesterton says: “The new school of 
thought and art does indeed wear an air of audacity; it breaks out 
everywhere into blasphemies, as if it required any courage to say a 
blasphemy. There is only one thing that it requires real courage to 
say, and that is a truism,” to keep reiterating one of the great eternal 
platitudes. Probably those words were not aimed at Bernard Shaw, 
but they fit his impudence and blasphemies. When Shaw saw a pho- 
tograph of Chesterton in the Royal Photographie Society’s exhibition 
he waxed satirical and tried to be funny in the following description: 
“Our Quinbus Flestrian, the young man-mountain, a large, abound- 
ing, gigantically cherubic person, who is not only large in body and 
mind beyond all decency, but seems to be growing larger as you look 
at him—‘swellin’ wisibly,’ as Tony Weller puts it. Mr. Coburn has 
represented him as swelling off the plate in the very act of being 
photographed.” As for Bernard Shaw, there is nothing “cherubic” 
in him, something impish rather, and, whatever the size of his body, it 
is dwarfed out of sight by his towering egotism, his mountainous self- 
conceit, which “seems to be growing larger as you look at him— 
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‘swellin’ wisibly,’ as Tony Weller puts it.” One of Shaw’s diseases is 
dropsical vanity, elephantiasis of the ego. Chesterton, whom he sat- 
irizes, is, on the contrary, one of the really sound, clean, decent, and 
useful figures in English letters to-day. Shaw prides himeelf on the 
prefaces to his volumes. He is quoted as saying, “The next will be 
the last of my great prefaces. When it is finished, my prefaces, taken 
together, will form a body of doctrine more complete than anything 
since Plato:” a proclamation fit to make the whole of Chesterton 
shake with Gargantuan laughter. What a pity that nobody will care 
for “Pshaw’s” prefaces twenty years hence! 

Referring to the “weary and weather-beaten dispute as to 
the relation of art to ethics,” Chesterton says that “the salient 
and essential characteristic of Watts and the men of his school was 
that they regarded life as a whole. They had in their heads 
a synthetic philosophy which put everything into a certain rela- 
tion with God and the whole of things. Thus, psychologically 
speaking, they were incapable of thinking such a thought as art for 
art’s sake. To them, as to the ancient Jews, the Spirit of the unity 
of existence declared in thunder that they should not make any 
graven image nor have any gods but Him.” Watts and the great 
men of his age were unable to separate art from ethics, or, for that 
matter, any of life’s activities from ethics. They were not sep- 
aratists, but universalists; they thought the ecstatic isolation of the 
religious sense, as by monks and nuns, had done incalculable harm 
to religion; and, consistently enough, they thought that the ecstatic 
isolation of the artistic sense would do incalculable harm to art. As 
to whether Watts had Celtic blood, our author says that, however 
that may be, “there is nothing Celtic about his mysticism. The 
essential Celtic spirit in art and letters is a sense of the unbearable 
beauty of things; whereas the essential spirit of Watts may be de- 
scribed as a sense of the joyful austerity of things.” 

Quite remarkable is Chesterton’s power of interpretation. Take 
Watts’s wonderful picture called “Hope,” which you at first sight might 
take for Despair—a delicate figure utterly strengthless and dejected, a 
bowed and stricken figure with sunken head and blindfold eyes cower- 
ing over a broken lyre in the twilight. This is part of what Chesterton 
sees in it: “The spectator standing before that picture, a work of 
superlative mental delicacy, finds himself in the presence of a great 
truth. He perceives that there is something in human nature which 
is always apparently on the eve of disappearing, but never disap- 
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pears—an assurance which is always apparently saying farewell and 
yet illimitably lingers, a string which is always stretched to snapping 
and yet never snaps. He perceives that the queerest and most deli- 
cate and most fragile thing in us is in truth indestructible. He knows 
a great moral fact: that there never was an age of assurance, that 
there never was an age of faith. Faith is always at a disadvantage: 
it is a perpetually defeated thing which survives all its conquerors; 
it is fragile, but eternal. (The desperate modern talk about dark 
days and reeling altars, and the end of God and angels, is the oldest 
talk in the world; lamentations over the growth of agnosticism can 
be found in the monkish sermons of the dark ages: horror at youth- 
ful impiety can be found in Homer’s Iliad.) The mysteriously potent 
thing we speak of is the thing that never deserts men and yet, with 
daring diplomacy, often threatens to desert them. It has indeed 
dwelt among and controlled all the kings and crowds, but only with 
the air of a pilgrim passing by. It has indeed warmed and lit men 
from the beginning of Eden, but it was as with the glow of an eter- 
nally setting sun, which, however, never sets. Watts calls his picture 
‘Hope,’ and perhaps that is the best title. It reminds us of a fact 
. that is too little remembered, that faith, hope, and charity, the three 
mystical virtues of Christianity, are also the gayest of the virtues. 
Paganism is not gay, but, even at its best, only heroically, nobly sad. 
Though Watts calls his tremendous reality ‘Hope,’ we may call it 
many other things. Call it faith, call it the will to live, call it the 
religion of to-morrow morning, call it the latent sense of immortality: 
it is the thing that explains why man survives all things and why 
there is no such thing as a real pessimist. It cannot be found in any 
dictionary: there is only one way in which it can even be noticed 
and recognized. If there be anywhere a man who has really lost it, 
his face out of a whole crowd of men will strike us like a blow be- 
cause the mysterious surviving something which Watts names ‘Hope,’ 
and which, in his picture, keeps touching with feeble fingers the one 
only remaining string in a broken lyre—that spiritual, vivid, per- 
severing something has died out of that man, and his face is dead.” 

The titles of Watts’s great paintings indicate the realm in which he 
lived, such as “The Rider on the White Horse,” “For He Had Great 
Possessions,” “The Court of Death,” “The Slumber of the Ages,” “The 
Dweller in the Innermost,” “Death Crowning Innocence,” “Dawn,” 
“Eve Repentant,” “Jonah,” “Love and Death.” Chesterton’s elucida- 
tions of these are a treasure. Notable for terrific significance is the 
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picture named “Mammon”; almost a sermon in its suggestiveness. 
It typifies commercial greed. It is a throned figure clad in splendid, 
heavy scarlet and gold, above the luster and pomp of which rises, in 
abrupt contrast, a face like the face of a blind beast. This merciless, 
imperial thing, with half-closed eyes and fat, sightless face, sitting 
upon his magnificent seat, lets his heavy hands and feet fall, as if by 
mere pulverizing accident, on the naked and godlike figures of the 
young, on men and women. In the background there rises straight 
into the air a raw and turgid smoke, as if from some invisible sacri- 
fice. By one final, fantastic, and triumphal touch this all-destroying 
god and king is adorned with the ears of an ass, declaring that he is 
imperial, irresistible, and, when all is said, imbecile. Now, says 
Chesterton, let a man who has seen the pomp of the prosperous and 
the brutality of the greedy, come before that powerful picture named 
“Mammon.” Will he not say: “This is something which, in spirit 
and essence, I have seen before. That bloated, unconscious face, so 
heavy, so wicked, I have seen it at street corners, in billiard rooms, 
in saloon bars, laying down the law about stocks and bonds, and 
gaping at jokes about women. Those huge and smashing limbs, so 
weighty, so silly, and yet so powerful, I have seen them in the proud 
health and heartlessness of the prosperous. The hard, straight pil- 
lars of that throne I have seen in the hard, straight, hideous high 
tiers of modern warehouses and factories. That tawny, sulky smoke 
I have seen going up to heaven from all the cities of the modern 
world. This is the world of commerce. This is the home of the 
god ‘Mammon.’ This is why men hate him, and fear him, and help- 
lessly endure him. Whatever other spirits there are in the com- 
mercial world, there is beyond question, says Chesterton, this stony 
and powerful spirit which Watts has pictured. And one of the rul- 
ing elements in modern life is this blind and asinine appetite for mere 
wealth and mere power. It drives men incessantly on to destroy 
what they cannot understand and to seize more than they can possi- 
bly enjoy. It is a dark, driving, diabolical force, pictured in this 
awful being named “Mammon.” It is the spirit hidden behind white 
waistcoats and hats on the backs of heads, behind financial papers and 
sporting bulletins, behind butter closing quiet, and Pendragon being 
picked for a winner. All this and more Chesterton sees in Watts’s 
powerful picture. 

Equally interesting are the author’s comments on some of 
Watts’s twelve portraits reproduced in this book, including Cardinal 
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Manning, John Stuart Mill, George Meredith, Leslie Stephen, 
Lord Lytton, William Morris, Dante Gabriel Rosetti. This js 
the comment on two of the portraits: “The head of Browning is the 
head of a strong, splendid, joyful, and anxious man who could write 
most magnificent poetry. The head of Tennyson is the head of a 
poet.” Of another the author says: “The portrait of Matthew Ar. 
nold is the one instance of Watts’s tentatively approaching a man 
whom he in all probability did not understand. But the painter 
of Arnold ought not to be expected to understand him, since Arnold 
did not understand himself. And the bewilderment which the artist 
felt while painting only reproduced in his picture the bewilderment 
which Arnold felt from the cradle to the grave, and which looks out 
from the sad sea-blue eyes.” Arnold was a man halting between two 
worlds, one dead, the other powerless to be born. No face among 
them all is more attractive than that of Watts himself, gentle, kindly, 
intellectual, full white beard and white hair crowned with the black 
skulleap, suggesting a Venetian Senator. A fine thing it is when 
a lifetime of conscientious and assiduous labor brings a man to the 
time of gray hairs with that touch of saintliness, of refined and ascetic 
spirituality, in his face which one finds in this picture of Watts and 
finds also in the photograph of another portrait painter, Daniel Hun- 
tington, which hangs in the dining-room corridor of that home of noble 
ideals and source of radiant beneficent influences, the Mohonk Moun- 
tain House of Albert K. and Daniel Smiley. 

One of the things emphasized concerning Watts is that an 
wsthetic or ethical notion was not to him, as to most men who have 
the artistic temperament, a mere matter of taste or preference, 
a thing to talk about sumptuously and to observe when it happens 
to suit. Rather is it a thing of conscience, an inflexible im- 
perative rule. The great Victorians were ingrainedly ethical; the 
mere idea of considering anything more important than ethics would 
have struck them as profane. In this they were certainly right. 
A different spirit is on exhibition in art and literature to-day, a spirit 
which resents ethics as an intrusion, a spirit which forbids didacti- 
cism and moralizing, a spirit which says, “Do almost anything you 
please, but don’t preach.” Anything like the grand old Victorian 
preaching grows difficult to us, and alien to literature and art and 
education and even higher regions. A too indulgent temper, a kind 
of gay, worldly charity, leads us to avoid the preaching note, the 
prophet attitude, and leads us rather to whisper a timid word and 
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glide away. This shows a loss of moral robustness and of courage 
and of the old athletic simplicity. A volume of essays entitled Down 
the Road was criticized by a reviewer in a leading New York daily 
who querulously declared that its only theme was morality, which 
irritated the critic. The author of the essays regarded that complaint 
as a testimony to his fidelity to the things which matter most and are 
supreme. ‘The thirty essays in Down the Road were on an extensive va- 
riety of subjects in Nature, Life, Literature, and Religion, but in them 
all the ethical standard stood erect and distinct, the voice of the moral 
imperative was everywhere heard. The captious critic felt this and 
did not like it, which simply defines and classifies the critic. One 
is reminded of the old rustic reprobate who called the Bible an “on- 
friendly oncomfortable book” because it was so severe on sin and so 
often trod on his toes. To exclude the moral element from any part 
of human life or thought is like excluding oxygen from the air, and 
the ultimate result in both cases is the same: suddenly or slowly life 
ceases. The mightiest Victorians in literature were on fire with the 
preaching passion: Carlyle, Ruskin, Browning, and we will not omit 
Thackeray, were morally majestic. They compelled the age to listen 
to great preaching from their lips. Even Louis Stevenson wrote, 
“Enter God! You know until a man can write that, ‘Enter God,’ he 
has attained no art, none!” 

That solemn seriousness ennobles Kipling’s best; it was his “Re- 
cessional” crowned the Queen’s Jubilee with its supreme dignity. Not 
of the jesting or the ribald, the cynical or the carnal, is he, but the one 
mighty man of letters surviving into this twentieth century who is 
capable of the high Victorian note: one of the great preachers. The 
New York Sun, noticing a recent “find” of Thackeray’s letters, re- 
joices in them as an unexpected waft of wholesome and refreshing air 
from a nineteenth-century yesterday; and speaks disparagingly of 
“this Fifth Georgian age” when spruce, cynical, smart little critics, 
with downy chins, chide the “Victorians” and the “Mid-Vic- 
torians.” This secular daily rejoices thus over the further found bit: 
“Here is the old easy charm, the quick alternation of sentimentality 
with wit and humor, the religiousness and the preaching—yes, preach- 
ing in that Thackerayese fashion beloved by so many of us and scorned 
by the modern Pharisees.” The Nietzscheans, the Bergsonians, and 
the philosophical Syndicalists of to-day are fond of describing the 
“sanctimonious and cowardly moralism” of the Victorians. “What the 
ardent youth of to-day overlooks is that the Victorians were men of 
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mild and decent words but splendid in action. They paid tribute to 
the ideal of reason and law, but in behalf of that ideal, or sometimes 
against it, they could lay about them with the stick in a way that few 
heroes of Mr. Jack London or Mr. Rex Beach could surpass. Too 
often the generous forces of revolutionary youth are exhausted in the 
perusal of violent literature and the drafting of violent man- 
ifestos. Our lusty twentieth century contemners of the past 
forget how much sturdy fighting has been done by readers of 
John Bunyan and John Stuart Mill.” You will notice, if you 
watch, that the very people who have such a horror of preach- 
ing, the literati and dilettanti and esthetes, who regard ethics 
as an intruder, the magazine editor who requires the moral note 
to be eliminated from a fine and desirable poem before he will 
accept it for publication—all these fastidious, squeamish, neurasthenic, 
and irritable brethren are themselves preachers; they are preaching 
something all the time, only very different things from those taught 
by the great Victorians beside whom they are pygmies and whose shoe- 
latchets they are not worthy to unloose. To say that they de-moralize 
literature is only to tell the literal truth, and is the same as saying they 
debase and defile it. 

One interesting and suggestive point noted by Chesterton 
is the broad distinction between pagan and Christian art. In 
art, as in other realms, paganism, even at its best, deals only 
with a light shining on things; Christianity with a light shining 
through them. “That is why the whole coloring of the Renascence 
painters was opaque, the whole pre-Raphaelite coloring transparent: 
the former was pagan in spirit, the latter Christian. The very sky 
of Rubens is solid like blue marble. The artists of the devout age 
seemed to regret that they could not make the light show through 
everything as it shows through the little dark woods in Botticelli’s 
wonderful ‘Nativity.’ And that is why Christianity, which has been 
attacked so strangely as dull and austere, invented the thing which 
is more intoxicating than all the wines of the world; it invented 
stained glass windows, which the light shines through and glorifies.” 
Yes, Christianity is luminous, makes splendid what else were dull 
and dark. Paganism’s best light lies only on the surface of things, 
leaving life opaque, and dark at the heart: no radiance shining 
through and through and drenching life with glory everlasting. Only 
the “Light of the World” can do that. Referring to the marvelous 
spirituality of Watts’s paintings, Chesterton says: “A curious luster 
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shines in all his great pictures. It is of the dawn of things; it is the 
glow of the primal sense of wonder; it is the light that never was on 
sea or land.” 

Watts, like Gladstone, was accused of lacking the element of 
humor. It is not true that they were wholly destitute of a sense of 
humor, but it is true that both were little possessed by the 
mood of humor. To them had been revealed in peculiar fullness 
the one great truth which the modern mind does not know and which 
it may possibly perish through not knowing. They knew that to 
enjoy life one ought to take it seriously. There is an eternal kinship 
between solemnity and high spirits. They knew that not only life, 
but every detail of life, is most a pleasure when it is studied with 
serious and earnest intensity. The startling cheerfulness of the old 
age of Gladstone and the startling cheerfulness of the old age of 
Watts are both entirely redolent of this exuberant seriousness, this 
exhilarated gravity. They were as happy as the birds, because, like 
the birds, they were untainted by the disease of levity. The birds 
twitter, but do not titter; they warble but do not giggle. Also Ches- 
terton says that the strong Englishmen of the type of Gladstone and 
Ruskin and other great Victorians were serious men because they were 
too much alive for anything but gravity. 

Speaking of the pre-Raphaelites and their time, he says 
that “in that noble and much undervalued time men found again 
what had been hidden for centuries, the truth that simplicity and 
an ascetic laboriousness are the happiest of all things, and the great 
truth that purity is the only atmosphere for passion.” Of one 
of the nineteenth century skeptics he says: “Herbert Spencer 
was a respectable, almost dapper figure, his theory agnostic, his tone 
polite and precise. He threw himself into a task more insane and 
gigantic than that of Dante, an inventory or plan of the universe 
itself; the awful vision of existence as a single organism, like an 
amceba on the disc of a microscope. He claimed, by implication, to 
put in their right places the flaming certainty of the martyrs and 
the wildest novelties of the modern world; to arrange within his 
systent the eternal rock of Peter and the unbroken trance of 
Buddhism.” Of certain modern philosophers Chesterton says, “There 
is a tendency among them to talk as if they had discovered things which 
it is perfectly impossible that any human being could ever have de- 
nied, as if they should shout that birds fly and declare that in spite 
of persecution they will still assert that cows have four legs. In 
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this way some raw pseudo-scientists talk about heredity or the physical 
basis of life, as if it were not a thing embedded in every creed and 
tradition and even in the very languages of men.” And he speaks 
of “that unfortunate if not infamous modern habit, of talking about 
such things as heredity with a vague notion that science has closed 
the question when she has only just opened it. Long before heredity 
has become a science it has become a superstition. We are made to 
wonder what has been the real result of the great rise of science. So 
far the result would appear to be that whereas men in the earlier 
times said unscientific things with the vagueness of gossip and legend, 
they now say unscientific things with the plainness and certainty of 
science.” 

Chesterton thinks “Baudelaire loathsome and Nietzsche in- 
human”; speaks of “the monstrous pictures of Rubens which depict 
a fat Religion and a bloated Temperance”; calls Dante’s Divine 
Comedy “the artistic embodiment of Christianity”; and says of Her- 
bert Spencer: “He affronted heaven and the angels, but there was 
one hard arrogant dogma that he never doubted; he never doubted 
that he himself was responsible, as individual and responsible as God.” 

Many things showing the beauty of his nature are in the Life 
of George Frederick Watts, whom Dr. John Telford calls The Painter 
of Eternal Truths. One evening his wife read to him every line of 
Henry Drummond’s little book, The Greatest Thing in the World. 
He was deeply impressed and said: “That contains the whole of 
religion. Do not read anything else to-night.” He spoke of the 
Christian Church as that church with many doors for entrance which 
is illuminated by the Great Light shining out through many win- 
dows—the light of the eternal truths of the Sermon on the Mount 
especially. His wife intending to present him with a seal on Christ- 
mas, asked what motto he would like engraved on its face. After a 
moment’s silence he replied, “This motto: The Utmost for the High- 
est.” Seeing a circle of white-capped peasant women singing their 
vespers at Aix-le-Bains, he said, “Oh, the pity that such reverence 
and faith should ever be lost.” When Mrs. Cameron praised one of 
his pictures with ardent admiration, he said: “She calls it great, 
but the picture she describes is hers, not mine; it exists in her mind 
and eyes. The really great is beyond one’s reach; to work with all 
one’s power, and with singleness of heart, is the right thing, and 
whoso does this may feel satisfied, whatever the result of his labor 
may be. I neither expect nor desire that my work shall be called 
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great.” But it is so counted; yet this truly great painter, after work- 
ing very earnestly for twenty-five years, had not realized enough to 
give him, if he should be unable to work, two hundred and fifty dollars 
ayear. He told Lord Lytton, “I haunt the footsteps of the great dead, 
those who ennoble humanity and enrich the world. From childhood 
I have longed to be of that band, but I dare not think it is for me.” 
Yet it was. After his wonderful picture Love and Death had been 
put on exhibition in the Grosvenor Gallery, “he began to receive 
those letters that he loved, telling how for one and another life had 
been uplifted and transformed and its dark hours illumined through 
thoughts suggested by his pictures.” Such letters were his richest re- 
ward. In life’s late years, when death had robbed him of many cher- 
ished friends, his devotion to his work never faltered. Days were 
more precious because fewer; and each was welcomed with a burst of 
praise as an opportunity for more work. In his pictures he had 
clothed Death with the white robes of an angel; so he did not fear it. 
“I often catch a glint of that white garment behind my shoulder, 
and it seems to me to say, ‘I am not far off,” Watts said to his wife 
one morning in his last year. The conscientious and reverent spirit 
with which he lived appears when we are. told of the pathetic incli- 
nation of his head when at work, “as if in dumb beseeching to the 
Author of Eternal Beauty for more power to think His thoughts 
after Him.” Let his farewell word to us be this: “If an individual 
feels, though only for five minutes, the best part of his nature stirred 
and called into activity, he is a gainer.” ‘Phat is one of the benefits 
of, and reasons for, going to church. 





THE ARENA 


THE HABIT OF PRAYER 


WHEN is the time for prayer? 
In every hour, while life is spared to thee— 
In crowds or solitude—in joy or care— 
Thy thoughts should heavenward flee. 
At home—at morn and eve—with loved ones there, 
Bend thou the knee in prayer! 


Prayer should be a prevailing habit of life. “Habituate yourself to 
prayer,” wrote the sweet and saintly Frances E. Willard. “Let it be 
the pulse of your whole life—so natural to you that your spirit turns to 
the Star of Bethlehem as steadily as turns the needle to the polar star.” 
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A most remarkable testimony to the value of the habit of prayer to 
the physical and mental systems has been given us by William James, 
the eminent philosopher. He tells us in Memories and Studies that 
Dr. Thomas Hyslop, of the great West Riding Asylum in England, said 
recently to the British Medical Association that the best sleep-producing 
agency which his practice had revealed to him was prayer. “I say this,” 
he added, “purely as a medical man. The exercise of prayer, in those 
who habitually exert it, must be regarded by us doctors as the most 
adequate and normal of all pacifiers of the mind and calmers of the 
nerves.” Strong Christian characters have become such by cultivating 
the habit of prayer. Sir Henry Lunn was an intimate friend of the 
noble and lamented editor W. T. Stead. One Christmas Sir Henry re. 
ceived a little book from Mr. Stead, in which was printed, “To the com- 
panion of my Rosary,” followed by Sir Henry’s name and Mr. Stead’s 
signature. When asked what it meant, Mr. Stead answered: “I keep a 
list of all the people with whom I have been brought closely in contact, 
and each of them is down in my calendar for the day when he first 
crossed my path, and on that day I pray for him.” Thus did he pray 
for his friends. 
Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 


A Congregational minister in Liverpool, hearing that Mr. Stead was to 
pass through that city on his way to the United States, called on the 
editor, some years ago, in his office in Mowbray House, to ask him to give 
an address. Mr. Stead expressed regret that his arrangements had 
already been completed and would not allow him the privilege. Then, 
said the pastor who related the incident, Mr. Stead flung himself back 
into the corner of the couch, “tucked his right leg under his left, and 
plunged into the most vigorous and exhilarating talk on the value of 
prayer I ever heard. ‘Tell the men of Liverpool,’ he said, ‘there is no 
power like prayer. Twenty thousand praying men in Liverpool would 
revolutionize the world. Get your men to pray, and you'll get them to 
live.’ ” 

The habit of prayer makes a profound impression on those who 
witness its influence over the lives of others. That wondrously success- 
ful missionary John G. Paton tells us that in his early home the little 
cottage had but three rooms. One of these, “the closet,” was a very 
small apartment between the other two, having only room for a bed, a 
little table, and a chair, with a “diminutive window shedding diminutive 
light on the scene.” But this was the sacred room, the sanctuary of 
that cottage home. This is the testimony borne in later years: “Thither 
daily, and often-times a day, generally after each meal, we saw our father 
retire, and ‘shut to the door’; and we children got to understand by a 
sort of spiritual instinct (for the thing was too sacred to be talked about) 
that prayers were there poured out for us as of old by the high priest 
within the veil in the most holy place. We occasionally heard the pathetic 
echoes of a trembling voice pleading as if for life, and we learned to 
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slip out and in past that door on tiptoe, not to disturb the holy colloquy. 
The outside world might not know, but we knew whence came that happy 
light as of a new-born smile that always was dawning on my father’s 
face; it was a reflection from the Divine Presence, in the consciousness 
of which he lived. Never, in temple or cathedral, on mountain or in glen, 
can I hope to feel that the Lord God is more near, more visibly walking 
and talking with men, than under that humble cottage roof of thatch 
and oaken wattles.” 

Through the long years of an industrious life Mrs. Margaret E. 
Sangster did much to comfort the hearts and strengthen the faith of 
others. Always her influence in life and in her writings was directed 
toward the things which made for gentleness and nobleness. An 
impressive incident in the early life of her father has been recorded by 
her which shows how he as a boy cultivated the habit of prayer. Whien 
a lad in Canada he sometimes used to go into the woods on Sunday after- 
noons for the purpose of meditation. One Sunday, deciding to return, 
he realized that he had lost his way. In his perplexity, the boy knelt 
at the foot of a tree and earnestly asked God to lead him back to the 
house he had left. When he arose from his knees, he heard the faint 
tinkle of a cowbell, and the sound guided him back to the house. Mrs. 
Sangster added this personal word: “If it has been my lifelong habit 
simply to carry every little thing to God, I have my father to thank for 
this and other object lessons of faith in my earliest days.” The assurance 
that God answers prayer becomes stronger as experiences multiply. Maud 
Ballington Booth had occasion, a few years ago, to visit a new prison 
for the first time and was deeply touched by a remark made by one of 
the men to the chaplain. The man in question was serving a life term, 
and had become a sincere Christian. When he met the chaplain a day 
before the expected arrival of Mrs. Booth, he said: “Chaplain, when there 
is some special request I have made in prayer, I write it down, and 
when the answer comes I put O. K. against the prayer. To-day I can do 
that again, for I have prayed long that the Little Mother might come 
to us, and at last my prayer is answered.” Lord Lister, the eminent 
surgeon, “was a man of few words, but his smile was wonderfully kind.” 
One who knew him well, and who was therefore acquainted with his 
devout frame of mind, says, “It was thought that he prayed before an 
operation, as he remained silent for a few minutes before beginning his 
work.” 

The habit of prayer, cultivated in ‘childhood, is sometimes forgotten 
in later life; yet the great testing moments which often come lead men 
and women to turn to God in supplication. Colonel Archibald Gracie, 
who was saved at the time the Titanic was wrecked, told a graphic story 
of his escape. He went under water as the great boat sank into her deep, 
watery grave. “Again and again I prayed for deliverance, although I 
felt sure that the end had come,” said he. Then he came to the surface 
of the ocean and succeeded in reaching a raft. Many others were on the 
raft. These are the words of Colonel Gracie: “Did we pray? Through 
all that wild night there was not a moment that our prayers did not rise 
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above the waves. Men who seemed to have forgotten long ago how to 
address their Creator recalled the prayers of their childhood and mur. 
mured them over and over again. We said the Lord’s prayer again and 
again together.” There were many voices, and the men represented 
different nationalities, but they were all seeking God with one common 
plea on their lips. The habit of prayer results in power in the life. “Why 
do you really believe in God?” a clergyman recently said to a brilliant 
young student at Oxford University. Quickly the answer was given: 
“Because of the power of prayer. I do not mean that God has ever given 
me anything, though he often has. What I mean is the sense of peace 
and power that comes to me when I pray.” 

“Prayer brings power. Prayer is power. The time of prayer is the 
time of power. The place of prayer is the place of power. Prayer is 
tightening the connection with the divine dynamo, so that the power may 
flow more freely without loss or interruption.” So writes S. D. Gordon. 


Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers, 
Whose loves in higher love endure ; 

What souls possess themselves so pure, 

Or is there blessedness like theirs? 


Therefore should the habit of prayer be fostered. Always, while on 

earth, will there be need of prayer. The word of Hugh Miller is worth 

remembering: “Prayer is so mighty an instrument that no one ever 

thoroughly mastered all its keys. They sweep along the infinite scale 

of man’s wants and God’s goodness.” Wru1am J. Haart. 
Utica, N. Y. 





LETTERS OF JESUS OR LETTERS OF JOHN? 


As far back as we can trace, the church has regarded the seven letters 
in Rev. 2 and 3 as coming from the Saviour himself. If Professor Terry’s 
teaching in the January Review is correct, that fond belief must be 
abandoned and henceforth we must regard these precious passages no 
longer as letters of Jesus, but as letters of John. Putting the Professor's 
contention in syllogistic form, it stands thus: (1) It was very common 
for apocalyptic writers to invent speeches and attribute them to some other 
person. (2) Revelation ranks as an apocalyptic book and must be treated 
like all the other books of its class. (3) Therefore the letters ascribed 
to Jesus in Revelation must be regarded as inventions of John. 

A moral question naturally arises out of this statement of the case. 
What are we to think of a writer who puts his own words into the mouth 
of another in order to give them weight and authority? We have our 
opinions about the Mexican crisis; but are we to attribute them to Presi- 
dent Wilson in order to give them currency? We might have unfavorable 
impressions of Garrett; but what could justify us in trying to father them 
on to Professor Terry? A man who would do such things is certainly 
inspired, though not in the usual sense of that term. We could easily 
believe that he was inspired by the Father of Lies. But waiving the ques- 
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tion of ethics, we desire to fix attention on the logical status of the Pro- 
fessor’s argument. The weak spot, as we see it, is in the second premise. 
He there assumes as fact what is at best only a probability; and, in so 
doing, he begs the whole question at issue between him and the conserv- 
ative school of thought. He takes it for granted that John’s Apocalypse 
has no inspiration above that of any other apocalyptic book. The church 
from the beginning has held otherwise. The book would not have been 
admitted into the canon unless it was thought to be essentially different 
from other apocalyptic writings. The logical presumption is in favor of 
the church’s age-long belief; and thé onus probandi rests on those who 
dissent from it. Up to the present, the probandum has not been wrought 
out. We do not have even so much as a generally accepted hypothesis 
that we can substitute for the traditional view. But this does not stumble 
the Professor. Ignoring the claims of logic, he calmly replaces the ancient 
belief with a hypothesis by no means generally accepted; and then, in 
still bolder defiance of logic, he uses the hypothesis as the groundwork 
of an argument. He surely must know that from hypothetical premises 
you can get nothing but hypothetical results. 

Until better reasons are alleged, we must continue to believe that the 
Seven Letters are what they claim to be. To contradict the claim on the 
strength of a one-legged syllogism would be showing scant reverence either 
for Scripture or for common sense. Grorce A. GRISWOLD. 

Apple River, Ill. 





READING COURSES FOR A PREACHER 


THE necessity and value of reading are universally admitted. Per- 
haps there has been no age which might so correctly as the present be 
denominated the reading age. In this respect a great change has come 
over the methods of teaching in the institutions of learning. Formerly 
the student was largely confined to the study of the textbook. Now the 
textbook is regarded rather as a starting point, and the student is 
supplied with lists of books which are intended to illustrate and to en- 
large the vision presented by the textbook, so that in a certain sense the 
student may be called a reader. Distinguished scholars in the various 
departments of human inquiry are called upon to furnish lists of “the 
best books,” and these are published and scattered broadcast. The au- 
thority of the one who recommends them thus determines largely, if not 
the topics on which the reading takes place, at least the literature which 
molds the reader’s mind. Every subject now has its literature, and 
bibliography has taken the position of a science. One is hardly supposed 
to be master of a subject if he is not the master also of the great books 
which have been written upon it. The mind is supposed thus to be 
nourished and the realm of thinking greatly enlarged. There are not 
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only libraries covering general literature, but there are libraries of de 
partments, and the student is supposed to choose a special department as 
his chief study and then to have minor subjects cognate to it to which 
he gives special attention. 

While the old writers are not neglected, one of the chief insistences 
is that the books read may be up to date. A book three years old is sup- 
posed to be out of date, and many think that a book one year old is 
behind the times. The publishers frequently issue such books in a 
cheaper edition or sell the original edition at a smaller price. These later 
books are, of course, very important, but we do not think sufficient at- 
tention has been called to the old masters in literature, especially in 
religion. The writer has noticed a quotation from Frederick Harrison 
in which he laments the giving of too much attention to new books to 
the exclusion of the old standard authors. 

There are certain departments in which new books are essential. 
In science, with its constant changes growing out of its method of in- 
vestigation, a book of a few years old is out of date. But there are 
certain realms in which human investigation seems to have made no 
advancement and where the character of the work depends upon depth 
of thinking rather than upon external observations. There is no evi- 
dence, as we believe, that there has been any growth in the intellectual 
powers of man since the earliest periods of human history. As far as 
authentic and well-established history carries us back, we see that the 
intellect and the reasoning powers were as great as are those of this 
modern age. Socrates and Plato and Aristotle are still unsurpassed for 
thinking processes and pure intellectual power. In art, the architects 
and artists of the world visit the old lands to get inspiration and ex- 
amples of its highest achievements. A work by Titian or Michelangelo, 
or any of the masters of antiquity, when for sale brings a price that is 
almost fabulous. The Sistine Chapel of Rome gathers its visitors from 
all parts of the civilized world. The picture galleries of Europe where 
the old masters are found are thronged with students. The Louvre and 
the British Museum, Rome and Greece, have become the teachers of the 
world. In music, the masters of the earlier periods are the studies of 
those who attain superiority in execution, in method, and in form. The 
same is generally true of literature. In fiction it does not seem that 
Walter Scott and Charles Dickens have become out of date or will ever 
become so. In theology, however, it is assumed by many that we must 
rewrite it in accordance with the later views and the newer criticisms. 
We are not speaking, however, of criticism as such, but of the books 
which a preacher should not overlook. The new must not supersede the 
old. In theology Augustine and John Calvin and Arminius, each repre 
senting a different school of theological thought, can never be overlooked 
by one who would claim to be a master. Among all the Methodist 
writers, who would say that one should omit John Wesley and the school 
of theological thought which he is said to have revived, if not founded? 
We would emphasize the reading of the mighty books of the earlier 
period, the books of the time when men thought deeply and profoundly. 
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The scholastic ages, which are sometimes treated with contempt, 
represent intellectual developments that cannot wisely be passed by. 
In other words, we would deprecate the exclusion from the study of the 
modern minister of old books which have become classic by their in- 
fluence. The minister should read the best books, not the most books. 
Too much reading and too wide reading often dissipate the intellect and 
confuse the mind. A few great books, well read, will furnish the in- 
tellect with knowledge and enlarge the thinking powers and mold the 
life more effectively than any number of books hastily read and im- 
perfectly digested. Our information and scholarship should be choice in 
quality rather than numerous in quantity. Erasmus, that great scholar, 
gave advice to a student at Lubeck which: may well be considered by 
every student, and especially by young students who are candidates for 
the Christian ministry: “Read first the best books on the subject which 
you have in hand. Why learn what you will have to unlearn? Why 
overload your mind with too much food or with poisonous food? The 
important thing for you is not how much you know, but the quality of 
what you know. Divide your day, and give to each part of it a special 
occupation. Listen to your lecturer; commit to memory what he tells 
you; write it down, if you will, but recollect it and make it your own. 
Never work at night; it dulls the brain and hurts the health, Remember 
above all things that nothing passes away as rapidly as youth.” (From 
Froude’s Life and Letters of Erasmus.) 

A few books of great power, or even a single book which stirs the 
depths of one’s intellectual and moral life, may inspire to high thinking, 
to suitable methods of investigation, and to the advanced knowledge 
which will form the foundation of all subsequent studies and activities. 
Bishop Butler’s Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion is not a 
modern book, but it has not yet been superseded. It will be recalled 
that William Ewart Gladstone, the great statesman and scholar, spent 
the latter years of his life in editing a very fine edition of Butler’s 
Analogy, with his own notes, which may well be accepted as a permanent 
contribution to Christian evidences. Other books of Christian defense 
have been found, and additions have, no doubt, been made, but the 
strength of this book has been felt for these long years, and it is one 
of the enduring books. Jonathan Edwards’s great work, entitled Ed- 
wards on the Will, ranks for profound thought and logical power with 
the works of Plato and Aristotle. As one alights from the train at 
Stockbridge, Mass., he will notice near the station a signboard with the 
statement that in this place Jonathan Edwards wrote his great work 
on the will, and the writer visited the place especially with the view of 
standing on the ground where the great Christian thinker wrote out 
his great contemplations. Side by side with Edwards’s work the student 
should read the work on the same subject of another profound thinker 
and writer, Dr. Daniel D. Whedon, formerly editor of the Methodist 
Quarterly Review, which will be to him a revelation of analytical power 
and a stimulus to profound thinking. One need not agree in all respects 
with an author in order to be stimulated by his great thoughts, Ed- 
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wards’s History of Redemption will open large and noble views of the 
progress of revelation, and under the guidance of the Holy Spirit wil) 
lead to profounder knowledge of God’s Holy Word. The homilies of Saint 
Chrysostom have been the storehouse for exegetical students for genera. 
tions, and our foremos modern commentaries express their indebtedness 
to him in many passages of Scripture difficult of interpretation. Alford’s 
Commentary on the New Testament, now too rarely seen in the library 
of our preachers, is a storehouse of exegesis and of textual criticism. 
The commentaries of the late Brooke Foss Westcott, Bishop of Durham, 
should be in the hands of every one who would get a profound under. 
standing of Saint John’s Gospel and also of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
If a preacher should read carefully the Commentary of Adam Clarke, 
he would discover that long ago he anticipated many of the points raised 
by modern criticism. These books are mentioned as specimens of many 
standard works whose value cannot be overestimated. 

It is not at all intended to be indicated in this paper that great ad- 
vances have not been made in the progress of human thought on the 
most profound problems and a deeper comprehension arrived at of the 
philology and interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. These should not 
be overlooked, and everyone should strive to have in his library, by the 
side of these standard works of the past, the best productions of the best 
thinkers and writers and scholars of the age in which he lives. The 
past should be harmoniously blended with the present, so that the min- 
ister of the gospel should be thoroughly furnished for every good work. 

The title of this paper is “Reading Courses for a Preacher,” and it 
should constantly be kept in mind that the reading of the minister 
should not be spasmodic or without order as to subjects. A course of 
reading is very desirable on some specific topic related to the age in 
which one works and the conditions under which one lives. On those 
subjects he should know the best books, but they should not be too 
numerous. His studies should not be too much dissipated, but should 
have a measure of adaptation to the active duties in which he is im- 
mediately engaged. His studies, his experiences, and his life should all 
be in harmony, and a proper selection of books and method of using 
them will have much to do with this desirable result. 





HOW SHALL WE PRESERVE OUR HOLY SABBATH? 


Amonc the committees appointed by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, which is engaged in uniting in sympathy 
and in labor, and so far as practicable in organization, all the churches 
of our country, is one on Sabbath observance. In the promotion of Chris- 
tian unity it is quite important that the things on which they all agree 
should be made prominent. One of the points on which there would be no 
difference of opinion among those calling themselves Christians, under 
whatever name, is that of the protection of the holy Sabbath. 
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That there is a great depreciation of the Sabbah as a sacred day must 
be conceded. The number of people who years ago would not think of 
doing anything on the Sabbath that had not in some way a relation to an 
act of benevolence, or an act of Christian charity, or Christian teaching, 
seems to be rapidly decreasing. 

It was formerly the case that a minister who was to preach on the Sab- 
path in some pulpit even within reach of his home would go on a Satur- 
day rather than make the journey on the Sabbath by rail. He would 
even go to a hotel, if not privately entertained, and pay his expenses 
rather than intrude upon the holy Sabbath day. The question might be 
raised, however, whether the going to a hotel would not be a greater act 
of irreverence toward the Sabbath than that of staying at home and mak- 
ing the journey by public conveyance. 

The subject is called to the attention of the writer by a note in a news- 
paper concerning “The King and Sunday”: “The Dean of Canterbury, 
speaking at the dinner in connection with the jubilee celebration of Saint 
John’s Hall, Highbury, mentioned that he heard a few days ago that His 
Majesty [King George] made a rule never to travel on Sunday unless it 
was absolutely necessary.” And a paper called The Church Family News- 
paper is reported as saying, “Realizing the importance of such a state- 
ment, and the world-wide influence exerted by His Majesty, we ventured 
to write to Lord Stamfordham, the King’s private secretary, asking for a 
confirmation of the report. In reply we received the following gratifying 
message: ‘Buckingham Palace, June 9, 1913. Dear Sir: The answer to 
the question contained in your letter of the 7th instant is in the affirm- 
ative. Yours very faithfully, Stamfordham.’ This was the announced 
regular rule, then: ‘Never to travel on Sunday unless it was absolutely 
necessary.’” It is further said “that the King when a boy made a promise 
to his mother to read a chapter of the Bible every day, and that he has 
kept the promise ever since. It is also said that in July, 1910, Canon 
Bickersteth Ottley, the honorable secretary of the Imperial Sunday Alli- 
ance, received the following message from the King: “The King heartily 
sympathizes with any movement toward securing to working people rest 
on Sunday.” 

This decision from the King was a part of his heritage from his good 
and gracious grandmother, Queen Victoria, of blessed memory, who, when 
one who visited her asked her to tell the secret of England’s greatness, 
placed in his hands, or said, “The Bible.” 

It is a safe assumption that at the foundation of the greatness of the 
Christian kingdoms of the world are the Bible and the keeping of one day 
in seven in which the holy gospel is expounded and in which God’s people 
meet to pay honor to the King of kings and Lord of lords, in whom alone 
is the glory of the nations and the blessedness of Christians. 

The importance of the subject at present is shown by the position 
which is ocupied by all Christian bodies. Some branches of the church 
have secretaries or agents in the fleld whose business it is to stimulate 
the churches to the promotion of Sabbath observance, just as they have 
representatives of the missionary and other important boards. This indi- 
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cates the feeling that the destruction of the Christian Sabbath or a serious 
deterioration in its observance would be productive of great harm to the 
life of our people. The question is, How shall the church protect its Sab. 
bath? It certainly should afford to the outside world an example of con- 
fidence in the necessity of its observance. The minister, by virtue of his 
office as well as of his feelings, will by precept and example show his 
interest in it. He will not make use of the Sabbath for any purposes out 
of harmony with the principles of the New Testament. 

It will be recollected that France at one time in its revolt against 
Christianity abolished the holy Sabbath and set up the tenth-day Sabbath 
in its stead, regarding it as a purely secular day and made for secular 
purposes. It was found, however, that the results of their changed atti- 
tude toward the Sabbath were so injurious that they returned after a 
time to the seventh-day Sabbath, which is now in vogue there as else. 
where. The Sabbath ordained by God is so woven in the constitution 
of human nature, as well as in the divine law, that it must be recognized 
as a part of the attitude of universal Christendom. 

No man can work full seven days in a week without injury; no insti- 
tution can go at its full force on the Sabbath without injury. It seems 
as though in the divine order we have also the natural order that in six 
days man should do all his work and rest on the Sabbath. It is now 
recognized, therefore, that one Jay in seven is a part of the organization 
of human society which cannot be dispensed with. 

The real question concerning the holy Sabbath is not the importance 
of the Sabbath, but how it shall be preserved in its sacredness. 

The minister should impress his people with its spiritual significance 
for the promotion of personal meditation, Christian reading and attend- 
ance in the house of God. In the rush of modern business activities there 
is little time left for that quietness which is necessary if one would secure 
constant spiritual growth. During the week-day the husband and father 
is largely away from home, engaged in his business activities. The Sab- 
bath affords a time when he should have not only physical rest, but the 
quiet hours in which he can meditate on divine things as well as enjoy 
the fellowship and communion of the home. How the minister can induce 
his people to a reverent observance of this day must be widely left to his 
own judgment. Each congregation must be treated according to its 
own necessity, but he must specially avoid making the impression 
that the Sabbath observance is a hardship. It has been said, and perhaps 
truly, that severity in the enforcement of the Sabbath upon children has 
sometimes led to a disregard of the Sabbath in later years rather than to 
its observance. All this must be carefully considered by those who pro- 
mote the proper observance of the holy day. 

The children should be instructed as to the obligations of the day; 
they should be taught early in life that it is not a gloomy day, and they 
should be led to regard it as a cheerful day, teaching them that cheerful- 
ness which is not irreverent is entirely consistent with its faithful observ- 
ance. Christians also can promote the observance of this day by not avail- 
ing themselves of the temptations which our modern life presents—the 
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ease of travel by automobiles, for instance, leading them to places where 
the spiritual sense is obscured and where there is no recognition of the 
sacredness of the day. To set a good example of Sabbath keeping requires 
self-denial on the part of many to whom such travel seems perfectly 
allowable. This strict observance must always be accompanied with an 
appreciation of the difficulties of those who are shut up during the week in 
close quarters and who have no opportunities for rest. The spirit of 
Christian charity should constantly be invoked in our-judgments of others 
who may differ from us on the exact methods for the observance of the 
holy day. To all appearance the Jewish Sabbath and its severities have 
passed away, but the spiritual Sabbath and its observance as a day of 
physical rest must be an abiding possession for the church and for the 
world. 

It becomes the duty, therefore, of the minister to do everything in 
his power to see to it that this blessed day, one of the greatest gifts of 
God to our world, should be preserved. The loss of it, as already indi- 
cated, would be a calamity indescribable, and the observance of it is 
therefore a duty which cannot be evaded. There is one sphere where the 
Sabbath offers abundant room for observance. Works of necessity and 
mercy belong to the holy Sabbath. The Jews rebuked the Master because 
he healed on the Sabbath day. The Master answered with his assurance 
that to save life and to bless mankind was not a violation of this great 
historic institution of the Christian church. 





AROHZIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEAROH 


THE FORMATION OF THE ALPHABET 


Tue discoveries of the past few years have contributed materially to 
the study of epigraphy, and have revolutionized the old theories regard- 
ing the antiquity of writing, thereby shattering more than one unfounded 
hypothesis. Indeed, the excavations of the recent past have revealed 
more clearly than ever not only the great antiquity of writing, but also 
its prevalence. It seems no longer any more appropriate to ask when 
and by whom writing was invented than to ask by whom and where the 
baking of bread or the churning of cream into butter was invented. 
Pictographic writing, of some kind, if not as old as the human race, is 
yet of exceeding great antiquity. Marks, pictures, hieroglyphics first, 
then ideographs, phonograms, and finally a perfected alphabet. 

The learned world had, for a long time, rested in the belief that the 
alphabet was of Semitic origin, for it had proved to its own satisfaction 
that the Phenicians were the first people to practice alphabetic writing. 
This hypothesis bore upon its face every mark of conclusive evidence, 
and was made the more plausible by the fact that the Baal-Lebanon in- 
scription and the Moabite stone (circa 850 B. C.) are the oldest speci- 
mens of alphabetic writing so far discovered and deciphered. That the 
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alphabet was invented by the Phenicians was an accepted tenet as early 
as the days of Plato, and was regarded as a fact by both Greek ang 
Roman classic writers. The very names of the several letters favoreg 
such a conclusion. The term alphabet is a word compounded of the first 
two letters, Alpha, Beta of the Greeks, from the Aleph and Beth of the 
Semites, represented by our English a and b. 

The student of epigraphy finds it an easy and pleasant task to trace 
the form of the bulk of the Greek letters back to the Phenicians; s0, too, 
the Roman alphabet, now rather generally adopted by European nations, 
may be traced back to the Greek. The older the Latin inscription, the 
more it resembles the Greek, and the older the Greek (as, for example, 
inscriptions from the island of Thera, perhaps 700 B. C.) the greater the 
similarity to the Phenician. 

While true that the bulk of the European alphabets may be traced 
back to Phenicia, it is equally true that we have no specimens of 
Phenician writing older than, or even as old as, 900 B. C. There can be 
no doubt whatever that writing of some kind was known to Egypt and 
Babylonia at least two thousand years earlier. 

De Rouge, as early as 1859, suggested that the Phenicians had bor- 
rowed their alphabet from the cursive writing of the Egyptians, not that 
of the Middle, but rather the cursive or hieratic of the Early Empire, or, 
to be more exact, from the script represented in Papyrus Prisse, of about 
the same date as the Code of Hammurabi, about 2250 B. C. His theory 
“was plausible enough to content most inquirers, though only two out 
of the twenty-two letters were satisfactorily accounted for.” 

As already stated, it is impossible to give the exact age in which 
writing in some style or other was first employed, but there can be no 
reason for doubting that it was rather common in the valleys of the Nile 
and Euphrates at least 4000 B. C. 

Dr. Isaac Taylor in his great work, The Alphabet, published in 1883, fol- 
lowed the views current among scholars from the days of the early Greek 
writers, and with great learning he restated the arguments in support of 
its Phenician origin. There were, however, those who disagreed with 
him from the start. Deecke even disputed the hypothesis that the 
Phenicians had derived their letters from Egypt at all, and asserted that 
they were rather indebted to Babylonia for the same. Winckler, at a 
much later date, supported Deecke’s claims. Dr. Peile, too, notwithstand- 
ing his flattering review of Dr. Taylor’s work, uttered a note of warning, 
insisting that the gap between the style of writing in Papyrus Prisse and 
the oldest Phenician or Semitic inscriptions, at least thirteen hundred 
years, was entirely too long to overlook. And really it does require some 
imagination, if not credulity, to claim that one system of writing could 
have been adapted from another when such a long period had intervened. 
Dr. Peile very aptly said: “But no proof of the affiliation of the Phenician 
alphabet can be complete without evidence from writing to fill up the 
long gap between the period of the Papyrus Prisse and that of the Baal- 
Lebanon and Moabitic inscriptions. In default of this, it must always be 
possible that the Phenician alphabet is descended from some utterly 
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lost, non-Egyptian system of writing, traces of which may some day turn 
up as unexpectedly as the so-called Hittite hieroglyphs.” Professor 
Spiegelberg, too, writing in 1907, is skeptical as to the Egyptian origin 
of the Phenician alphabet, though admitting striking resemblance. 

Berger, in his Histoire de l’Ecriture, was influenced especially by some 
Iberian, or, rather, Celtiberian inscriptions, found chiefly upon some 
coins of the north and northeast of Spain. There are two kinds of writ- 
ing: the Celtiberian of the north and the Turdetan of the south. The 
latter bears greater resemblance to the Phenician than the former. Con- 
trary to what might be expected, there is a notable scarcity of Phenician 
inscriptions in Spain, though the intercourse between Phenician traders 
and Spain must have been considerable from a very early date. There 
is some similarity between the Iberian and Phenician alphabets, but, as 
Berger observes, “alongside of the letters which recall the Phenician 
alphabet, there are others, much more numerous, which are conceived in 
an entirely different spirit. . . . Then, again, the greater part of these 
coins belong to the north, which makes it probable that the Iberian 
alphabet spread from north to south” (see Berger, pp. 337f.). 

Then we have the Hittite inscriptions, so far, it is true, very im- 
perfectly, if at all, understood. The great number of these makes it 
clear that the Hittites too had their system of writing side by side with 
the hieroglyphs of Egypt and the cuneiform of Assyria. Here in paren- 
thesis, though not directly connected with the origin of the alphabet, we 
may note the irreparable loss sustained in the death of Professor Hugo 
Winckler, and that, before he had published his final report of the Hittite 
discoveries at Boghas Keni. It is to be hoped that his papers are in such 
a shape as to be made available to the public. 

Perhaps, however, the great discoveries of Arthur Evans in Crete 
have dealt the severest blow to the hypothesis under discussion. His 
excavations in the little island proves not only the greatness of the 
Cretans in general, but also that they enjoyed an advanced civilization 
and had their own system of alphabetic writing. In the light of these 
discoveries we need no longer regard the statements of Herodotus and 
Thucydides, who ascribed naval supremacy to Crete, as legendary. Minos 
was no sun-god, but a man of real fiesh and blood. The Cretan inscrip- 
tions, though yet undeciphered, prove that Crete had its own peculiar 
alphabet. Dr. Evans, without doubt the best informed man on things 
Cretan, goes so far as to say that Phenicia obtained its alphabet through 
the “Cherethites and Pelethites,” that is, the Philistines, the arch-enemies 
of early Israel, from Crete, the original home of that warlike people. It 
is quite as easy to think that the Phenicians derived their alphabet 
from their close neighbor, Philistia, yea, more so, than from more dis- 
tant Egypt. 

From what has been said, it seems clear that the Phenician origin 
of the alphabet is by rfo means a settled fact; but far from it: for the 
arguments upon which such a conclusion rest have no solid foundation. 

One of the latest writers on the subject is Professor W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, the well-known archeologist, and Professor of Egyptology in the 
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University of London. His little book, The Formation of the Alphabet, 
recently published, discusses very learnedly the former theories, ang 
proves, it seems to us, very logically, that indebted as we are to the 
Phenicians, yet too much credit has been given to them regarding the 
invention of the alphabet. The nine plates at the end of the book show 
at a glance both the variety and extent, as well as the great similarity of 
the various scripts, not only down to the first dynasty of Egypt, but even 
to the prehistoric ages. He shows the remarkable correspondence between 
the signaries and symbols of widely separated lands, and calls attention 
to the resemblance found in the alphabets of the Celtiberians in the north 
and northeast of Spain and that of the Carians in Asia Minor, as also in 
some Egyptian inscriptions of the twelfth dynasty. He says: “We see 
that the peculiar signs of these alphabets are found in Egypt in the 
twelfth dynasty and earlier, and as none of them belong to the Graco 
Phenician alphabet, it is obvious that these twenty signs have some 
common origin entirely outside of the Phenician group. Further, this 
origin must be a very remote one to embrace Egypt, Karia, and Spain, 
which are as far apart as three Mediterranean lands can lie.” Then, 
again, attention is called to ten letters or signs common to Arabia and 
the West, but not represented in the Phenician alphabet. If we turn to 
the Runic, once believed to have been based upon the Greek, or rather 
the Latin alphabet, we find here again that there are no fewer than nine 
signs which are represented in both Spain and Caria, but not in the 
Phenician. This, too, argues for a remoter ancestry than that of 
Phenicia. The same may be inferred from a comparison of the symbols 
common to Egypt and Asia Minor. If the Greek alphabet has beer bor- 
rowed from Phenicia, why should there be such a difference between the 
two? If, however, some of the Greek letters may be traced to other 
sources, the matter is less difficult of solution. 

There are a number of rare signs found in countries far apart, “with- 
out intermediate remains in countries between,” some in Caria and 
Egypt; in Spain, Lydia, and Egypt, and others in Libya, Caria, Italy, and 
Spain. This goes to show that these rare signs were taken from some 
common, now unknown, source. 

No one can examine the plates in Professor Petrie’s book without 
coming to the conclusion that there were a large number of signs em- 
ployed in widely separated countries long before the Phenician alphabet 
was invented. It is, therefore, more than improbable that the alphabet 
was not borrowed from the cursive writing of Egypt, but, on the other 
hand, was gradually selected from various ancient signaries. 

Though the hieroglyphic system of Egypt takes us back to a very 
remote age in the history of that land, it requires no great argument to 
prove that such a perfect pictorial form must have been preceded by @ 
system much less complex, one which required far jess skill to execute. 
As with children, so with nations, imperfect scratchings, rude signs, 
bearing no similarity whatever to the object intended to be represented, 
must have preceded the well-formed letter. This applies with equal force 
to the pictographs of Crete and other countries. Well-executed hieroglyphs 
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and pictographs naturally presuppose a long period of civilization and no 
mean artistic skill. Even in our own time in Europe and America writ- 
ing is almost in universal use, while painting or drawing even of the 
rudest kind is comparatively rare. 

There must have been at a very early age in the world’s history, at 
periods of which we have no records, even in gray antiquity some method, 
yea, many methods, of writing. The merchants and traders of the va- 
rious nations must have had some system for keeping their accounts. 
People that could build boats and sail over seas or even conduct caravans 
across vast territories, did not attempt to keep all items of business in 
their heads. Now, as traders of various nationalities exchanged their 
commodities and wares, they may also have exchanged signs and symbols. 
In the course of time, these marks and signs would be simplified; the 
more simple would become the more common; and finally out of these 
an alphabet would be formed more or less complete. 





THE VALUE OF HEBREW AND GREEK TO THE MINISTER 


Tue ministry is the supreme vocation. Religion is the one great 
fact in the life of a people no less than in that of a man. Religion is 
not a section of life, but life itself. It is no isolated force, far from the 
wheels of industry and the rush of traffic, but the dominant power in the 
strange complex of human activity. 

If religion is to stand the strain and meet every test, it must be deeply 
founded on the rock of intellectuality and spiritual equipment. Chris- 
tianity can never conquer the world by the noisy declamation of intellect- 
ual incompetents. It must have men, students, thinkers, steeped in the 
messages of the sacred writings; not in the New Testament alone but 
in the books of the old covenant as well, for Jesus and the apostles can 
never be appreciated as they should be without a goodly acquaintance 
with Moses and the prophets as well as with the historians and sweet 
singers of Israel. Without some knowledge of Hebrew a full acquaint- 
ance with these is out of the question. 

Very few evangelical workers interested in thfe welfare of Zion will 
seriously dispute the thesis that every enlightened child of God, to say 
nothing of the minister, solemnly set apart to preach the Word, should 
be quite familiar with the entire Book, from Genesis to Revelation. Far 
be the day when the rationalist shall get in his deadly work by con- 
vincing the church, or any portion of it, that the Bible is of no greater 
value to the Christian than other good books. 

Perhaps everyone who reads this article has been present at the 
ordination of a deacon in the Methodist Episcopal Church. If so, he will 
easily recall the impressive part of this solemn service when the 
bishop delivers a Bible to the candidate, saying, “Take thou authority to 
read the Holy Scriptures in the church of God, and to preach the same.” 

The prosperity of the Protestant church from Luther’s time to this 
day has been proportionate to the regard and respect in which it has 
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held the Holy Writings. The enemies of revealed religion have ever 
realized this fact and have never tired of attacking it from some angle 
or other, as if the Book were, in a great part, a hindrance to ethical teach. 
ing and the highest type of religious experience. Disregard for the Word 
of God by the minister and a failure to emphasize its teachings to the 
congregation intrusted to his care have ever resulted disastrously. When- 
ever the habitual reading of the Bible has been discontinued by a pestor, 
spiritual leanness, not only of himself, but also of his flock, has inevitably 
followed, just as certainly as night follows day. 

It is possible that some of our churches within the past twenty years 
have suffered greatly at this point. Advanced scholarship, falsely so 
called, but often nothing more than crass rationalism, is responsible for 
our neglect of Bible study; for it has host no opportunity to undermine 
the authority of the Scriptures. This applies especially to the Old 
Testament. There seems to be an unconscious tendency, at least in our 
church, to dispense with the reading of the Old Testament in the public 
congregation. If we except the psalms, it is a very rare thing to hear 
any portion of the Hebrew Scriptures either in the morning or evening 
services of our churches. It is to be hoped that our next General Con- 
ference will call attention to this deplorable neglect. 

There can be no doubt that this growing disregard for the Old 
Testament has contributed in no small measure toward the neglect of 
the Hebrew language by those who are preparing for the ministry. 

Strangely enough, while Protestant theological schools in the United 
States are putting less stress upon the study of Hebrew, -the Church of 
Rome has been making advances in the same field of training. It is to 
be regretted that so many of our pastors, though priests in the church of 
the living God, ordained to teach and preach the Word, have no knowl- 
edge whatever of the languages in which the Bible was originally written. 
This is true not only of those who have entered the ministry without 
college or seminary training, but, alas! of many graduates of those in- 
stitutions, of men who pose as advanced thinkers and liberally trained 
scholars. What wonder that such men steer clear of exegesis and ex- 
pository preaching and have little or no place for the Bible in their min- 
isterial work! 

We are perfectly familiar with the answer from this class of preachers, 
namely, that a young man in college or theological school may spend his 
time more profitably on other, more practical, studies, or that there are 
such excellent translations of the Bible and exhaustive commentaries on 
the entire Book that a knowledge of Hebrew, at any rate, is not necessary. 
It would be folly to assert that every pastor should be a critical Hebrew 
scholar, or that one not so equipped is not fit to preach. No less stupid 
would it be to say that a minister with even elementary knowledge of 
this language, such as every graduate of almost any college may acquire— 
or, indeed, for that matter, any studious, patient, determined man de 
prived of college or seminary training may obtain by home study—is 
not very much better prepared for intelligent exposition of any portion of 
the Old Testament. Nay, more, any one thus equipped is by far better 
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fitted to delve into the mysteries even of the Gospels, for they, too, are 
impregnated with Hebrew thought and idiom. 

But, alas! What an army of people there are in our pulpits, no less 
than in the province of music and art, without appreciation of real cul- 
ture. How many there are, even among those who pass as cultured, who 
cannot see any superiority in the masterpieces over a ten-cent chromo 
or a cheap lithograph, who value a gaudy reproduction of the Sistine 
Madonna quite as highly as the original painting. So, too, in music, 
a comic song or the poorest of our rag-time pieces is preferred by many 
tp anything composed by Beethoven, Handel, or Mozart. 

Students of language know full well that there are passages in all 
tongues which defy translation. There are turns of expression, shades of 
thought, and idioms so full of soul and meaning as to be felt only by him 
who has a knowledge of the language in which they are found. This is 
especially true of hundreds of passages in the Bible. There is a beauty 
and depth of meaning in many a psalm, or portions of Job or Isaiah, 
which the plain reader of the English Bible can neither grasp nor surmise. 

Hebrew and Greek have special adaptation for the expression of re- 
ligious ideas. This being true, how necessary it is that the minister of 
the gospel should have a knowledge of both. “It appears,” says Professor 
Ladd, “that two kinds of human speech have had a providential prepara- 
tion to fit them for becoming the vehicles of the ideas and the spirit of 
revelation. One of these is a Semitic language, the Hebrew; one an 
Indo-European language, the Greek. Each of these has in itself con- 
sidered, and apart from all influence from these religious ideas and this 
religious spirit, certain definite peculiarities. The ancient Hebrew was 
the fit medium of the Old Testament revelation; that form of the Greek 
which arose on the basis of the classic language, as subjected to many 
corrupting influences as well as also to the impress of the Jewish re- 
ligious ideas, was the fit vehicle for conveying the Christian revelation. 
The work of the Divine Spirit as providentially selecting and shaping 
these languages to the self-revelation of God as the Redeemer of men in 
Christ Jesus is manifested in history to the devout student of the subject. 
Moreover, much of the linguistic form of the Bible itself shows a direct 
and powerful influence from the ideas of this divine self-revelation.” 

It is, however, an utter impossibility without some knowledge of the 
above-mentioned languages to appreciate to any extent the great com- 
ments even of such clear writers as Stuart, Driver, or Davidson, to 
say nothing of those of Dillman, Delitzsch, and others of the same class. 
All our learned commentators take it for granted that their readers have 
some acquaintance with the original languages of Holy Writ. Not only 
does ignorance of them operate to exclude from higher courses of read- 
ing and discussion, but it also cuts off the one so unfortunate from power 
and influence in the field of human life. 

In reply to the question, Why should a minister study Hebrew? an 
eminent scholar replies: “I advise one to take it that he may come to 
the very words of Scripture, not being compelled to depend on that 
which a translator or commentator may retail to him, that he may get 
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more fully into the spirit of the sacred writers than is possible in a trans. 
lation; that he may feel the poetic and enrotfonal sense of the sacred 
writers as shown in the characteristics of Hebrew which so appropriately 
expresses this quality; that he may be able to appreciate and enter into 
the spirit of the critical problems, as is impossible through the medium of 
a translation; that he may be able when need arises to consult intelli. 
gently the critical commentaries, and appreciate the discussions therein 
without simply taking some one else’s word for it; that he may see more 
deeply into the soul of the writers through the medium of their language, 
which is always the most intimate portrait of the thought processes; that 
he may be able to bring to his ministry the result of independent per. 
sonal study, rather than be content with taking the predigested state. 
ments of others and retail them to the public; that his success may not 
be simply in attracting public attention, giving the people what the 
people want, obtaining it in the cheapest way, but in the inward con- 
sciousness and satisfaction of giving the most real value and building on 
the deepest foundation; and also that the ability to face the critical prob 
lems which every age must face, and to deal at first hand with them, 
may not lapse and become a lost art.” 

What has been said of Hebrew applies with equal force, and with 
more according to many, to the study of Greek, the language of the New 
Testament. The writers, though Hebrew in thought, religion, and cul- 
ture, have left us their treasures in Greek; if not classic Greek, yet in 
Greek. It is not necessary for us to prove that our Lord and the apostles 
conversed and wrote in Greek, for, whether they did or not, their teach- 
ings and doctrines have come to us in a Greek dress. The words of our 
Lord, the thoughts of John and James, of Peter and Paul, of Mary and 
Martha, are not scattered through half a dozen languages, but are poured 
forth in the lingua franca of the world, the Greek. In this most cos- 
mopolitan language Paul preached, John prayed, and Peter hurled de 
fiance. In this, not in Latin, Paul wrote from Rome, and in this he 
‘wrote to the Romans themselves. By this medium, then, the gospel was 
connected with all Greek poetry and philosophy, with all Greek history 
and oratory. It was the same speech in Egypt and Pontus, in Italy and 
Syria, in Cyrene and Cappadocia. This one universal tongue cradled all 
European literatures, and has lost nothing whatever of its old power 
and literary adaptation. 

To study such a language is no small privilege. To trace the Protean 
meaning of the words of Luke or of Saint Paul, to catch the ancient 
life in the literary form, to see a connection not evident in the transla- 
tion, to behold a new. heaven in some verbal Patmos, this is intellectual, 
no less than spiritual joy, wealth,’and life. 

The minister is our professor of New Testament. No Protestant 
pastor needs be told that his chief business should be to feed the flock 
committed to his care by preaching and expounding the Word. He who 
neglects the Book to devote himself to philosophy and metaphysics, or 
even to sociological and economic questions, is sure to miss his calling. 
But is he likely to be a good professor of the New Testament if ignorant 
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of its original language? To such a one the great treasure houses of 
Alford and Meyer will be nothing more than a dreary wilderness. 

If what has been said above be true—and who will doubt that, at 
least, some knowledge of Greek and Hebrew should be a part of a min- 
ister’s training?—more attention should be given to these two languages. 
The Bible, we hope, will continue to be the preacher’s chief textbook. 
Let it, then, be studied most thoroughly, by everyone intrusted to teach 
it, not only in translation and by means of commentaries, but at first 
hand. 

Knowledge of the words of the prophets, the psalmists, our Saviour 
and his apostles and their environment, cannot be too direct. Better 
than seeing them is the hearing of their very words and the ability to 
apprehend their weighty messages. Acquaintance with the best com- 
mentaries is indispensable to the gospel herald, but, alas! how can one 
understand and appreciate them, if ignorant of the language they pre 
suppose and discuss? 

But apart from the additional knowledge gained by the student of 
Hebrew and Greek, there is also a mental drill afforded by the study of 
these languages which is equal to the discipline derived from any course 
offered in our colleges and seminaries, yea, much greater than any one 
of the majority of courses in arts, science, philosophy, or theology. No 
one preparing for the ministry should lose sight of this fact, especially 
as the church has never been in greater need of well-trained minds than 
to-day. 

Far be the day when the Methodist Church may be without a 
ministry thoroughly trained in the Ward. 





RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


Religion and To-Day. By J. Bureruzy. Crown 8vo. Pp. 288. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 

Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 

AFTER an interval of silence this popular and stimulating essayist 
on serious themes publishes a new volume. More of Brierley, of whom 
Malcolm J. McLeod in one of his “Letters to Edward” says: “I like Brierley 
immensely. I think he is wonderfully fresh, suggestive, and full of good 
sermon stuff.” The ancient Syracusans were fond of the writings of 
Euripides, and when a boat from Rhodes rowed into their harbor, having 
on board Balaustion, a girl who knew by heart Euripides’s Alkestis, they 
bade her come ashore and recite it to them; and the hungry crowd that 
lined the beach cried with joy, “More of Euripides!” Similar joy there has 
sometimes been among the heathen when new missionaries arrived and 
the glad cry went round, “More of the Jesus-Tidings.” From what we 
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have heard we judge that there are more than a few who will be glad at 
the announcement, More of Brierley: and here it is, a good thick volume, 
meaty and nutritious as usual, helpful for the spread of the Master’s 
Kingdom. The Preface says: “Religion was never more compelling ip 
its interest than to-day. This partly because so much of what hitherto has 
gone under its name has been called in question. But also, and perhaps 
more, because the need of it has never been more felt. All over Europe, 
all over the civilized world, the sense is growing that the other solutions 
are inadequate; they fail to meet man’s central want. The world becomes 
rich; but millionairism fails to satisfy even the millionaires. Our machin. 
ery is wonderful, but it does not manufacture happiness. The electric torch 
of science casts no light on the final mysteries. Everywhere we hear the 
same cry. ‘The most doubting nations utter it. In Germany, Eucken 
exposes the bankruptcy of materialism as a gospel. In France, Bergson 
and Boutroux use the latest science to show how matter and force fail to 
account for life. We are beginning to realize personality as the soul of 
things, as the one reason for things. Religion has reached us through the 
great personalities. Christianity is a religion of personalities ; and it holds 
its place as having in its Founder the deepest rooted of all the souls we 
know; the one whose character, teachings, and work reach farthest and 
highest, ‘our divinest symbol,’ as Carlyle has it, the incarnation of all 
that is to us dearest and holiest.” “Man’s supreme need is companionship, 
the sense of personality, of something, of some one, who cares; who has 
love to answer his own craving for love. And it is the very leaders of 
science who have most keenly realized this. Says Wundt: ‘Science can 
only indicate the path which leads to territories beyond her own, ruled by 
other laws than those of which her realm is subject.’ The great discover- 
ers whose researches revolutionized our cosmic thinking have been the last 
to find their soul’s refuge in science itself. Said Kepler: ‘My one desire 
is to find the God within, whom I find everywhere without.’ Copernicus on 
his deathbed places his whole hope in the Cross. Leibnitz, whose survey 
took in the whole range of the known, expresses his faith in that hymn of 
passionate devotion: 


Jesu dessen Tod und Leiden 
Uns’re Freud’ und Leben ist! 


Michelet, the freest of free-thinkers, pours out this cry of the heart: ‘Let 
the sentiment of the loving Cause disappear, and it is over with me. If I 
have no longer the happiness of feeling the world to be loved, of feeling 
myself to be loved, I can no longer live. Hide me in the tomb. To the 
thirty sciences created yesterday add thirty more—a thousand. I want 
none of them. What shall I do if you have extinguished for me love?’ Victor 
Hugo, his great compatriot and contemporary, is with them here. ‘The 
heart,’ he says, ‘cannot err. The flesh is a dream which passes. Whoever 
loves knows and feels that man’s refuge is not of the earth. To love is 
ta live beyond life.’ Romanes, who had tried the experiment, offers his 
result: ‘The soul of man is miserable without God.’ Pasteur echoes the 
cry: “There are two men in each one of us; the scientist, he who desires 
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to rise to the knowledge of nature through observation, experiment, and 
reasoning; and the man of feeling, of belief; the man who mourns his dead 
children, and who cannot prove that he will see them again, but who 
pelieves that he will, and lives in that hope. . . . The two domains are 
distinct, and woe to him who tries to let them trespass on each other.’ And 
it is to this region of the spirit, of personality, that prayer belongs. It* 
supposes @ kingdom of the spiritual, stretching beyond our ken, just as 
does the kingdom of the physical. They both begin here, with us, and 
both stretch beyond us. There are millions of free acting spirits on this 
earth, clothed as we are with bodies. Why should we suppose we exhaust 
the spirituality of the universe? It is an inevitable inference from what 
goes on around us that behind the physical infinite is a spiritual infinite. 
Not less can we keep from the supposition that this spiritual infinite is 
an infinite that includes personality. The thought and love within us 
sprang from a source that also knows thought and love. To say, as a 
modern school has said, that a Divine Personality is a contradiction in 
terms, because personality implies limitation, is an argument that over- 
leaps itself. You might just as well say that the absolute or the infinite is a 
contradiction in terms. For can we not conceive of a nonabsolute, 
of a noninfinite (we are, in fact, that ourselves)—and is not this there- 
fore a contradiction? When we touch the question of the infinite, on 
whatever terms we take it, we touch the sphere of contradictions, for 
it is the sphere of the mind’s limitations. The nonbelief in a personality 
solves no mental difficulty. Keeping to the practical, to what we do know, 
which is the only sure line for us, when we pray we must accept a Per- 
sonality. We cannot adore oxygen, or offer petitions to the law of gravi- 
tation. Prayer is communion with a Person, and what we have already 
said as to the relations of our own personality to the laws of the physical 
world makes it easy for us to understand how such communion, how such 
prayer, and answer to prayer, can go on without any contravention of 
the physical order. If that physical order does not prevent our fellowship 
with one another; does not prevent our appeal to a neighbor and his 
answer to it, why should this be impossible as between ourselves and our 
God? If we can move freely amid the physical laws, cannot he? Are we 
free, and he the only bound? Whatever in a long course of experience 
shows as a sure help to inner progress, to the development of the best in 
us, proves itself as founded in the truth of things. How does prayer stand 
this test? Does not the saying of Meredith’s farmer hold good: ‘Pray, 
and you cannot go far wrong’? Let a man try it; let him morning and 
evening, and in the hours of the day, bring himself into mental and moral 
contact with the All Holy and the All Loving;-let him in that sacred Pres- 
ence review his affairs, his projects, seeking help and guidance; let him 
mention there his human relationships, his household, his friends, his 
enemies, if he have such. Will that make no difference to his daily conduct, 
to the poise of his spirit? Prayer is a spiritual exercise, and its results 
are spiritual. The men who know its fullest exercise are the men who 
are in a condition to talk about it. Says Bagehot, and with entire truth: 
‘The criterion of true beauty is with those—they are not many—who have 
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a sense of true beauty; the criterion of true morality is with those who 
have a sense of true morality; and the criterion of true religion is with 
those who have a sense of true religion.’ It is so, emphatically, with 
prayer. The literature of devotion is among the best reading in the world. 
The study of it brings us into contact with the world’s greatest spirits— 
with Jesus, with Paul, with Augustine, with Francis, with Luther, with 
Wesley. It is the meeting-ground of opposing creeds, where they fuse, 
lose their opposition, become one prevailing force. When you are reading 
Augustine’s ‘Confessions,’ or Andrewes’s ‘Devotions,’ or Bishop Wilson’s 
‘Sacra Privata,’ or Methodist William Bramwell’s mighty supplications, 
your forget theological differences; you are in contact with one and the 
same spiritual energy. To keep on the outer circle of mere fussy actiy- 
ities, while neglecting this innermost force, is like turning a hand-loom 
and forgetting steam or electricity. In the world of the spiritual, as in 
that of the physical, to reach the true sphere of power we must go down 
from the circumference to the innermost center. Apart from the question 
of power, consider the immense comfort of prayer. Man in himself is 
the loneliest being in the world. The wall of his separate personality 
shuts him off as to his interior self, in an awful isolation from all the 
millions that surround him. His neighbors may look in at his windows, 
may come into his guest-chamber, but they penetrate never the cell where 
he sits alone. He is like the island continent of Australia, whose bound- 
aries are rimmed with ports and cities, but whose vast interior lies silent, 
uninhabited. Yet assuredly this loneliness is no mischance, no accident 
of his being. It is an isolation from the outward, to secure the uninter- 
rupted play of his spiritual contacts. For the trained soul knows itself 
as not alone. It knows a perpetual, invisible companionship. It has a 
speech which it cannot translate to its neighbor. In the glare of the day, 
in the hum of the crowd, in the silent watches of the night, it talks with 
the Unseen, it has converse with its Friend. Its past, its present, its 
future; its trials, temptations, defeats; its joys, its griefs, all enter into 
that constant colloquy. Lamartine, in Les Confidences, speaks of a cer- 
tain walk in the garden of their French home, where his mother spent 
always a certain hour of the day—upon which neither husband nor chil- 
dren ever intruded—where she paced, her hands clasped, her eyes lifted 
to heaven, her lips moving to unuttered words. It was the sacred hour 
of her speech with God; an hour from which she returned refreshed and 
renewed. To sum up what has here been said: Prayer is a human expe- 
rience whose test is its results upon the soul. Those results argue its 
relation to the truth of things. It supposes man’s fellowship wih a spir- 
itual universe, his immediate contact with a supreme and holy Person- 
ality, a supposition against which science, truly considered, brings no valid 
objection. It is a spiritual force which has wrought in the mightiest souls 
and in the mightiest movements. It demands as its conditions a true 
and sincere life. It is the source of man’s purest joys. It is the function 
to which he must bring his best in order to receive its best. It is his 
heaven here, and prepares him for all the heavens that are beyond.” Part 
of what the essay on “The Missionary” says is here transcribed without 
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quotation marks: The missionary is today coming to his own. He is 
emerging from the doubtful celebrity of denominational reports and of 
the applause of village conventicles, into a place full in the popular eye. 
He is talked of in the newspapers, he is acknowledged by -science, he 
enters into the calculations of statesmen, he is recognized as a prominent 
factor in the remaking of the world. The Ecumenical Conference at Edin- 
burgh—for it was that—where was gathered a wider consensus of Chris- 
tian thought than in any church council of past ages, is the latest testi- 
mony to his influence, to the position he is taking as a factor in modern 
civilization. He is the representative of Christianity on its aggressive, 
conquering side. His position, let us say at once, is open to enormous 
criticism, and he gets it. The man in the street has the most varied opin- 
ions about him, and it may be opportune just now to look at him from 
that standpoint, to see, without parti pris and from the most unfettered 
point of view, what there is to be said for him and his work. The place 
the missionary has taken in the modern world movement is indicated, for 
one thing, by the criticisms of which he is the object. He is the butt 
of certain novelists, of a certain class of travelers and traders. The 
native whom he evangelizes is, according to their accounts, a spoiled 
native. He becomes baptized for what he can get. The teaching he 
receives raises, inside his black skin, a whole crop of restless ambitions, 
of new and dangerous discontents. Amid the talk of “spoiling the native” 
we do not hear from this source anything of the process of spoiling by 
gunpowder, bad whisky, and wholesale debauchery, introduced by the 
white man who here becomes critic. The superior white who talks down 
at the missionary as a bungling demoralizer is especially rigid about 
guarding what he calls “the color line.” The idea of a colored man aspir- 
ing to the privileges of the white races has on him the effect of sacrilege. 
The extraordinary thing in this connection is that wherever this species 
of white man appears we have straightway a generation of half breeds; we 
get quadroons and octoroons, a whole graduation of semitones. How has 
this come about? Where is the “color line” here? For the colored man 
to aspire to the white woman should be met with burning at the stake. 
But the white man and the colored woman—that is quite another affair. 
A glance at such facts gives us in a flash the root of missionary unpopu- 
larity among gentry of this sort. It is the unpopularity of the searchlight, 
of the policeman’s lantern among burglars. Let it be granted that the first 
result of evangelizing effort among barbarous races is in some instances 
bizarre, ludicrous to the critical eye. Well, we are most of us more or 
less ludicrous when we are learning a new thing. A man who walks with 
perfect ease and grace shows badly in his first attempt? at horsemanship. 
Is that a reason why he should not learn to ride? The struggle upward 
throws us into all manner of queer attitudes. But climbing is good for 
all that. The Saxons and Danes, who in these islands first received the 
gospel, were not models of deportment. Despite that, we of the twentieth 
century may be glad that our ancestors were missionized. The colored 
races a few centuries hence will pass a similar verdict on their own 
fortunes, a verdict with which the world will agree. We look to the 
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modern missionary, not only for the effects he is producing on the 
heathen world, but for the reaction of his work upon our Christianity 
at home. Already he is showing as one of the mightiest forces for 
the reunion of the churches. He will be doing a still greater work 
by exhibiting the necessity and the practicability of a purified Chris. 
tianity—for home as well as foreign consumption. He is finding out 
that, in face of that outside, pagan world, our sectarian dogmas are 
cheap. They are not the material he wants; for his equipment he has to 
leap over them, back to the primeval New Testament forces of God's 
love and Christ’s transforming power. And what is necessary for 
him is necessary for us. If we would win back our own outside popu- 
lations we must get rid of systems which made possible the crushing 
indictment of Diderot on the eighteenth-century Catholicism of France: 
“A system of the most absurd and atrocious dogmas, the most unin- 
telligible, metaphysical, and intricate, and consequently the most liable 
to dissensions, schism, and heresies.” The world of to-day, Christian 
and non-Christian, can well dispense with this. What it is athirst 
for, what it must have or die, is that love of God and man which Jesus 
taught as the first and last commandment, of which his gospel is the one 
supreme revelation. Just as helpful, or more so, is all the rest of Brierley’s 
latest volume. 


Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hastinas, with the assistance of Jony 
A. Se.pre and Louris H.Grar. Vol. VI. Fiction-Hyksos. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Pp. xviii +890. Price, $7.50 per volume. 1914 (January). 

Since the last volume of this in some respects greatest and most in- 

dispensable of all the encyclopedias was published in December, 1912, 

the name of Dr. Gray, sometime fellow of Indo-Iranian languages in 

Columbia University, has been added to that of Dr. Selbie on the title 

page as assistant editor. The same scholarship, elaborateness, and in- 

terest of treatment which characterized the former volumes rule in this 
also. The long double-columned closely printed pages still offer their 
plethora of information on all subjects treated, and almost every subject 
is treated bearing on religion, philosophy, morals, and church history, 
with the emphasis on religion. God, 16 articles, 63 pages; Hospitality, 

11 articles, 23 pages; Heroes and Hero-gods, 12 articles, 37 pages; Human 

Sacrifices, 10 articles, 28 pages; etc. Hinduism is given 30 pages, with, 

of course, hundreds of special articles scattered throughout the work. 

Greek Religion, 33 pages, by Farnell; Hegel, 19 pages; and Goethe, over 

3 pages, etc. The student of religion may thank his stars that he has lived 

to see his field exploited with such rich and fascinating results. A word 

now on two or three points which have struck this reviewer. The closing 
sentences of Davison’s article on God (Biblical and Christian) are as 
true as they are important. “The theological phraseology employed to 
describe religious truth may well be varied as the generations pass. But 
the simple, untechnical language of the New Testament concerning 

Father, Son, and Spirit, Three in One and One in Three, whatever various 

comment it may receive, remains the highest and the best, as it was the 
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earliest, expression of what the sacred name God means in the Christian 
religion.” Geden, on God (Buddhist), makes the point that the Buddha 
was not deliberately atheistic, only practically so. He shared the old 
Sankhya philosophy, which explained everything without God and had 
no need of him. It is interesting that we have what must have been 
one of the last performances of the late Andrew Lang (died July 20, 
1912), in his article God (Primitive and Savage), 10 columns. In Gospel, 
Strahan, after giving the minimizing answers of Harnack, Johannes 
Weiss, and Welhausen, says that “we cannot scientifically separate the 
religion of Jesus from the gospel of Christ. Fragmentary as the records 
of his life confessedly are, his portrait is singularly complete, and it 
is instinct with self-evidencing Divinity. It is from concrete historical 
facts that the great ideas of the gospel derive their value and force. 
The original impulse of Christianity, the motive power which from the 
first insured its success, did not emanate from the church’s will to be- 
lieve, but was communicated to the church by his transcendent person- 
ality. The cause cannot have been less wonderful than the effect, the 
victorious ideal must have been supremely real. It is contended that the 
resurrection of Jesus, illuminating all his teaching and justifying all 
his claims, made the Christian faith inevitable. In that stupendous 
event God gave his church a supernatural, superhistorical Lord and 
Saviour, and in every age the inner testimony of the Holy Spirit, trans- 
muting the faith once delivered to the saints into a vital, personal, irre- 
fragable experience, establishes the conviction that the gospel of Christ, 
like the Christ of the gospel, is a Divine Fact, the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever.” The article Gospels, by Burkitt, is written from the 
extreme critical or “advanced” view, following Wellhausen and Loisy, 
leaving even Harnack in the rear, but not going as far as W. B. Smith 
and Arthur Drews, who deny that Christ ever lived. Burkitt thinks the 
fourth Gospel is fiction, though the man who invented the narrative 
portions, like the conversations with Nicodemus, with the woman at the 
well, with Peter (“Lovest thou me?”), with Martha, must have been the 
greatest genius the world has ever seen, combining the Christ’s spiritual 
vision with a preternatural power of narration—a veritable demigod. 
Then, if he invented John 14 too, he must have been far greater than 
Christ. It was he, and not Christ, who must in that case have been 
the Son of God. It is not true that we cannot “insert the story of the 
raising of Lazarus into the historical framework” of Mark. The Synop- 
tists give us only fragments. It is not true that John 6 refers to the 
sacrament. John omits the founding of the supper, as the rest omit the 
Lazarus miracle. Nor is it true that Christ “quibbled with his oppo- 
nents” in John’s Gospel. He argued with them on the basis of two 
testimonies (or three—the Scriptures) which if they were the people of 
God they ought to accept, first, the testimony of his Father, and second, 
his own testimony. Rather, it was their quibbling when they said, “Where 
is thy Father?” Why did the early Christians receive John as they re- 
ceived Mark, when they rejected fictitious Gospels, if John, too, was a lot 
of fables and invented speeches, as Burkitt thinks? Nor is it at all true 
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that the “Fourth evangelist did not care to ‘know Christ after the flesh,’” 
because it is this very Gospel which most emphasizes Christ’s human 
and fleshly aspects. We cannot think that Burkitt has given a scientific 
account of the Gospels in his too implicit following of Wellhausen, who 
has been answered by Gregory of Leipzig (Wellhausen und Johannes, 
Leipzig, 1909), and Loisy. He quotes Schweitzer as saying that accord- 
ing to the fourth Gospel, “Jesus came into the world to inaugurate the 
era of Effectual Sacraments. In virtue of this he is the Saviour.” On the 
contrary, nothing could be less sacramental than this Gospel. “Whoso- 
ever believeth in him might not perish but have everlasting life.” Phys. 
ical eating avails nothing. Christ himself evacuates John 6 of all sacra- 
mental import. Father Professor Turmel, on Gallicanism, says that while 
the popes in the nineteenth century did not renounce the right of de. 
posing kings, they no longer exercised it, and did not even dare to 
formulate it except in terms which were purposely vague (prop. 24 
of the Syllabus). Well, proposition 24 of the famous Syllabus of Errors 
issued by Pius IX, 1864 (“The church has not the power of availing 
herself of force or of any direct or indirect temporal power’), does not 
mention deposition of princes, but the contradictory proposition, which 
the church holds, leaves a pretty big field for temporal power, persecu- 
tion, or any infringement on human liberties at any time desirable. 
Crooke (on Hinduism) thinks that Christianity in India “will necessarily 
take a Vedantic coloring,” having modified its dogmas. Christianity may 
take on any national or religious coloring, so long as it does not lose its 
essential characteristics as Christianity. Nor has it vital concern in 
dogmas, but only in truth, and therefore in dogmas only as they conserve 
truth. Crawley takes over from Westermarck the remark (page 842, 
column 2), “The Greek Church regarded the death of Christ as a ransom 
for mankind paid to the devil, and this doctrine was also accepted by 
the most important of the Western Fathers,” which is an excellent illus- 
tration of the sweeping statements of experts in one department when 
they invade another. The statement is so fearfully exaggerated that it 
becomes a portentous error, as we showed in an earlier notice of this 
work in this Review. The two articles (Greek and Roman) on Health 
and Gods of Healing might well have been followed by one on Healing 
under Christianity. Farnell thinks (page 423, column 1) that, in spite 
of the assertions of the Christian Fathers, there ‘was nothing obscene in 
the mysteries, though they simulated marriage and sex communion. 
We opine Farnell idealizes here, and that the Fathers, who stood nearer 
to the subject both in space and time, knew more than he does. The 
tremendous and long-continued sway of the phallic rites, though he 
idealizes here also, makes us feel that the higher consciousness of the 
» Fathers spoke a truer note. The author of the article Freemasonry 
(himself a member) acknowledges that the order is comparatively re- 
cent, but goes back in a sense to the labor guild of Masons in the later 
Middle Ages. He is mistaken, however, in saying that it is not a religion. 
It has its own prayers and chaplain, its own religious and moral precepts, 
etc., and is thus an effective rival of Christianity. 
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The Resurrection and Paul’s Argument. By Pumur L. Farcx, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 348. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25, net. The Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati. 


Tuis is a worthy contribution to the literature of the subject, on ac- 
count of literary quality and scholarly thoroughness. It renders a service 
by which both the clerical reader and the intelligent layman may profit. 
In the Preface the author succinctly justifies the undertaking in the follow- 
ing words: “Of perennial concern is the question of a life after death. 
Christianity gives the final answer. The Revelation through Christ is 
supreme. This conviction possessed the great soul of Saint Paul. His 
majestic argument must not be overlooked. . . . The present-day world 
seeking for light through philosophy and science and psychology will do 
well to ponder the message of the great apostle.” That message is analyzed 
and interpreted in sixteen chapters. The first two are a consideration of 
the Gospel of the Risen Christ and the testimony of the eye-witnesses. The 
next five chapters treat of the Corinthian Doubters and the Denial of a 
Resurrection, and the bearings of that “Denial” (a) as invalidating the 
resurrection of Christ; (b) as “Repudiating the Christian Faith”; (c) as 
“Impeaching the Witnesses”; (d) as affecting the Fate of the “Departed 
Christians”; and (e) as affirming the folly of the “Living Believers.” 
Chapters nine and ten are concerned with The Resurrection and Christ, 
The First Fruits, and Christ as the invincible Conqueror. Adhering 
strictly to the order of the apostle’s argumentation, the author then re- 
turns to the negative argument in a chapter devoted to “The Denial as a 
Detriment to Christian Activities.” The last four chapters are possibly 
those of greatest value, inasmuch as they treat respectively the following 
themes as included in the glowing climax of the argument of the great 
apostle: “The Method of the Resurrection,” “The Resurrection . Body,” 
“The Heavenly Body,” and “The Motive Power of the Resurrection.” The 
style of the writer is vigorous and graphic, fluent, yet epigrammatic. 
The opening sentence invites attention thus: “When this spiritual giant, 
Paul, proclaimed his religious conclusions concerning God’s purpose toward 
man, what did he herald? When he interpreted with keenest insight the 
personality of Christ, what impressed him as the most exalted achievement 
of the Divine Love? When Paul’s Gospel is unfolded to its sublimest 
truth, what climax revelation is made? When he grasps most compre- 
hensively the majestic possibilities of the human spirit, and interprets 
most sympathetically the needs of mankind, what final message of cheer 
and comfort and inspiration does he speak? When he victoriously itin- 
erated among the dying nations of his day, what new dynamic of life did 
he offer? When he wooed men from sin to holiness, to what mighty faith 
did he convincingly appeal? When he revolutionized the religious life of 
humanity, upon what corner stone did he build his new, all-conquering 
Christianity? When he would establish Christ’s World-Church, upon what 
foundation-fact must it be constructed. ... The resurrection of Christ was 
the climax teaching in Paul’s Good News; it was the mighty truth with 
its significant implications that aroused the Jews, and startled the Greeks, 
and stirred the Romans.” This effective use of the affirming interrogative 
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and confirming answer is a characteristic of our author’s style. One spe. 
cially interesting chapter is that which states the cases for the Corinthian 
doubters and answers them. The doubter of the materialistic type is an- 
swered as much by philosophy and science as by revelation, but the doubter 
of the spiritualistic (gnostic) type is answered almost solely, yet un- 
mistakably, by the Risen Christ. In the chapter on the “Resur- 
rection Body,” Dr. Frick conclusively presents Paul’s argument as 
discrediting the idea of an identical body resurrection, but contends 
that for doubts as to the resurrection fact the church itself is 
largely to blame. “Forgetting the inspired teaching of Paul, it has piti- 
fully misconstrued the significance of the resurrection, falsely claiming 
that the identical body which was laid in the grave and which moldered 
into dust would be restored again. Well might there be a protest against 
this narrow interpretation of the resurrection. The conclusive argument 
against it ought to be that on this theory there would be no escape from 
" the physical deformities and irregularities that marked the human body. 
But in such resurrection no Christian need believe; indeed, there is no 
scriptural warrant for so believing that may not be interpreted in the 
light of Paul’s teachings contained in this chapter. We rise above all such 
materialistic errors by meditating upon Paul’s spiritual interpretation of 
the resurrection.” Dr. Frick then elaborates the apostle’s conceived con- 
trast between the terrestrial body and its disabilities and the body celestial 
with its perfection. Thoughtful readers of this book will find an in- 
teresting chapter on that which deals with Paul’s oft-criticized outcry, 
“If in this life only we have hope in Christ. we are of all men most miser- 
able.” To not a few who live in a world made not only endurable, but de- 
lightful by reason of the prevalence of the Christian spirit, and largely 
because such men as Saint Paul struggled and endured and suffered and 
died, this “confession” has at times seemed something like the cry of a 
moral weakling. Having justified the saying of the apostle on the ground 
that he sensed the hugeness of the delusion, if delusion the great hope 
proved to be; and the horrible grimness of such a cosmic failure if God 
had nothing better for mankind than “this sin-cursed, tempestuous, dis- 
appointing life” (as the apostle and his contemporaries must have known 
it), the author goes on to say: “In another respect also must Paul and his 
fellow Christians be considered of all men most pitiful if Christ be not 
risen. . . . They believed in a time when sin would be overcome and 
righteousness regnant in universal sway. But how could such a tran- 
scendent life be produced? They knew but one adequate cause. They must 
be transfigured by the living, ever working Christ, who could dwell within 
the soul. ... The risen Christ was the very center of their religious life. 
... Take away their faith in him and they are despoiled of everything.” 
The last two chapters stand out from among the others, the one as a 
sustained piece of sermonic eloquence that reminds one of Lacordaire and 
others of the French school of pulpit oratory; and the other because of its 
kigh setting of the doctrine as a factor in evangelistic urgency and a mo- 
tive in the Christian life. It should be added that each chapter is pre- 
faced by a page of admirably chosen and authoritative quotations that have 
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a direct bearing upon the immediate theme. The arrangement relieves the 
writer and aids the reader. It also increases the serviceableness of the 
book. 


Not Lawful jor Man to Utter. By Dan Crawrorp, F.R.G.S. 12mo, pp. 176. New York: 

George H. Doran Company. Price, cloth, $1, net. 

TuEsE twenty meditations on Scripture passages are the result of 
“twenty-three years of lonely thinking and praying in the long grass of 
Central Africa by a man whose college was his Bible and his sole authority 
God.” In reading them we have been reminded sometimes of the exposi- 
tions of Charles H. Spurgeon and also of J. H. Jowett’s. Of them all, 
none is more timely for this number of this Review than Dan Crawford’s 
“Resurrection Reverie,” on John 29. 1-19, which is as follows: What the 
parable of the sower is to our Lord’s parables so, supremely so, is the 
resurrection to our Lord’s miracles. Leading the long line of his par- 
ables is that first and finest parable of the sower, for did he not give it 
princely priority when he asked: “Know ye not this parable? And how 
shall ye know all the parables?” And so, too, with that “corn of wheat” 
miracle of the resurrection. Leading the long line of Christ’s miracles is 
this keystone certitude, and if we know not this miracle how shall we 
know all the miracles? It is “the first day of the week,” note well; and 
the soul finds in this word First something that it desires with great 
desire. Weeks and days of the week it knoweth not; yet doth it seize 
upon this word “first” as containing worlds of import. For this first 
has no last, and this beginning no end. Here is a dawn that will never 
see a sunset; and God’s first day of John 20 is precisely as his first day 
of Genesis 1. One day, one function, was his law of creation. “Let there 
be LIGHT” was the lone command of earth’s first day. “And there was 
LIGHT” is the long, lone blessedness of resurrection’s eternal day. “Cometh 
Mary Magdatene early, when it was yet dark.” She was early, yes, but 
God was earlier. To the soul’s early there is ever God’s earlier. In the 
days of his flesh he was ever rising early and protesting, saying, “Obey 
my voice”; and now he who had risen early to preach riseth early to save. 
Note, that this “when it was yet dark” is the morning-star hour. When 
he rose so shall we—“while it is yet dark.” No forty days will elapse 
between our rising and our ascending. To rise will be to ascend. “And 
seeth the stone taken away from the sepulcher.” In the might of Imperial 
Rome the world as a unit, and the power of that world, was headed up in 
Cesar. There was no king but Cesar, and no power like Cesar’s power. 
When, therefore, Rome struck Christ’s death-blow, all the world’s strength 
backed that blow. And as the death, so, too, Christ’s burial. As surely 
as the empire had killed him, so surely did it mean to patrol the tomb. 
King Cesar would await King Corruption, and then each would go his 
respective way. This stone, then, “great stone” though it was, was not 
merely a woman’s difficulty. It was an imperial fact. “Who shall roll it 
away?” said they. Yet the real difficulty was not a mere stone, however 
large, but Death’s real gates of brass and bars of iron. THery locked 
Christ in, and not mere stone. Rome’s iron nails and soldier’s spear 
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had bolted the gates of brass; be there big stone at the door, or no stone 
at all. And so this while-it-was-yet-dark vision of the stone rolled away 
tells its own tale and another tale also. The lesser is contained in the 
greater. “The Breaker” is Micah’s name for him, and here the Lord earns 
it all. He hath broken the gates of brass in resurrection and cut the bars 
of iron in sunder! “Then she runneth . . . So they [Peter and John] ran 
together.’ How suggestive an inauguration of the resurrection! The 
saints have incentive; they run. God has outrun them; yet would they 
run. And even so it ever was with the church. The memory of the empty 
tomb ever vivifies his own. This made gospelling so gladly easy in the 
years A. D. 33-66. This constituted the “Offense of the Cross”; for there 
the world’s power spent itself and the gospel of the opened tomb heaped 
humiliation on that vaunted power. Where God struck the world its death- 
blow, so even there the church ever does so. Ah, empty tomb, may we 
run because of thee! “She runneth to Simon Peter and the other disciple, 
and they ran together.” Yes, running indeed, but not to outsiders. That 
will be, and soon enough. The resurrection, first of all, causes Christ's 
own to “run together,” to run to each other’s hearts for communion and 
help. See that lovely miniature of what all this being “together” may 
involve. “As they ran together the other disciple did outrun Peter.” 
How simply put and yet how unerringly. But not he who is first exercises 
his rights as such. The first at the tomb is the second to enter it. He 
who is forward in running is backward in entering. And he is that dis- 
ciple whom Jesus fondly loved; he, who would rather be second in some 
things and first in one thing. This one thing all the church owns to be 
his fond loving. He who fondly loved was fondly loved. He loved him 
because he first loved us. Peter dared and John loved; yet do we read that 
“they went away to their own home,” dear brethren both of a dear Lord. 
In the running of fellowship there will always be outstripping. But the 
kindly dignity of outrunning consists in its resolve not to be first in 
everything. It leaves something for somebody else—“that all might have 
a little.” “Simon Peter . . . went in; then went in also that other dis- 
ciple; and he saw and believed.” It was what they did not see that agreed 
so divinely with what they saw. This constitutes believing. “We see not 
yet . .. but we see”; even thus doth God make Faith. “We see Him 
not,” said Peter; yet do we see His stately goings, and seeing we believe. 
The believing, it must be most carefully noted, is all put down to John's 
credit. They entered, “but he believed.” Peter’s thoughts are read for us 
by Luke when he says that having beheld the linen clothes, Peter de- 
parted, “wondering in himself at that which was come to pass.” Ah, how 
solemn! We can have been first in and last to believe. “The first shall 
be last.” Love’s eye alone can keenly detect. Love is not blind, though a 
proverb says it. Love only can see rightly. The Gospel, in fact, hurries 
on to tell us that this believing was not the belief of faith—faith in God’s 
word. Saith the record: “He saw and believed, for as yet they knew not 
the Scripture.” This is the belief of love, not the belief of faith. God’s 
hints lead up to God’s words. He who refuses the hint will get the 
word; but blessed is he who taketh God’s hints. Love ever does. 
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“But Mary stood without weeping.” Ah, now we climb the heights! 
Not he who runneth, and not he who entereth, but she who weepeth 
is crowned. They are not going to get her reward; no man may take 
her crown! She gets Himself—she who had been out betimes seeking 
him while it was yet dark. True, she never dreamed of this, nor would 
we. We wonder why they did not remember what he had told them. Ah, 
that shows up not their unbelief, but our own! They, even now, are 
under the black cloud of Calvary; their souls are shrouded in the horror 
of great darkness. No empty tomb for them will mean the long aching 
days of sorrow dragging out ahead; the night getting bleaker and 
darker. And so our wondering at all this only shows how little a Calvary 
ours has been—how little a loss we realize theirs had been. Looking 
across a glorious resurrection vista of nearly two thousand years—in 
which Christ has been head over all things to the church—how easy to 
criticize the orphans who had neither Christ nor Paraclete! Mary, then, 
was first, and first she shall be, said her risen Lord. She who had expe- 
rienced his saving grace is honored by first welcoming him back again. 
All has been tangled, and her only relief is that of weeping. She, like 
the other woman, would have wet his feet with those same tears; 
but now there are no feet to weep over, and she weeps the tears of 
despair. And the tears blind—blind so really that when he speaks to 
her she knows him not. Supposes him to be the gardener, forsooth— 
O, blinding tears! For there are tears that blind metaphorically, even 
as there are tears that clear the soul’s vision. She, too, had stooped in to 
see what the others saw; but her tears hindered her seeing what John 
saw. God, then, must do his first Godlike act in Resurrection; do what 
he ever does to his weeping Marys. He wipes away all their tears; and 
that, too, with the old magic word of a human name, her name—‘“Mary!” 
And she—O, in a flash all is explained; and to show how well she has 
learned her lesson she utters the lone word, “Rabboni!” that is to say (if 
an interjection has any value at all), “O, what a Teacher!” For the path 
has been winding and the discipline severe, but all has been climaxed, 
even as our lesson will be, with that one ascriptive word, “Rabboni!” 
“Who teacheth like thee!” “Then the same day at evening, when the doors 
were shut . . . came Jesus and stood in the midst.” The wonderful 
morning leads on to a wonderful evening. They have shut out the Jews, 
not the Lord. He who could not be shut in by the Romans cannot be shut 
out by his own. Nay, but his own promise do they claim—‘“Where two or 
three are gathered together.” Look, too, how they have left him his 
rightful place “in the midst”; and look, too, how he claims it! “Jesus 
stood in the midst.” The promise made is the promise kept. Such are the 
meditations of Dan Crawford alone with his Bible and the illumining 
Spirit for twenty-three years in the heart of Africa, whither he now re- 
turns to add new heroic years of loneliness and labor for his Lord and 
Saviour. 
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PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


Clio, A Muse, and Other Essays. By Grorce Macavutar Trevetyan. 8vo, pp. 200. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Company. Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 

To those who have read Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic, 
or Garibaldi and the Thousand, or Garibaldi and the Making of Italy, 
not to mention several other volumes, the name of G. M. Trevelyan on 
the back of a book is lure enough to make them open it and read, espe 
cially if the book opens with an essay on History which begins this way: 
“The last fifty years have witnessed great changes in the management of 
the temple of Clio, the muse of history. Her inspired prophets and 
bards have passed away and been succeeded by the priests of an estab 
lished church; the vulgar have been excluded from the Court of the 
Gentiles; doctrine has been defined; heretics have been excommunicated: 
and the tombs of the aforesaid prophets have been duly blackened by the 
new hierarchy. While these changes were in process the statue of the 
Muse was seen to wink. Was it in approval or derision?” The succeeding 
fifty-four pages make plain historian Trevelyan’s belief that the Muse 
was winking in derision at the doctrine that history is a science. He 
raises some root questions as to what written history ought to be: Ought 
history to be merely the Accumulation of facts about the past? Or ought 
it to be also the Interpretation of those facts? Or ought it also to be 
the Exposition of these facts in their full emotional and intellectual value 
by the difficult art of literature? And one more, Ought emotion to be 
excluded from history on the ground that history deals only with the 
science of cause and effect in human affairs? Historian Trevelyan begins 
his answer by declaring sharply that this alleged “Science of cause and 
effect in human affairs” does not exist and cannot ever exist in any degree 
of accuracy remotely deserving to be described by the word “science.” 
No such science can be framed by which the course of future events can 
be predicted. The causes of events are largely hidden and effects are 
incalculable. Referring to the French Revolution, for instance, he insists 
that Carlyle, with his warm human sympathies and high imaginative 
powers, giving a flame-picture of what was in very fact a conflagration, 
gives a truer account of that Revolution than do the “scientific histo- 
rians” with their cold analysis of events and their conventional summings 
up. They may have more exact knowledge of part of the facts, but they 
have far less understanding of Man. Trevelyan says that Carlyle’s all- 
embracing tolerance and human sympathy, which enabled him to under- 
stand his fellow men, are the spiritual hall-mark of his French Revolu- 
tion, in which France is pitifully regarded as a ship on fire, as in this 
passage: “The Fireship is old France, the old French Form of Life; her 
crew a generation of men. Wild are their cries and their ragings there, 
like spirits tormented in that flame. But, on the whole, are they not gone, 
O Reader? Their fireship and they, frightening the world, have sailed 
away; its flames and its thunders quite away, into the Deep of Time. 
One thing therefore History will do: pity them all, for it went hard with 
them all.” Ian Maclaren wrote in an autograph album not long before 
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he died this sentiment: “Be pitiful. Every man is fighting a hard fight.” 
Pity is a preeminently Christian impulse. The struggling world, suffering 
from its ignorance, mistakes, follies, wounds, and sins, has its own deep 
needy and poignant reasons for turning wistfully to Him who pities its 
misfortunes and its miseries, who had compassion on the multitude and 
had tears to shed over the city. Trevelyan’s conception of the historian’s 
function is this: “It is his business to examine diligently all the facts he 
can find, and then to generalize and deduce or guess as to causes and 
effects, but he should do this modestly and not call it ‘science.’” Repeatedly 
and with various illustrations our author emphasizes the presence of the 
unsearchable and the incalculable in human affairs. “God works in a mys- 
terious way.” “Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection?” Life is 
made up of surprises. Events and situations do not repeat themselves. 
“Never the time and the place and the loved one all together”; no, never 
again. Cromwell and his soldiers were something never, to be repeated, 
that once for all took shape and was. Charles and his cavaliers, too, will 
never come again. Providence is no repeater; always fresh inventions, 
new arrangements. You cannot scientifically predict the chessboard of 
tomorrow. What some call “accident” or “chance,” and others call “God,” 
is forever unpredictably at work amid earthly affairs. Read this: “The 
charm of an historic battlefield is its fortuitous character. Chance se- 
lected this field out of so many, that low wall, this gentle slope of grass, 
a windmill, a farm or straggling hedge, to turn the tide of war and decide 
the fate of nations and of creeds. Look on this scene, restored to its 
rustic sleep that was so rudely interrupted on that one day in all the 
ages; and looking, laugh at the ‘science of history.’ But for some one 
honest soldier’s pluck or luck in the decisive onslaught round yonder 
village spire, the lost cause would now be hailed as ‘the tide of inevitable 
tendency’ that nothing could have turned aside! How charmingly remote 
and casual are such places as Rosbach and Valmy, Senlac and Marston 
Moor. Or take the case of Morat. There, over that green hill beneath 
the lowland firwoed, it happened that the mountaineers from alp and 
glacier-foot swept on with thundering feet and bellowing war horns, and 
at sight of their leveled pikes the Burgundian chivalry, arrayed in all 
the gorgeous trappings of the Renaissance armorers, fled headlong into 
Morat lake down there. From that day forward, Swiss democracy, thrust- 
ing aside the Duke of Savoy, planted itself on the Genevan shore, and 
Europe. therefore, in the fullness of time, got Calvin and Rousseau. A fine 
chain of ‘cause and effect,’ which I lay humbly at the feet of ‘science’!” Do 
you think that passage from Trevelyan a rather noble and lustrous bit of 
writing? Do you admire its apparent ease and fluency? Listen what the 
writer of it says about writing in general: “What is easy to read has been 
difficult to write. The labor of writing and rewriting, correcting and re- 
correcting, is the due exacted by every good book from its author, even if 
he know from the beginning exactly what he wants to say. A limpid style 
is invariably the result of hard labor, and the easily flowing connection of 
sentence with sentence and paragraph with paragraph has always been 
won by the sweat of the brow.” “It does not seem to me to have quite 
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your usual ease and fluency,” said a friend, asked to criticize 
a fresh piece of writing. “No,” replied the writer of it, “I had 
not time for that. The ease will cost me much labor, and the 
fluency I will have to drag in by the hair of its head.” And what is true 
of writing is true of everything within reach of human endeavor. Ex- 
cellence is costly. It is attainable, but you must pay a big price. There 
is no royal road to anything that is prizable. In passing, Trevelyan 
says: “In my travels I used often to see on the shelf or table of a country 
cottage or an inn parlor books like Motley’s Dutch Republic, where now 
only magazines or novels are added to the pile”; evidence that this hurry- 
ing age of ours is shallow, superficial, frivolous, unstudious, thoughtless, 
half-educated, unintellectual, destitute of real culture. He speaks of the 
“mighty plants that grew” in the literary soil of “the early Victorian 
age.” Next after the essay on the Muse of History come nearly thirty 
pages in praise of Walking, written by an experienced and enthusiastic 
walker. The author prefaces his essay with this beautiful bit from Leslie 
Stephen: “When you have made an early start, followed the coastguard 
track on the slopes above the cliffs, struggled through the gold and purple 
carpeting of gorse and heather on the moors, dipped down into quaint 
little coves with a primitive fishing village, followed the blinding white- 
ness of the sands round a lonely bay, and at last emerged upon a headland 
where you can settle into a nook of the rocks, lock down upon the glorious 
blue of the Atlantic waves breaking into foam on the granite, and see the 
distant sea levels glimmering away till they blend imperceptibly into cloud- 
land, then you can consume your modest sandwiches and feel more virtu- 
ous and thoroughly at peace with the universe than it is easy even to con- 
ceive yourself elsewhere. I have fancied myself on such occasions a 
felicitous blend of poet and saint—which is an agreeable sensation. What 
I wish to point out, however, is that the sensation is confined to the 
walker.” Then, speaking for himself, Trevelyan says: “I have two doc- 
tors, my left leg and my right. When body and mind are out of gear 
(and those twin parts of me live at such close quarters that the one always 
catches melancholy from the other) I know that I have only to call in 
my doctors and I shall be well again. Mr. Arnold Bennett has written a 
religious tract called The Human Machine. Philosophers and clergymen 
are always discussing why we should be good—as if any one doubted that 
he ought to be. But Mr. Bennett has tackled the real problem of ethics 
and religion—how we can make ourselves be good. We all of us know 
that we ought to be cheerful to ourselves and kind to others, but cheer- 
fulness is often and kindness sometimes as unattainable as sleep in a 
white night. That combination of mind and body which I call my soul is 
often so choked up with bad thoughts or useless worries that 


Books and my food and summer rain 
Knock on my sullen heart in vain. 


It is then that I call in my two doctors to carry me off for the day.” This 
practiced pedestrian raises the question which is better, walking in com- 
pany or walking alone? with talk or without it? and answers that both are 
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good at different times. Carlyle carried the art of walking and talking 
to perfection; he describes a sunny summer afternoon when he and Irving 
walked and talked a good sixteen miles. But Carlyle’s longest walk, 
fifty-four miles in one day, from Muirkirk to Dumfries, was taken alone 
and in silence. There are times, says Trevelyan, when the lone walk is 
a man’s best refuge and restorative. Hear him: “Once in every man’s 
youth there comes the hour when he must learn what no one ever yet 
pelieved save on the authority of his own experience, that the world was 
not created to make him happy. In such cases, as in that of Teufels- 
dréckh, grim Walking’s the rule. Every man must once at least in life 
have the great vision of Earth as Hell. Then, while his soul within him 
is molten lava that will take some lifelong shape of good or bad when it 
cools, let him set out and walk, whatever the weather, wherever he is, 
be it in the depths of London, and let him walk grimly, well if it is by 
night, to avoid the vulgar sights and faces of men, appearing to him, in 
his then demonic mood, as base beyond all endurance. Let him walk until 
his flesh curse his spirit for driving it on, and his spirit spend its rage on 
his flesh in forcing it still pitilessly to sway the legs. Then the fire 
within him will not turn to soot and choke him, as it chokes those who 
linger at home with their grief, motionless, between four mean, lifeless 
walls. The stricken one who has, more wisely, taken to road and field, 
as he plies his solitary pilgrimage day after day, finds that he has with 
him a companion with whom he is not ashamed to share his grief, even 
the Earth he treads, his mother who bore him. At the close of a well- 
trodden day grief can have strange visions and find mysterious comforts. 
Hastening at droop of dusk through some remote byway never to be 
found again, a man has known a row of ancient trees nodding over a high 
stone wall above a bank of wet earth, bending down their sighing branches 
to him as he hastened past forever, to whisper that the place knew it all 
centuries ago and had always been waiting for him to come by, even 
thus, for one minute in the night. Be grief or joy the companion, in 
youth and in middle age, it is only at the end of a long and solitary day’s 
walk that I have had strange casual moments of mere sight and feeling 
more vivid and less forgetable than the human events of life, moments 
like those that Wordsworth has described as his common companions in 
boyhood, like that night when he was rowing on Esthwaite, and that day 
when he was nutting in the woods. These come to me only after five and 
twenty miles. To Wordsworth they came more easily, together with the 
power of expressing them in words! Yet even his vision and power were 
closely connected with his long daily walks. De Quincey tells us, ‘I cal- 
culate, upon good data, that with these identical legs Wordsworth must 
have traversed a distance of 175,000 or 180,000 English miles, a mode of 
exertion which to him stood in the stead of alcohol and all stimulants 
whatsoever to the animal spirits; to which indeed he was indebted for a 
life of unclouded happiness, and we for much of what is most excellent in 
his writings.’” Hear now this pedestrian’s praise of tea as a walker’s 
best drink: “The charmed cup that prolongs the pleasure of the walk 
and often its actual distance by the last best spell of miles. Before mod- 
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ern times there was Walking, but not the perfection of Walking, because 
there was no tea. They of old time said, ‘The traveler hasteth toward eve 
ning,’ but it was then from fear of robbers and the dark, not from the 
joy of glad living as with us who swing down the darkling road refreshed 
by tea. When they reached the Forest of Arden, Rosalind’s spirits ang 
Touchstone’s legs were weary—but if only Corin could have produced a 
pot of tea, they would have walked on singing till they found the Duke 
at dinner. In that scene Shakespeare put his unerring finger fine on the 
want of his age—tea for walkers at evening. Tea is not a native product, 
but it has become our native drink, procured by our English energy at 
seafaring and trading, to cheer us with the sober courage that fits us 
best. No, let the swart Italian crush his grape! But grant to me, ye 
Muses, for heart’s ease, at four o’clock or five, wasp-waisted with hunger 
and faint with long four miles an hour, to enter the open door of a lane. 
side inn and ask the jolly hostess if she can give me three boiled eggs 
with my tea—and let her answer, ‘Yes.’ Then for an hour’s perfect rest 
and recovery, while I draw from my pocket some small, well-thumbed 
volume, discolored by many rains and rivers, so that some familiar, 
immortal spirit may sit beside me at the board. There is true luxury of 
mind and body! Then on again into the night if it be winter, or into 
the dusk falling or still but threatened—joyful, a man remade. Then 
is the best yet to come, when the walk is carried on into the night, or 
into the long, silent, twilight hours which in the northern summer stand 
in night’s place. Whether I am alone or with one fit companion, then 
most is the quiet soul awake; for then the body, drugged with sheer 
health, is felt only as a part of the physical nature that surrounds it and 
to which it is indeed akin; while the mind’s sole function is to be con- 
scious of calm delight. Such hours are described in Meredith’s Night 
Walk: 
A pride of legs in motion kept 
Our spirits to their task meanwhile, 
And what was deepest dreaming slept: 
The posts that named the swallowed mile; 
Beside the straight canal the hut 
Abandoned ; near the river’s source 
Its infant chirp; the shortest cut; 
The roadway missed were our discourse ; 
At times dear poets, whom some view 
Transcendent or subdued evoked .. . 
But most the silences were sweet! 


The next essay is on George Meredith, another pedestrian. In it Tre 
velyan notes a peculiarity in Meredith’s writings: “The inspiring touches 
of his portraits of men and women come when he has dipped them anew 
in Nature. The characters in his novels put on their full grandeur or 
charm only when they stand in direct contact with Nature: Vernon 
Whitford in his sleep under the wild white cherry tree; Diana by the 
mountain pool above the Italian lake; Beauchamp at sea or under the 
Alps at dawn; Ottilia at sea or in the thunderstorm; Emilia by Wi!ming 
Weir or in the moonlit fir-tree glade; Carinthia Jane when she goes 
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out to ‘call the morning’ in her mountain home; Lucy by the plunging 
weir, amid the bilberries, long grass, and meadowsweet. It is at such 
moments, not when they are bandying epigrams in the drawing-room, that 
they leave their eternal impression upon us. And Richard Feverel learns 
the lesson of life—too late, it is true—on his walk through the thunder- 
storm at night in Rhineland, when he feels all Nature drinking in the 
glad rain.” Various passages exhibiting Meredith’s literary dexterity are 
quoted. Both Trevelyan and Verrall consider the following a wonderful 
piece of penmanship; it is part of the picture of Diana beside the moun- 
tain pool: “With her, or rather with his thought of her soul, he under- 
stood the right union of women and men from the roots to the flowering 
heights of that rare graft. She gave him comprehension of the meaning 
of love—a word in many mouths, not often explained. With her, wound 
in his idea of her, he perceived it to signify a new start in our existence, 
a finer shoot of the tree stoutly planted in good earth; the senses running 
their live sap, and the minds companioned, and the spirits made one by 
the whole-natured conjunction. In sooth, a happy prospect for the sons 
and daughters of Earth, divinely indicating more than happiness: the 
speeding of us, compact of what we are, between the ascetic rocks and 
the sensual whirlpools, to the creation of certain nobler races, now very 
dimly imagined.” Chalmers spoke of “the expulsive power of a new 
affection.” Meredith writes to a friend just freshly fallen in love, “To you 
with your heart filled with a new passion, the past is as smoke flitting' 
away from a fired-off old contemptible gun.” Meredith was an athlete and 
a joyous lover of life. His “Last Poems,” like those of Browning, Tenny- 
son, and others, have interest because they show what kind of spiritual 
profit he drew from old age, and with what countenance he sat in the 
shadow of death. Did earth grow dark and terrible to him as he watched 
it from the sentinel chair to which illness confined him in that last, long 
watch? Or did all our affairs grow far away, and dim, and foolish in 
the light of some higher reality drawing near? Did the new world of 
machines and mobs and vulgarity that had grown up since his youth 
seem to him at the last, as it did to Carlyle and to Tennyson, just a bad 
mistake and nothing more, a driving of the car of humanity into the 
ditch? Or did he, like Browning, fixing his eye on the curtain behind 
which he himself was about to pass, “greet the unseen with a cheer”? 
Meredith did none of these things. During the long years when he 
waited with kindly patience for death, he was entirely preoccupied with 
fears and hopes, not for himself, but for the actual world that he was to 
leave behind. . Here, on Mother Earth, would live the race of Man, with 
whom he had, in his altruistic philosophy, absolutely identified himself. 
And so we find that Meredith’s “Last Poems” are almost entirely con- 
cerned with—history and politics! There is no “Crossing the Bar,” no 
“Epilogue.” With a characteristic touch of independence and dislike for 
curiosity, he squares his own accounts with death in private. But he 
is gravely concerned in these last poems with such workaday ques- 
tions as Home Rule and Conscription. His last voice is raised to com- 
memorate Nelson and Garibaldi, and to proclaim sympathy with the 
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struggle for Russian freedom. There is a valor and a jollity in this way 
of ending life that is infinitely touching, in view of the grave, beautify! 
things that he had formerly written about death in the fourteenth chapter 
of Lord Ormont, and again and again in his other novels; in The Ballad 
of Past Meridian, in the Faith on Trial, and in the sonnet on A Friend 
Lost. No murmur or complaint was heard from him as he sat crippled 
alike by disease and age. He was the man who had written, “There is 
nothing the body suffers that the soul may not profit by.” His soul 
enriched itself with all the pleasures and activities that his once splendid 
body was now compelled to forego. Youth never left him, but became 
transformed into a gracious spiritual repossession of youth’s joys, by 
memory and by seeing others enjoy them in their turn. He loved the 
presence of the young, to hear how they fared in their work, and in the 
sane pursuit of Artemis and Aphrodite. I have seen him watching the 
esplanade from a seaside-lodging window. To most of us it would have 
seemed a very ordinary lodging-house window indeed, but to him, and to 
those who heard him talk, it was a peephole on glorious life. A girl 
passing on a bicycle set him prophesying the fuller life that was now 
setting in for women. A boy leading a pet goat up and down aroused 
his envy and delight, made him again in spirit a boy, a Crossjay. To 
listen to him was to be plunged by Esculapius into the healing waters 
of youth. There is only one intimate personal confession in his last 
poems. It is a perfect expression of what old age was to him, and what 
we may pray that it will be to each of us. The poem is called “Youth in 
Age”: 
Once I was part of the music I heard 
On the boughs or sweet between earth and sky, 


For joy of the beating of wings on high 
My heart shot into the breast of the bird. 


I hear it now and I see it fly 

And a life in wrinkles again is stirred, 

My heart shoots into the breast of the bird, 
As it will for sheer love till the last long sigh. 


One of these essays is on John Woolman, the Quaker abolitionist, of whom 
Trevelyan says: “John Woolman was a contemporary of Rousseau, though 
he scarcely knew it. And the spirit of that age, ‘dreaming on things to 
come,’ spoke a new word through him also, bidding men prepare the 
ground for what we may call the Anglo-Saxon Revolution, the abolition 
of Negro slavery. Woolman’s Journal tells how this humblest and quietest 
of men used to travel round on foot, year after year, among those old- 
fashioned American Quakers, stirring their honest but sleepy consciences 
on this new point of his touching ‘the holding their fellow men as prop- 
erty.’ A Quaker Socrates, with his searching, simple questions, he sur- 
passed his Athenian prototype in love and patience and argumentative 
fairness, as much as he fell below him in intellect. And when the Friends 
found that they could not answer John’s questions, instead of poisoning 
him or locking him up as an anarchist, they let their slaves go free! 
Truly, a most surprising outcome for the colloquy of wealthy and settled 
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men with a humble and solitary pedestrian! Incredible as it may seem, 
they asked no one for ‘Compensation’! But then the Quakers always 
were an odd people. They say John Brown in the ghost went marching 
along in front of the Northern armies. Then I guess John Woolman 
was bringing up the ambulance behind. As to John Brown, to use a 
Balkan expression, he was a comitadji, ‘undaunted, true, and brave.’ He 
could knock up families at night and lead out the fathers and husbands 
to instant execution, or be hung himself, with an equal sense of duty 
done, all in the name of the Lord, who he reckoned was antagonistic to 
Negro slavery. And then came the war, those slaughterings by scores of 
thousands of the finest youthful manhood in the world, the grinding up 
of the seed-corn of Anglo-Saxon America, from which racially she can 
never wholly recover. And all because the majority of slave-owners, not 
being Quakers, had refused to listen to John Woolman. Close your ears 
to John Woolman in one generation, and you will get John Brown later 
on, with Grant to follow.” On one occasion, at a very English table, 
Carlyle was bored by a tribe of Philistines who were reiterating over their 
Port our great insular doctrine that “political theories make no difference 
to practice.” After listening long in silence he growled out: “There was 
once a man called Rousseau. He printed a book of political theories, and 
the nobles of that land laughed. But the next edition was bound in their 
skins.” And so, with a big Scottish peasant’s chuckle, he fell silent again 
amid the apologetic coughs of the discomposed dinner party. 


The Problem of Christianity. Lectures Delivered at the Lowell Institute in Boston, and at 
Manchester College, Oxford. By Jostam Royce, D.Sc. (University of Oxford), Professor of 
the History of Philosophy in Harvard University. Vol. I. The Christian Doctrine of Life. 
Vol. I. The Real World and the Christian Ideas. 12mo, pp. xlvi+425, and 442. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $3.50, net. 


Tus work is offered as a contribution to meet the religious needs of 
the modern mind. Professor Royce reminds his readers at the outset 
that his views are novel, but he has come to his conclusions after much 
thought and study, and the volumes have been published for the strength- 
ening of hearts. This is surely a good motive. We are impressed by 
the high ethical tone and the fine spirit of the writer. He deals with 
the situation, on his own confession, not as a historian nor a theologian, 
but as a philosopher. Now philosophy is an interpretation of life and 
the universe, but it has no monopoly of the field. We must also reckon 
with the interpretations of artists, leaders of men, and all students of 
the humanities. Dr. Royce acknowledges that Christianity is the 
greatest result of the efforts of mankind to secure salvation. “Both by 
reason of its past history and by reason of its present and persistent re- 
lation to the religious experience and to the needs of men, Christianity 
stands before us as the most effective expression of religious longing which 
the human race, travailing in pain until now, has, in its corporate ca- 
pacity, as yet, been able to bring before its imagination as a vision, or 
has endeavored to translate, by the labor of love, into the terms of its 
own life.” Christianity can be approached in one of three ways. The 
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apologist is the expounder and defender, whose purpose is to defend, to 
propagate, and, in one way or another, to render efficacious the Chris- 
tian view of God, of the world, and of human destiny. The second atti- 
tude is that of the opponent, the critic, or one who is indifferent to its 
claims. The third is neutral because he is baffled by reasonable doubts, 
philosophical issues, historical problems, and tragedies of practical and 
religious life. Dr. Royce sympathizes with this last position, and he 
offers a new interpretation of Christianity, intended to help this brother 
toward a solution of his problem. But in spite of his insistence and 
repetition, we must declare that this Christianity is as unlike the New 
Testament conception of it as theosophical Buddhism is unlike the 
original and pure Buddhism of the Pitakas. The learned professor deals 
with a form of social religious experience which makes little of in- 
dividual experience. One of the most attractive features of the gospel of 
Jesus is his emphasis of the worth of the individual life, but Royce thinks 
differently. He does not openly criticize the Master, but he calmly ex- 
plains that the historical evidence for the life and teaching of Jesus is 
not reliable, and so he has nothing positive to say about the person of 
the Founder of Christianity nor about the origin of the Christian com- 
munity. This is certainly a serious disqualification on the part of one 
who professes to discuss Christianity. If the testimony of the primitive 
church is worth anything at all, we must acknowledge, in the face of 
literary evidence, not to speak of historical, that everywhere and at all 
times Jesus received the place of central importance; and it was given 
him by the unanimous consent of the early church, whose worthy ex- 
ample has been followed by the church of all the cehturies. Dr. James 
Denny has reminded us recently that professed philosophers, as a rule, 
have fought shy of Christ. They have not come to close quarters with 
his words. They have never dealt seriously with his own estimate of 
himself. They have constructed theories of the spiritual world in which 
he had literally no place, or no other place than their own. This some- 
what sharp charge by the Scotch professor can be illustrated from these 
volumes. In spite of the apostle Paul’s repeated declaration in his 
epistles that the grace of God was mediated to him through Jesus Christ, 
we read in these pages that the origin of the power of grace is psycho- 
logically inexplicable, as, indeed, all transforming love is. But testi- 
mony is not wanting that both grace and love can be explained and 
understood by pragmatic tests, for by their fruits they can be known. 
It is absurd to be told that Paul owed more to the church than to Christ, 
and it is unhistorical to declare that the secret of Paul’s power as a 
missionary can be explained by his inspired passion for the community. 
Nay, rather, it was his undying passion for Christ, “who loved me and 
gave himself up for me,” that was the motive and power of his apostolic 
labors. Dr. Royce seems to be obsessed with the idea of the community; 
but in the last analysis we learn from him that this is only an ideal: 
“The true church is still a sort of ideal challenge to the faithful rather 
than an already finished institution, a call upon men for a heavenly 
quest, rather than a present possession of humanity.” “This community 
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js not a mere collection of individuals. It is a sort of live unit, that has 
organs, as the body of an individual has organs.” It is even conceived 
of as a person on a level superior to that of any human individual. 
Note well this sentence: “Christianity not only is a religion founded upon 
the idea of the divine community—the church—but also is a religion 
whose human founder was rather the community itself, acting as a spir- 
itual unity, than it was any individual man whatever.” What, then, shall 
we make of this declaration of the apostle, which is also a challenge: 
“For other foundation can no man lay than that which is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. 3. 11)? Where Paul and the primitive church 
believed and preached that salvation came through Jesus Christ, this 
modern philosopher announces that salvation comes through thorough- 
going devotion to the community. But we have already seen that the 
community is only an ideal. Loyalty is the watchword of this new doc- 
trine, but beautiful as is the sentiment, the New Testament word faith 
is more comprehensive and carries more applications. We do not object 
to an ideal; indeed, there is nothing to incite courage and draw out our 
resources like the ideal community which gathers within its bounds the 
entire human race in an all-embracing unity. But we surely cannot 
be expected to accept it in preference to the supremely blessed reality of 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Professor Caird has described the church as “a 
bond of human beings as all directly related to God, and only through 
God related to each other.” This is far more profound than Professor 
Royce’s conception of the community in which there is no place for 
the Supreme Being and where worship is offered to the immanent spirit 
of the community after the fashion of Positivism. One of his concluding 
exhortations is: “Let your Christology be the practical acknowledgment 
of the Spirit of the Universal and Beloved Community.” Nay, indeed, 
we shall abide by the all-sufficient Christ, who is able to save to the 
uttermost them that draw near unto God through him. The ¢hange 
suggested by Dr. Royce may make for a species of social mysticism, but 
it satisfies neither the mind nor spirit of the Christian, because Christ, 
the life of his life, has been taken away, and his indispensable place is 
occupied by a pervasive influence, which is too ethereal to make possible 
any concrete experience of spiritual fellowship. The failure to give 
Christ the supreme and essential place has rendered all the teaching 
of these volumes defective. What is said about guilt, grace, forgiveness, 
atonement is characterized by a fine ethical spirit, but when we seek 
to make connections with the source of power, we find that all communi- 
cation has been shut off. The endurance of religion depends on its 
ability to meet human needs, by strengthening hearts and fulfilling the 
just demands of the human spirit for guidance through the wilderness. 
It is true that the traditional types of Christianity are inadequate for 
modern needs, but the world of to-day, however much it has changed, 
cannot get on without Jesus Christ. In his excellent discussion entitled 
“Christianity, its Nature and its Truth,” Professor Peake well states that 
“Christianity is not a mere moral philosophy; it is a moral and redeem- 
ing force. We needed more than a teacher, we wanted a Saviour. To 
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have set before us the loftiest ideal would only have brought home to us 
more keenly our utter inability. But Christ is not only a teacher, he is 
a Redeemer. As such he has from the first been proclaimed by his 
followers.” After a visit to the Orient to study religious conditions, 
President King, of Oberlin College, recently declared that Christ is the 
only hopeful basis for Oriental civilization. Let us also acknowledge 
that Christ is the only unifying force of Occidental civilization. Indeed, 
the world, both East and West, most urgently needs him. Time has 
wrought many changes, and ideas that were paramount in one age have 
become obsolete in later ages. Not so has it been with our Lord. 


That one Face, far from vanish, rather grows, 
Or decomposes but to recompose. 


There are different types of Christianity—dogmatic, philosophical, sacra- 
mental, evangelical—but they all center in Christ. The Christians of 
the New Testament bore a direct relationship to Jesus Christ. It was 
of him they spoke; it was his commandments that they obeyed; it was 
his honor that they sought; it was his spirit of love that they showed; 
it was his power to save from sin that they advertised. No one bearing 
the name of Christian can depart from this standard. An ideal or con- 
ceptual Christianity which is concerned with a religion based on the 
pure reason is chimerical. Where we differ so radically from Professor 
Royce in his examination of the Christian experience, it is needless to 
consider his metaphysical idealism, with which he endeavors to support 
his findings in the realm of practical life. If his conclusions are ac- 
cepted, the New Testament will have to be remade. Such a radical course 
happily is superfluous, and we prefer to accept the apostolic testimony 
that God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 


Pilgrims of the Lonely Road. By Garvs Guenn Atkins. Crown 8vo, pp. 339. New York and 

Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 

We know no better way of introducing this book than by copying the 
publishers’ description: “Contents: Introduction. I. The Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius. II. The Confessions of St. Augustine. III. The Imita- 
tion of Christ. IV. Theologia Germanica. V. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
VI. Newman’s Apologia. VII. Tolstoy’s Confessions. VIII. Conclusion. A 
study of the experience of a group of men who have during the last fifteen 
hundred years set out to find liberty and peace, and have told the story 
of their quest in a group of books which are classics, either of devotion 
or confession. These men labored in secret and published their labors 
to the world. They were accounted dreamers, but their dreams have 
rewritten history; they were pilgrims in that each one of them sought 
something better than he knew. They were pilgrims of a lonely road 
because they dared greatly and went out not knowing where they were 
to go. They achieved great transitions, and some of them released, in the 
silent travail of their souls, forces which have in the end been mobilized 
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on the fields of battle and filled senates and parliaments with their 
clamor. They have much to teach our own time, for they turn us back 
from an excessive dependence upon the superficial and external to the 
truer springs of life and power.” We pass over six chapters to the last, 
which is on Tolstoy, whose spiritual quest and struggle lie nearest to our 
own time and its problems and conditions; from which we extract, as a 
sample of the book’s quality, the following without using quotation marks: 
Multitudes of men are always and unquestionably content to dwell upon 
the lower levels; they surrender without protest their. high estate, live 
and die, seemingly without travail or inner protest, upon levels which 
are far, far short of the best. A good many men seem able to maintain 
themselves upon the conventional levels “of reason, order, decency, and 
use”; still others are gradually pushed from such respectable stations 
down all the passes of that weary road which leads to darkness. From 
time to time we are vouchsafed the vision of those who seem born citizens 
of the highest; they do not strive nor cry aloud; their voice is not heard 
in the streets; they simply come home, quietly, directly, with no conflict 
which other men at least may discern, to the high habitations of the soul. 
They mount up with wings as eagles and where we falter through the 
shadows they pass in radiant certitudes. But there are others still—and 
Tolstoy is one of them—who will not surrender to the lowest and who 
cannot attain the highest except in sore agonies of spiritual endeavor. The 
early pages of the “Confession” record the decay of an inherited faith 
which had really never gripped his soul and is one more chapter in the 
story of that twilight of the gods whose shadow has fallen deeply across 
so many men and women in the last two generations, whose recital lends 
haunting melancholy to wide reaches of contemporaneous literature. Like 
all his comrades, Tolstoy’s “cradle faith” died of inanition. “Thus, now as 
then, the religious teaching, which is accepted through confidence and is 
supported through external pressure, slowly melts under the influence of 
knowledge and the experiences of life, which are contrary to the religious 
teaching, and a man frequently goes on imagining that the religious 
teaching with which he has been imbued in childhood is in full force in 
him, whereas there is not even a trace left of it.” It is a bitter day 
when a man comes to bear his weight upon inherited convictions and finds 
they will not support him. With nothing to sustain him except a passion 
for perfection unrelated to transforming and redeeming powers, Tolstoy 
entered, he tells us, upon bitter and sterile years. “I cannot recall those 
years without dread, loathing, and anguish of heart. I killed people in 
war and challenged to duels to kill; I lost money at cards, wasting the 
labor of the peasants. . . . Lying, stealing, acts of lust of every descrip- 
tion, drunkenness, violence, murder—there was not a crime which I did 
not commit, and for all that I was praised, and my contemporaries have 
regarded me as a comparatively moral man.” He found nothing in the 
standards and ideals of his contemporaries either to correct or inspire 
him; they were all alike wanting in any real vision of the meaning of 
life. Literary activities brought him no release; his stars were blotted 
out and the deep weariness of life weighed increasingly upon him. Life 
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had lost its meanings, its compulsions, its justifications. The question 
“why” hung like a portent across all his horizons. “The truth was that 
life was meaningless. It was as though I had just been living and walk. 
ing along, and had come to an abyss, where I saw clearly that there was 
nothing ahead but perdition. And it was impossible to stop and go back, 
and impossible to shut my eyes, in order that I might not see that there 
was nothing ahead but suffering and imminent death—complete annihila- 
tion.” Tolstoy seriously contemplated suicide, and his biographers delight 
to show us just the beam between the bookshelves in the library where 
he meditated hanging himself. “And it was then that I, a man favored 
by fortune, hid a cord from myself, lest I should hang myself from the 
crosspiece of the partition in my room, where I undressed alone every 
evening; and I ceased to go out shooting with a gun, lest I should be 
tempted by so easy a way of ending my life. I did not myself know 
what I wanted: I feared life, desired to escape from it, yet still hoped 
something of it.” All this while he was not yet fifty, happily married, 
a man of large fortune and international fame. Well, there is this one 
thing in it all: if a man stands on “the last shelf of things” and throws 
himself out on life, life will bear him up, and life has its own compensa- 
tions, its own mystical and unfailing reenforcements. We are always 
being taught this. From time to time in the regions of speculation men 
have stripped themselves as bare of certainties as Tolstoy and his kind 
have been stripped bare of peace and power, and always, when doubt and 
skepticism have led them to the brink of abysses of negation and their 
last support is about to disappear, they have saved themselves by cramp- 
ing their slipping feet against some ledge of reality and therefrom pain- 
fully climbing toward the tablelands, accepting what life offers and re- 
building laboriously, but with a new and unfailing sense of security and 
power, the houses of their habitation, the temples of their worship. Curi- 
ously enough, when such houses and temples are finished they are very 
like those from which they had moved out, but always with this difference: 
their foundations have been reestablished in those certainties beyond 
which we cannot pass and deeper than which we cannot delve. Surely 
this is the first stage in the new birth: to begin again with nothing at 
all except life itself. It is worth while at any cost to go down to the 
foundations of things. We who do not so dare or are not so driven are 
at least in debt to the men who have sounded the shadows and who come 
back to testify to us that the “foundation of God standeth sure.” To be 
sure, those who make this discovery do not always directly discover that 
it is the foundation of God. That comes later as the light begins to rise. 
Tolstoy, then, came in his agony to the place where he really had to choose 
between death and life: he chose life and set out to find its meanings. 
Then he found directly, as we all find, that as the day so shall our strength 
be. Life offered him enough to go on with, and the further he went the 
stronger and more wonderful it became. He sought the guidance of all 
sorts and conditions of men; he asked many questions of the leaders of 
the Greek Church. He consorted with peasants and sought their point 
of view who see life most simply and elementally, unconfused by learning, 
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possessions, or responsibility; and he found, he confesses, most help from 
those who approach life most simply and bravely. He got no help from 
those dreamers whose final verdict is, “Vanity of vanities; all is vanity.” 
They were wanting, we see clearly enough and he felt clearly enough, in 
the very first condition of escape: and that is the will to live. Life will 
not yield its meanings to those who despair of understanding them. 
When Christian was locked up with Hopeful in Doubting Castle he dis- 
covered one day that he was a fool so to lie in a stinking dungeon 
when he might as well have been walking at liberty, for he had all the 
while a key in his bosom which would open any lock in Doubting Castle. 
He called that the key of promise. We may call it, if we.will, the key 
of confidence and action, for confidence and action are the ward and slot 
of the key to all the meanings of life. Mr. William James and his school 
have rendered us no greater service than in justifying on psychological 
grounds the ancient enthusiasms of the soul; they have shown us that 
desire does not follow, but leads, in the master enterprises of life, and 
that will is a creative force, giving quality and solidity to all our expe- 
riences. So many men to whom the generations have looked for guidance, 
asking bread only to be given a stone, have failed just here: they have 
really been wanting in the will to live and have spread abroad a conta- 
gious paralysis which is responsible for an unbelievable body of confusion 
and despair. Having determined to live, Tolstoy sought next the right 
way in which to live and the secret of unfailing power. He found the 
secret of unfailing power where men have always found it: in God. His 
search for God carries us into the region of intellectual doubt. It goes 
without saying that this is a modern note. The strife of Saint Augustine, 
Saint Paul, and John Bunyan is the strife of the divided purpose; they 
found it hard enough to completely surrender their lives to the will of 
God, but they never doubted his existence. Tolstoy grappled with his 
doubts. “He would not make his judgment blind.” How far, in the end, 
he completely resolved his doubts or in what conceptions of God he finally 
rested it is not easy to say. As far as one may read between the lines 
of his confession his apprehensions of God were emotional rather than 
intellectual; his path the mystic’s rather than the high and austere road 
of reason. His confidence in God is born of satisfied need. “I need,” he 
said, “only to be aware of God to live; I need only to forget him or dis- 
believe in him, and I die. . . . ‘What more do you seek!” exclaimed a 
voice within me. “This is he. He is that without which one cannot live. 
To know God and to live is one and the same thing. God is life. Live 
seeking God and then you will live without God.’ And more than ever 
before, all within me and around me lit up, and the light did not again 
abandon me.” Having so discovered God and resolved his doubts by 
experience rather than by reasoning processes, he saw faith in a new 
light. For a little, indeed, he accepted with a childlike simplicity the 
offices of the Greek Church. “And strange as much as it was to me, 
I accepted everything; and attended the services, knelt morning and 
evening in prayer, fasted and prepared to receive the eucharist; and 
at first my reason did not resist anything. What had formerly seemed 
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to be impossible did not now evoke in me any resistance.” This could 
not long continue, but it enabled Tolstoy to gain a deeper and more 
inclusive vision of the meaning of faith and worship. “I told myself 
that the essence and value of every faith consist in its giving life 
a meaning which death does not destroy.” This really marvelous defini- 
tion, a little amplified, comes more nearly to the heart of the problem, 
which emerges now in one aspect, now in another, in all the liter. 
ature of confession and travail, than in any other sentence in all such 
literature, save the great word of Saint Augustine, so often herein 
quoted: “Thou hast made us for thyself, and we are restless till we 
rest in thee.” Faith not only gives to life a meaning which death 
does not destroy, but it gives to life a meaning which doubt, fear, 
perplexity, despondency, the vast incessant challenges of pain, tragedy, 
and loss cannot destroy. It gives to life a meaning which no shadow can 
permanently darken, no flood overwhelm, and no earthquake level to the 
. dust. Faith, then, is the assumption of truths, realities, relationships 
which make life livable, give us heart to face its demands, introduce into 
every situation, no matter how perplexing or complex, just the final ele- 
ments which are necessary to clear it up and make it consonant with the 
needs of the soul, the demands of justice, and the nature of love itself. 
This is a book of marked interest and value. 


Wesley’s World Parish. A Sketch of the Hundred Years’ Work of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society. By Grornce G. Frvpray, D.D., and Mary Grace Fixptar, M.Sc. 
12mo, pp. iv+224. New York: Hodder & Stoughton. Price, cloth, $1, net. 


Religions and Religion. A Study of the Science of Religion, Pure and Applied. By James 
Hore Movtton, D.D., D.Theol. 12mo, pp. xx+212. New York: The Methodist Book 
Concern. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 

Tue centenary of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society was 
celebrated in England with much enthusiasm last year. It is gratifying 
to know that the special centenary fund amounted to over one 
million dollars. Not the least benefit imparted to the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Church by this movement was the campaign of missionary educa- 
tion, with its inevitable deepening of the spiritual life. The notable 
volume written by Professor Findlay and his daughter is a condensed but 
comprehensive sketch of the progress of Wesleyan Methodism in foreign 
lands. We have in these thrilling pages a chapter, none too long, devoted 
to the apostolic adventures of Thomas Coke; pen pictures of the founders 
of the Missionary Society—Bunting, Watson, and Newton, known as the 
three mighties; an account of the colonial pioneers, in which the origins 
of American Methodism receive honorable mention. It is with profound 
gratitude that we read of the spontaneous growth of Methodism in the 
British colonies, as a result of the heroic services of soldiers and im- 
migrants, who, after the fashion of the Primitive Church, went every- 
where “speaking the word.” These local preachers and class leaders 
helped to care for many an outpost on the mission field, more particu- 
larly at the great seaports of Asia. There were laymen who took service 
in foreign ports, in order that they might spread Christ’s kingdom, with- 
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out embarrassing the far too limited exchequer of the Missionary Society. 
That awful word retrenchment haunts us in parts of this memorial 
yolume. It meant that time and again the consecrated heralds of the 
cross in regions beyond were compelled to restrain their ardor and to 
hold back their hand, because the churches at home did not realize the 
gravity of the situation, where so many Macedonian calls were clamoring 
for urgent attention. The daring of this movement a hundred years ago 
can be realized when we recall that it was “a Methodism scarcely out 
of its cradle which flung itself upon the enterprise of foreign missions; 
a Methodism at a financial impasse compared with which our embarrass- 
ments are ease; a Methodism which, as its leaders told it, risked its very 
existence when it founded the Missionary Society.” But, as these authors 
well put it, for a church of the creed and genius of Methodism, its work 
for world-humanity is its dominating interest.” Insular selfishness, the 
limitations of the home horizon, are becoming difficult to the modern 
man—still more to the intelligent Christian man, most of all to the man 
of Methodist faith and sympathies.” Listen to this challenge of heroic 
example and do not hesitate to take it up: “Let us remind ourselves, 
in these days of languor and mediocrity, that we are of the line of the 
fighters, builders, heroes, martyrs, saints of missionary annals. And 
we have it in us to be worthy of them. Exploits as arduous and as 
splendid as any that they have achieved invite our courage to-day. For 
men and women of the Methodist breed, heirs of the world-warfare 
against the kingdom of darkness, life offers now as in the old time 
glorious possibilities to a loyal faith.” There is not a dull page in this 
book. The literary style, the skillful massing together of facts, the 
spiritual fervor are worthy of the notable achievements of the first cen- 
tury of Methodist missions. If one of the leading scholars of British 
Methodism wrote the annals of its Missionary Society, another scholar 
of the church, held in the highest honor for his learning in all the 
churches, has published what might be called an exposition of the mis- 
sionary charter, in the light of modern scholarship. Dr. Moulton is 
favorably known as the author of A Grammar of New Testament Greek. 
He is one of the pioneers, with Deissmann and Ramsay, in the scientific 
study of the language of the New Testament, in view of recent dis- 
coveries of papyri in the regions of Anatolia. This authority in the 
science of language and the science of religion is now seen to be out- 
spoken in his fervent advocacy of foreign missions. This book is an 
optimistic appeal for the great cause. Much of the material used for 
purposes of illustration is taken from the Reports of the Edinburgh 
Conference. He quotes more especially from the volume dealing with 
“The Missionary Message,” which, by the way, should be carefully read 
by every minister and kept within reach for reference. In parts this 
Fernley Lecture shows marks of hurried writing, but we are neverthe- 
less thankful to Dr. Moulton for his excellent contribution, which was 
produced currente calamo, while working upon his Hibbert Lectures on 
“Early Zoroastrianism.” We hope that he will return to the subject of 
this book and give us a constructive presentation, for which he is so 
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well qualified. The volume consists of four chapters on the following 
subjects: “A Century and its Lessons”; “Comparative Religion and Chris. 
tian Origins”; “Christianity and Other Religions”; “The Christ That is 
to Be.” Over one third of the book is devoted to the last chapter, which 
discusses the missionary message, motive, and mandate in the light of 
the comparative study of religion. There is much that stimulates 
thought in this section and it furnishes new arguments for the mission- 
ary appeal. For instance, a strong case is made out of the principle of 
“equality of opportunity,” as it applies to the non-Christian world: “If 
I have a religion which makes it a hundredfold easier for me to live an 
unselfish life, it cannot conceivably be consonant with that religion that 
I should keep to myself so great a help toward the fulfillment of God’s 
primary command.” He recognizes that missionary statesmanship must 
decide questions relating to adaptations of non-Christian customs. Other 
problems no less serious are before the missionaries; but considering 
what has been done, we can hope with Bishop Bashford that God is 
leading the churches by the manifest waste of sectarianism toward a 
federation and unification of Christendom. That blessed era can be 
hastened by a deepening of spiritual life within all sections of the Church 
of Christ, and a baptism with the Holy Spirit and the fire of intense 
enthusiasm. Dr. Moulton is persuaded that for ethical results the 
operative principle in the Christian religion is the exaltation of Christ 
as divine Saviour. Indeed, “Christ is everything for Christianity, and 
every element in a Christian’s creed must be tested by its relation to 
him, as the one Revealer of God and Saviour of men.” He is in no 
sympathy with “anarchists of criticism,” like Jensen, Drews, and 
Robertson, who are in such a hurry to lower the preeminence of Chris- 
tianity, because of similarities between it and non-Christian faiths. ‘The 
worth of Christianity is not lessened but rather enhanced by these dis- 
coveries, for it is seen to be the fulfiller and perfecter of the hopes and 
aspirations which have been uttered so waveringly by paganism. The 
new science of comparative religion has thrown such light on the re 
ligious consciousness that it “enables us to write a new chapter of the 
Preparatio Evangelica.” Furthermore, “it has helped us to a wider 
and truer view of God, whose presence in all human history we can 
realize as our fathers could not possibly do.” The trouble with the 
adverse critic is that he is not critical enough; he allows presuppositions 
and prejudices to warp his judgment in an unscientific manner. Coin- 
cidences and the like are a small matter by the side of the supreme 
issue, which is the historical influence of Jesus, who has not been 
one of the minor characters on the stage of time, but the most potent per- 
sonality. The modern missionary thus goes forth on an essentially con- 
structive errand with a personal devotion to Christ, and confident that 
he is the indispensable Saviour of the world. This book by Dr. Moulton 
will make clear to those who stay at home that they also must share 
in the same conviction, and cooperate to usher in the day when Christ 
shall be enthroned in the midst of all nations, from the least to the 
greatest. 
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